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UP    FRONT- 


Though  a  proud  and  charter  mem- 
ber of  that  most  trend-setting 
and  trend-swept  of  genera- 
tions— the  baby  boomers — I  have 
always  happily  bobbed  along  deep  in 
the  backwash  of  the  Zeitgeist.  As  a 
child,  I  never  saw  enough  "Leave  it  to 
Beaver"  to  make  one  decent  mem- 
ory, and  Elvis  had  put  on  a  good  40 
pounds  and  much  of  his  gold  lame 
before  I  got  around  to  him.  The  drug 
scene,  hippiedom  and  radical  poli- 
tics likewise  were  past  me  almost 
before  I  knew  what  had  not  hit  me. 
Woodstock,  I  have  to  report,  I  read 
about  in  the  papers,  and  I  have  to 
date  never  sipped  wine  in  a  Jacuzzi. 
Finally,  I  seem  to  have  spent  the  entire 
"me  decade"  in  the  employ  of  a  non- 
profit institution  (though  1  did,  in 
1983,  buy  a  pair  of  suspenders  I  wore 
several  times). 

Six  months  ago,  however,  moved 
by  I  know  not  what,  I  experienced  a 
sudden  determination  to  stop  wear- 
ing tee-shirts  that  bore  advertising. 
All  such  apparel  in  my  possession — 
from  "I  love  Vermont"  to  "Miller 
Championship  Arm  Wrestling 
Team" — I  handed  over  to  my  chil- 
dren, who  were  delighted  by  this  early 
promise  of  the  bounty  that  full- 
Hedged  senility  may  bring  them.  My 
delight  came  later,  when  I  learned 
from  the  radio  that  tee-shirts  in- 
scribed with  messages  were  passe, 
were  "20th  century"  as  opposed  to 
what's  coming.  For  once  I  was — as  I 


never  managed  to  say  in  the  '70s — 
"ahead  of  the  curve." 

A  few  n  ears  from  now,  when  "THE 
INCREDIBLE  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TLJRY"  is  minutely  scrutinized  by  the 
dim  early  light  of  a  new  millennium, 
it  is  unlikely,  of  course,  that  imprinted 
tee-shirts  will  form  a  central  part  of 
the  discussion  (though  I  know 
enough  about  graduate  students  to 
be  convinced  that  somewhere  one 
will  be  living  in  penury  while  writing 
the  definitive  treatment) .  More  likely 
to  receive  serious  attention  from 
Sunday  supplement  writers  and  ra- 
dio talk  show  hosts  will  be  matters 
like  war,  genocide,  atomic  weapons, 
moon  landings,  movies  and  the  micro- 
chip. 

Many  lists  will  be  published.  Pre- 
suming they  are  still  with  us,  Carl 
Sagan  will  chart  the  century's  top- 10 
technological  breakthroughs,  Joyce 
Brothers  the  top-10  reasons  for  mari- 
tal discord,  and  Martha  Stewart  the 
top-10  place  settings.  (Ruth  West- 
heimer  will  likely  weigh  in  with  a  top- 
10  list  whose  subject  I  will  not  specu- 
late on  here.)  There  will  also  be  men- 
and  women-of-the-century  nomina- 
tions in  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
categories,  and  likely  an  all-centiirv 
baseball  team  or  two. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  list  to  chal- 
lenge our  powers  of  judgment,  of 
course,  and  so  I,  presuming  and 
devoutly  hoping  that  I  am  still  with 
us,  will  read  them  all — the  baseball 


lists  with  particular  critical  care — and 
then  as  rapidly  forget  them,  much  as 
I  have  forgotten  (if  ever  I  knew)  who 
was  the  1 989  Time  magazine  man  or 
woman  of  the  year  (or  was  this  the 
year  they  chose  a  machine?) .  History 
is  not  other  people's  lists,  but  the 
stories  we  know.  "History,"  Jacques 
Barzun  has  written,  "like  happiness, 
is  within  you." 

I  do  know  that  as  I  trendily  pre- 
pare to  face  the  millennium  in  my 
white  tee-shirt,  I  think  of  summer 
evenings  in  1957  (or  maybe  it  was 
'56),  and  the  men,  our  fathers,  in 
white  tee-shirts  on  the  stoops  of  all 
the  houses  up  and  clown  New  Jersev 
Avenue,  drawing  on  post-supper  ciga- 
rettes, looking  at  what  grew  in  the 
front-yard  garden,  quietlv  talking 
about  politics  and  business  and  other 
matters  they  could  not  hope  to  influ- 
ence, while  the  boys  waxed  boister- 
ous in  their  punchball  games  in  the 
narrow  street,  and  the  girls  danced  to 
the  clipped  beat  of  their  jump  ropes 
on  the  sidewalk  as  dusk  fell  on  a  time 
that  was  mine  and  will  forever  be. 

Our  ahead-of-the-curve  story  on 
the  rapidly  approaching  end  begins 
on  page  25. 
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LETTERS 


Foreign  affairs 

The  brutal  murder  of  six  Jesuits,  their 
housekeeper,  and  her  daughter  last 
November  has  generated  a  great  deal  of 
concern  over  the  situation  in  El  Salva- 
dor— and  rightfully  so.  The  killings  were 
an  outrage,  an  affront  to  all  those  who 
believe  in  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  As  a 
sister  university  to  the  University  of  Cen- 
tral America,  Boston  College  was  particu- 
larly touched  by  the  death  of  the  Jesuits, 
as  your  Spring  1990  issue  reflects.  Yet 
while  I  am  moved  by  the  sympathy  of  Mr. 
Frank  Smyth  ["The  War  Next  Door," 
Spring  1990]  for  the  plight  of  the  Salva- 
doran  people,  and  while  there  are  ele- 
ments of  truth  in  his  article,  I  am  troub- 
led that  twisted  facts  and  omissions  pres- 
ent a  distorted  picture. 

Perhaps  the  most  troubling  implica- 
tion of  the  article  is  that  the  El  Salvador  of 
1 990  is  the  same  one  that  existed  1 0  years 
ago.  Clearly,  this  is  not  the  case.  Although 
notyet  a  perfect  democracy  free  of  human 
rights  problems,  we  have  been  making 
progress.  A  year  ago,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  the  reins  of  government 
passed  peacefully  from  one  political  party 
to  another  through  popular  elections. 
Voter  turnout  was  over  55  percent — de- 
spite the  armed  conflict — and  all  inter- 
ested international  organizations  have 
certified  the  honesty  of  the  elections. 
The  winner  of  the  presidential  election 
was  Alfredo  Cristiani,  described  bv  Bos- 
ton College  President  J.  Donald  Monan, 
SJ,  as  "a  very  intelligent  man,  who  really 
sees  the  complexity  of  the  problems  in  El 
Salvador  and  who  is  widely  respected  for 
his  support  of  democratic  rule." 

Ten  years  ago,  when  Archbishop  Oscar 
A.  Romero  was  gunned  down  by  a  death 
squad  widely  suspected  to  have  consisted 
of  military  personnel,  no  official  attempt 
was  made  to  find  the  killers.  Today  seven 
members  of  the  military,  in  addition  to 
Colonel  Guillermo  Alfredo  Benavides, 
the  highest-ranking  military  officer  ever 
to  be  charged  with  a  crime,  are  being 
held  in  a  police  barracks  awaiting  trial  for 
the  death  of  the  Jesuits.  Because  El  Salva- 
dor is  a  democracy,  I  cannot  guarantee  a 
judge  or  jury  will  convict  these  men.  Yet 
we  are  doing  all  within  our  power  to 
insure  that  the  rule  of  law  and  fundamen- 
tal justice  are  carried  out  fully. 

Mr.  Smyth  also  fails  to  mention  that, 
since  his  inauguration,  Cristiani  has  made 
great  strides  in  instituting  reforms  in  the 
economy,  education,   health   and   land 


reform.  For  example,  while  exempting 
the  poor  from  fiscal  austerity  measures, 
Cristiani  has  also  greatly  expanded  the 
programs  that  serve  them.  He  has  cre- 
ated a  policy  to  give  community  jobs  to  all 
those  seeking  work,  provided  1 3,600  land 
titles  (only  26,560  were  given  in  the  pre- 
vious five  years) ,  increased  the  minimum 
wage,  begun  a  vaccination  program  to 
reach  over  230,000  citizens,  instituted  a 
national  literacy  plan,  and  revitalized  the 
education  system. 

The  article  also  fails  to  acknowledge 
the  worst  violations  of  human  rights  com- 
mitted by  the  Marxist  terrorist  Farabundo 
Marti  National  Liberation  Front  (FMLN) . 
In  truth  the  actions  of  the  FMLN  are 
notorious  for  their  barbarity.  They  mas- 
sacre herds  of  privately  owned  cattle,  burn 
crops,  and  mine  coffee  fields  and  public 
roads  on  which  farm  workers  must  travel. 
Last  vear  they  firebombed  118  civilian 
buses  and  destroyed  1 , 1 45  electric  power 
lines,  causing  many  civilian  deaths  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  lost  wages  and  re- 
pairs. A  report  issued  in  May  by  the  human 
rights  group  America's  Watch  provided 
evidence  that  the  FMLN  has  summarily 
executed  captured  civilian  opponents. 

While  Mr.  Smyth's  article  quotes  a 
select  few  Salvadorans  regarding  their 
mostly  negative  opinions  toward  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  ongoing  conflict,  a 
public  opinion  poll  published  in  May  by 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  con- 
ducted by  the  private  group  that  pre- 
dicted Mrs.  Violeta  Chamoro's  electoral 
victory  tells  a  different  story.  Out  of  a 
sample  of  1 ,274  Salvadorans  18  years  and 
older,  those  who  believe  President  Cris- 
tiani is  doing  a  good  job  exceed  those 
who  say  he  is  doing  a  bad  job  by  a  four-to- 
one  margin. 

It  is  clear  Mr.  Smyth  favors  cutting 
U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment.Yetthecurrentcall  toe  ut  ,iid, in 
order  to  send  a  "signal"  to  the  armed 
forces  that  it  must  control  right-wing  de<  it  h 
squad  activity,  is  fatally  flawed.  As  the 
Washington  Post  wrote  in  a  May  15  edito- 
rial: "An  aid  cut  is  less  likely  to  punish  the 
armed  forces,  and  least  of  all  to  ensure 
justice  for  the  Jesuits,  than  to  tip  the 
armed  forces  even  more  toward  venge- 
ance ...  A  vote  for  an  aid  cut  is,  perversely, 
a  vote  to  fuel  the  war  and  burden  negotia- 
tions." A  reduction  of  U.S.  military  aid  in 
particular  would  send  the  wrong  signal  to 
the  guerrillas — that  they  can  win  the  wai 
in  Congress  and  do  not  need  to  negotiate 
in  earnest. 


The  question  of  aid  comes  at  a  par- 
ticularly sensitive  time.  In  his  inaugural 
address,  President  Cristiani  declared  that 
the  quest  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
war  was  his  most  important  goal;  in  May 
1 990  the  results  of  a  year's  worth  of  effort 
paid  off.  After  five  days  of  U.N. -spon- 
sored talks  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  we 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  preliminary 
agreement  with  the  FMLN  which  should 
result  in  a  cease-fire  accord  by  mid-Sep- 
tember. No  one  expects  the  coming 
negotiations  to  be  easy.  Much  will  de- 
pend on  the  good  faith  of  the  FMLN,  and 
only  time  will  tell  if  they  are  serious  about 
reaching  a  permanent  peace.  But  one 
thing  is  clear:  President  Cristiani  is  com- 
mitted to  the  peace  process. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
these  talks  is  symbolic  of  all  the  progress 
that  has  occurred  under  President  Cris- 
tiani. Things  are  notxhe  same  as  they  were 
10  years  ago.  Yet  the  key  to  our  assured 
progress  toward  peace,  justice  and  re- 
form continues  to  be  an  uninterrupted 
supply  of  U.S.  economic  and  military  aid. 

I  hope  this  information  will  help  your 
readers  see  the  full  scope  of  what  is  occur- 
ring in  my  country.  The  truth  about  El 
Salvador  cannot  emerge  unless  both 
parties  in  the  debate  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  tell  their  sides  of  the  story. 

MIGUEL  A.  SALAVF.RRIA 

El  Salvador  Ambassador  to  the  U.S. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Your  Spring  1990  contents  page  calls  El 
Salvador  "one  of  few  remaining  countries 
where  the  price  of  thought  can  be  death" 
(emphasis  added).  With  all  due  respect, 
are  you  serious?  Would  you  not  number 
among  these  "few  remaining  countries" 
the  following:  Afghanistan,  Tibet,  Cuba, 
Red  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  Laos,  Alba- 
nia, Vietnam,  North  Korea,  Cambodia, 
Burma  (recent  changes  too  early  to  c  all) , 
Uganda,  Angola,  Mozambique,  Zim- 
babwe? 

While  you  may  consic  lei  these  as  being 
"few"  in  number,  the  combined  popula- 
tions of  these  "few  remaining  countries" 
represent  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
world's  population. 

PAUI.K.  GALVIN  '70,  |1)  75 
Dcdha m,  Massach  u  setts 
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Name  that  college 

One  reason  why  a  name  change  for  Bos- 
ton College  never  caught  on  ("For  Bel- 
Iarmine,  For  Bellarmine,"  Spring  1990) 
was  that  no  one  came  up  with  a  really 
appropriate  new  name.  At  this  time, 
however,  I  would  like  to  put  into  nomina- 
tion two  possibilities,  names  that  were 
not  available  40  years  ago.  How  does 
"Newton  University"  sound?  Or  perhaps 
"Gushing  University"?  Either  name  would 
not  only  be  suitable  by  itself,  but  would 
commemorate  one  of  two  brave  young 
colleges  for  women  that  turned  out  to  be 
institutionally  short-lived. 

Of  course  the  name  Boston  College 
could  be  retained  for  the  undergraduate 
component  of  the  University,  and  the 
sports  teams  would  continue  to  play  under 
that  name  as  well. 

I  know  that  people  on  campus  and 
those  who  keep  in  close  touch  with  them 
know  what  is  meant  by  the  expression 
"the  university."  I  suspect,  however,  that 
Joe  Sixpack  would  suppose  that  the  term 
referred  to  another  institution  farther 
down  Commonwealth  Ave.  BC  is  a  uni- 
versity in  fact  and  should  be  one  in  name, 
too.  Until  then,  the  expression  "the  uni- 
versity" will  be  little  more  than  an  in- 
house  buzzword  to  me. 

ROBERT  V.POWER '40 
Waltham,  Massachusetts 


The  center  cannot  hold 

Your  interview  with  Avery  Dulles  ("Hold- 
ing the  center,"  Spring  1990)  was  stimu- 
lating and  enlightening.  If,  indeed, 
"moderates  hold  the  key  to  the  future  of 
the  Catholic  Church,"  as  he  claims,  why 
was  so  much  of  your  magazine  (other 
than  the  Dulles  profile)  left-of-center? 

Lawyers  working  for  "the  public  inter- 
est" (is  it  entirely  self-evident?);  support, 
out  of  Alumni  Association  funds,  for  the 
(truly?  deserving?)  needy;  blanket  con- 
demnation of  U.S.  society  as  racist  by 
Elaine  Pinderhughes;  El  Salvador  bash- 
ing in  two  feature  pieces.  This  sort  of 
coverage  does  not  strike  me  as  "moder- 
ate" in  any  theological  or  political  sense. 

It  is  clear  that  Avery  Dulles,  SJ,  has  his 
work  cut  out  for  him.  He  might  begin  by 
offering  editorial  advice  to  BCM. 

LLOYD  B.  LEWIS  MA'77 
Savannah,  Georgia 


Fair  value 

I  have  never  read  a  statement  on  racism 
as  insightful  as  that  of  Professor  Elaine 
Pinderhughes  (Q&A,  Spring  1990).  She 
states  that  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
attitudinal  racism  may  lie  in  "learning  to 
wean  ourselves  off  the  automatic  self- 
esteem  that  comes  with  denigrating  a 
strange  group  of  people."  This  idea  ap- 
plies equally  well  to  problems  in  gender 
relations,  including  the  gender-based 
crimes  and  prejudices  that  are  a  frequent 
result  of  the  false  sense  of  self-esteem  that 
men  get  from  a  domination  of  women. 
Indeed,  if  men  could  learn  to  base  their 
perception  of  self-worth  on  "their  own 
intrinsic  value"  rather  than  a  false  sense 
of  security  caused  by  a  domination  of  a 
physically  weaker  class  of  human  beings, 
they  too  might  experience  a  liberation 
from  the  shame  and  fear  that  drive  racist 
as  well  as  sexist  views. 

JOSEPH  S.  GERBASI   86 
Washington,  D.C. 


Princely  gift 

"The  cardinal's  rule,"  in  the  Winter  edi- 
tion, summoned  up  a  bit  of  history  that 
recalls  the  strong  bond  of  affection  that 
Cardinal  O'Connell,  Class  of  1881,  felt 
for  his  Alma  Mater.  Year  in  and  year  out, 
he  would  grace  every  graduation,  seated 
on  the  platform  on  old  Alumni  Field. 

In  1941,  the  sixtieth  year  since  the 
cardinal's  graduation,  Fr.John  Long  and 
I  were  deans  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.  Believing  that  the  diamond  year 
of  the  cardinal's  graduation  should  be 
signalized  in  some  special  way,  we  hit  on 
the  idea  of  presenting  him  with  a 
cardinal's  ring.  Its  cost:  $250.  Not  long 
after,  the  cardinal's  secretary,  the  then 
Msgr.  Jeremiah  Minehan,  later  bishop, 
informed  Fr.  Long  that  the  cardinal  was 
so  pleased  with  the  ring  that  it  displaced 
the  one  he  had  been  wearing.  To  the 
happy  surprise  of  William  J.  Murphv,  SJ, 
president  of  the  College,  the  cardinal, 
within  the  year,  purchased  the  tract  of 
land  at  the  corner  of  Hammond  Street 
and  Tudor  Road,  then  the  Liggett  Estate, 
and  gave  it  to  the  College,  a  princely  gift 
by  a  Prince  of  the  Church,  to  resurrect  a 
phrase  in  vogue  at  the  time.  The  original 
building  on  the  estate  is  now  O'Connell 
House.  The  estate  was  a  handsome  initial 
dividend  on  an  investment  of  $250,  and 


the  College  and  its  students  are  still  reap- 
ing solid  dividends  49  years  later. 

JOHN  P.  FOLEY,  SJ  '35 

Boston 


Cash  on  deliverance 

Having  graduated  two-and-a-half  years 
ago  from  Canisius  College  with  two  years 
at  the  University  of  Scranton,  both  Jesuit 
schools,  I  consider  myself  morally  alert, 
compassionate,  religious  and  as  having  a 
general  awareness  and  concern  for  those 
with  hardship.  Regretfully,  however,  at 
times  I  find  myself  so  consumed  by  the 
difficulties  in  my  own  world  and  by  the 
demands  of  the  job,  that  I  fail  to  see  that 
there  are  people  suffering  much  greater 
hardships.  "Deliverance,"  in  the  Spring 
1990  issue,  made  me  feel  for  them.  It 
made  me  feel,  period.  Thank  you  for 
your  efforts.  I  only  wish  I  could  send 
more. 

BENEDICT  BARRAS 
Glastonbury,  Connecticut 


Far-flung  correspondent 

Your  magazine  is  a  primary  source  of 
information  about  BC,  past  and  present, 
for  a  graduate  1 ,500-plus  miles  away. 

Thank  you  for  all  your  articles  evi- 
dencing the  multitude  of  interests  and 
opinions  from  the  Boston  College  com- 
munity. You  are  indeed  of  value. 

THOMAS  B.  CALLAHAN  '70 
Sioux  Fa  lis.  South  Dakota 


To  the  Class  of  1980 

Due  to  the  volume  of  response  to 
our  survey  of  class  members,  we 
were  unable  to  complete  the  story 
on  the  survey  scheduled  for  publi- 
cation in  this  edition.  We  have 
rescheduled  the  story  for  the  Fall 
1990  issue.  We  thank  you  for  your 
patience  and  your  interest. 

THE  EDITORS 


"BCM  "welcomes  letters  from  our  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  clarity  and  length.  B 
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Maestro 

For  generations  of 
Boston  College  choral 
singers,  Alex  Peloquin 
has  been  the  man  with 
the  baton 

BY  SEAN  SMITH 

At  a  Boston  College  Chorale 
rehearsal,  Alexander  Peloquin 
can  be  businesslike  and  infor- 
mal in  equal  amounts.  One  minute, 
he  will  rhapsodize  about  a  piece,  the 
next  succinctly  demonstrate  a  mel- 
ody on  the  piano,  the  next  repeat  it  in 
ajokey,jazzed-up  rhythm.  He  pauses 
here  and  there  to  confer  with  a 
musician  about  how  he  wants  a  pas- 
sage played  ("Can  you  do  it  that  way? 
Let's  hear  you")  or  to  explain  his  con- 
ducting body  language  ("Yes,  I  guess 
I  usually  give  a  nervous  twitch  on  that 
note.  And  I  usually  get  a  nervous  re- 
action"). His  voice  is  usually  calm 
and  sonorous — although  every  now 
and  then  he'll  vocalize  a  series  of 
notes  or  imitate  an  instrument  in  a 
high-pitched  voice. 

"I  probably  expect  much  too  much 
from  [Chorale  members] ,"  he  muses 
following  a  recent  rehearsal.  But,  he 
says,  "The  duty  of  a  conductor  is  to 
demand." 

And  demand  he  has.  When  Pelo- 
quin came  to  BC  in  1955  as  conduc- 
tor of  the  University's  Glee  Club,  he 
immediately  set  out  to  broaden  its 
repertoire,  which  largely  consisted  oi 
Broadway  standards.  Although  he 
kept  some  of  the  Lerner  and  Loewe, 
Peloquin  also  had  the  singers  tackle 
the  likes  of  Charpentier.  "You  can 
always  do  Broadway,  and  while  it  may 
please  the  audience,  you're  not  re- 
ally teaching  choral  music,"  Peloquin 
says.  "I  felt  we  could  do  something 
really  substantial." 

In  the  early  '60s — and  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  some — he  reached  for 


greater  substance  by 
bringing  women  into 
the  club,  and  the  Bos- 
ton College  Chorale 
made  its  inaugural  ap- 
pearance in  March  1963 
during  BC's  centennial 
celebration.  Since  that 
time,  the  group  has 
under  his  direction  sung 
its  way  across  America 
and  Europe  and  has 
often  been  the  medium 
for  the  presentation  of 
Peloquin's  liturgical 
compositions. 

Peloquin,  who  carries  the  title  of 
composer-in-residence,  has  been 
prolific:  a  list  of  his  works  filled  14 
pages  of  a  recent  directory  of  Boston- 
based  composers.  But  more  signifi- 
cantly, his  compositions  have  set  a 
standard  for  modern  Catholic  litur- 
gical music.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too  fanci- 
ful to  describe  Peloquin — creator  of 
such  oft-performed  works  as  "Gloria 
of  the  Bells"  and  "Lyric  Liturgy" — as 


the  man  who  helped  reshape  the 
musical  character  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Heartened  by  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  reforms, 
which  included  introducing  English 
into  the  Mass  and  more  participation 
by  the  laity,  he  made  a  point  of  com- 
posing melodies  containing  simple 
refrains  for  the  congregation  to  sing, 
and  utilized  elements  from  jazz  to 
Broadway. 
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//  is  not  too  fanciful  to  describe 

the  creator  of  such  oft-per- 
formed works  as  'Gloria  of  the 
Bells'  and  lyric  Liturgy'  as  the 
man  who  helped  reshape  the 
musical  character  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church, 


"When  the  liturgy  changed,  he  was 
the  first  person  to  really  take  up  the 
task  of  writing  music  in  English  and 
for  the  modern  church,"  says  Rich- 
ard Proulx,  director  of  music  at  Chi- 
cago's Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name. 

The  Chorale  has  more  often  than 
not  introduced  those  ground-break- 
ing works  to  the  world;  but,  says  the 
composer,  "[The  Chorale  has]  done 
the  great  classics,  and  that's  what's 
important.  I'm  not  here  to  teach  them 
primarily  my  music.  That  is  periph- 
eral. What's  important  is  they  get  to 
know  great  choral  music." 

Says  Theodore  Marier  '34,  a  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  music  at  Catholic 
University  who  recommended  Pelo- 
quin  to  the  University  in  1955,  "He 
has  taken  people  who  do  not  neces- 


sarily have  a  strong 
background  in 
music  and  helped 
them  reach  new 
levels." 

"I  tell  the  stu- 
dents how  my 
music  teacher  told 
me  after  a  per- 
formance 'You  did 
75  percent  of  what 
you're  capable 
of,'"saysPeloquin. 
"I  like  to  let  them 
know  I've  been 
persecuted,  too." 
As  a  child  in 
Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island, 
Peloquin  put  his 
teachers'  persecutions  to  good  use. 
By  age  1 1  he  was  playing  classical 
piano  on  his  own  15-minute  radio 
show  on  WTAG  in  Worcester.  Later 
he  studied  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory and  earned  a  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  scholarship  to  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  where  he 
came  to  know  composers  Aaron 
Copland  and  Leonard  Bernstein. 

After  serving  as  a  bandmaster 
during  World  War  II,  Peloquin 
elected  to  stay  in  Rhode  Island 
and  work  as  a  church  organist  and  di- 
rector of  a  local  civic  chorus.  He  had 
been  cultivating  an  interest  in  liturgi- 
cal music  since  childhood,  an  inter- 
est that  was  strengthened  during  the 
war,  when  he  conducted  music  for 
Jewish,  Catholic  and  Protestant  serv- 
ices. And  he  began  to  write. 

Robert  Batastini,  senior  editor  at 
GIA  Quarterly,  a  national  publishing 
firm  for  religious  music,  points  to 
"Lyric  Liturgy"  from  1974  as  paradig- 
matic Peloquin.  The  first  movement, 
"God  of  Heights,"  has  a  memorably 
beautiful  but  simple  melody,  he  says. 
"It's  a  real  catchy  tune,  and  you  give 
it  to  a  congregation  of  600, 800  people 
and  they  will  snap  it  right  up.  That 
has  been  part  of  his  forte,  to  involve 
the  congregation  in  the  liturgy." 
Peloquin 's  fondness  for  jazz-influ- 


enced rhythms  is  also  evident  in  the 
"Lyric  Liturgy," whose  "Sacred  Dance" 
features  interplay  among  organ,  tim- 
pani and  a  strong  horn  section.  "It 
has  a  drive  to  it,  a  forward  propul- 
sion," Batastini  says.  "There  really 
hadn't  been  anything  like  this  before 
he  introduced  this  style.  In  that  sense, 
he  is  a  liturgical  Bernstein  or  Gersh- 
win." 

"I  thought  there  were  some  very 
exciting  possibilities,"  Peloquin  says. 
"I  knew  the  average  Catholic  in  the 
United  States  did  not  know  Latin,  so 
here  was  a  way  to  really  involve  him  or 
her  in  the  liturgy.  What  is  unfortu- 
nate, however,  is  we  have  largely 
neglected  Latin;  you  can't  throw  out 
great  masterpieces." 

The  many  musical  tours  he  and 
the  Chorale  have  taken  over  the  years 
have  helped  draw  them  together, 
more  as  a  family  than  a  collection  of 
performers.  And  so  the  group  has  its 
family  stories,  most  of  which  concern 
C.  Alexander  Peloquin.  A  few  Cho- 
rale alumni  like  to  recall  how  he  was 
once  reduced  to  ordering  an  egg  in 
an  Italian  restaurant  by  pantomim- 
ing a  chicken,  and  Chorale  members 
accompanied  him  by  clucking  the 
"Hallelujah  Chorus."  Others  recall 
how  Peloquin  placed  a  refrigerator 
in  the  hall  of  a  monastery  where  the 
group  was  staying  on  tour  and  filled  it 
with  soda  so  the  singers  would  not 
have  to  drink  milk,  a  beverage  said  to 
be  bad  for  the  singing  voice. 

"When  you  were  in  the  Chorale,  it 
was  almost  as  if  you  were  taking  indi- 
vidual voice  lessons  while  being  part 
of  a  large  group,"  says  Bonnie  Buick, 
'76.  "Alex  really  cared."  Says  Educa- 
tion Professor  Vincent  Nuccio,  a 
Chorale  member  for  15  years  who 
has  also  had  two  daughters  and  a 
son  in  the  group,  "Alexander  is 
not  just  teaching  mtisic,  but  also 
respect  and  commitment.  I  think  it's 
opened  up  the  world  enormously  for 
the  students  and  faculty  who've  taken 

A.       « 

part. 

Sean  Smith  is  a  staff  writer  with  BC's 
Office  of  Communications. 
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Flight  of  fancy 


It 's  been  70  years  since  a  letter  to  the  student 
newspaper  launched  BCs  bird  of  play 

BY  BRIAN  DOYLE 

In  the  spring  of  1920,  BCs  new  student  newspaper,  The  Heights, 
published  one  of  its  first  letters  to  the  editor.  The  anonymous 
author  (tradition  names  him  as  Fr.  Edward  McLaughlin  '14), 
annoyed  that  a  recent  editorial  cartoon  in  a  Boston  paper  had 
depicted  the  football  team  as  a  bedraggled  alleycat,  decried  the 
lack  of  a  suitable  symbol. 

"Why  not  select  the  Eagle,  symbolic  of  majesty,  power,  and  free- 
dom?" he  suggested.  Noting  the  bird's  preference  for  high  places, 
e.g.,  the  Heights,  he  went  on,  "Proud  would  the  B.C.  man  be  to  see 
the  B.C.  Eagle  gripping  the  uplift  of  the  Holy  Cross  goal-post,  the 
tattered  purple  and  white  banner  in  his  talons.  Glad  would  a 
Booster  be  to  see  his  mascot  grasping  the  Yale  pup,  tweaking  the 
flapping  ears  of  the  Army  mule,  or  bearing  John  Harvard's  top- 
piece  to  the  trophy  room  at  Chestnut  Hill." 


The  student  body  considered  the 
owl  and  antelope  before  endors- 
ing the  eagle  for  the  obvious 
reasons  (though  also  noting  that  the 
Sioux  had  presented  then-president 
Thomas  Gasson,  SJ,  with  the  honor- 
ific "Chief  Brave  Eagle"  for  his  work 
on  behalf  of  American  Indians).  In 
1921  the  eagle — variously  a  bald  or 
golden  eagle,  according  to  the  whims 
of  its  portraitists — began  its  long 
history  of  representing  Boston  Col- 
lege in  sports-page  cartoons,  purple 
prose  and  athletics  logos. 

As  mascots  go,  the  eagle  possesses 
a  fierceness,  strength,  directness  and 
history  that  devotees  of  hoyas  and 
oranges  can  only  envy.  Among  the 
most  formidable  of  birds,  it  is  a  crea- 
ture of  storied  lore.  It  was  a  favorite 
heraldic  device  of  the  kings  of  Baby- 
lon and  Persia,  Roman  legions  and 
Russian  czars.  Icarus  tried  to  emulate 
the  eagle  in  his  flight  to  the  sun;  and 
it  may  have  been  an  eagle  that  feasted 
so  regularly  on  Prometheus'  liver. 
Today  the  bird  adorns  uniforms,  flags, 
coats  of  arms,  currencies,  advertise- 
ments and  logos  beyond  count. 

Americans,  of  course,  have  been 
in  awe  of  the  bird  since  this  nation 
began,  although  shooting  it — some- 
times from  airplanes — was  also  a  time- 
honored  pastime  until  the  bird  was 
officially  declared  endangered  in 
1967.  In  1782,  Congress  formally 
adopted  the  bald  eagle  as  the  na- 
tional symbol,  over  the  vociferous 
protests  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  among 
others.  "The  eagle  is  a  Bird  of  bad 
moral  character,"  Franklin  charged. 
"He  does  not  get  his  living  honestly 
and  is  generally  poor  and  often  very 
lousy.  Besides,  he  is  a  rank  coward; 
the  little  Kingbird,  not  larger  than  a 
sparrow,  attacks  him  boldly  and  drives 
him  out  of  the  district."  Franklin's 
first  choice  of  symbols  for  the  young 
country  was  the  rattlesnake;  failing 
I  hat,  he  advocated  the  wild  turkey,  "a 
bird  of  wit  and  courage." 

In  1923  the  first  live  mascot  came 
to  roost  on  the  Heights.  An  osprey,  or 
fish  hawk,  it  was  donated  to  BCby  the 
crew  of  a  fishing  schooner  that  had 
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rescued  it  during  a  storm  off 
Chatham.  The  "eagle"  lived  in  Gas- 
son  Hall,  ate  buffalo  meat  and  es- 
caped one  morning  just  before  the 
Marquette  football  game.  BC  lost  by 
a  point,  their  only  loss  that  year. 

Next  to  arrive  was  a  golden  eagle, 
the  gift  of  a  former  BC  Jesuit  who'd 
been  transferred  to  El  Paso,  Texas. 
"The  boid,"  The  Heights  jauntily  re- 
ported, "is  now  housed  in  a  special 
domicile  of  its  own  in  the  rear  of 
[Devlin  Hall].  The  Eagle's  scream 
sounds  like  the  cuckoo  clock's  whistle 
when  this  bird  bellows." 

"Herpy,"  as  he  was  known,  spent  a 
year  behind  Devlin  before  his  itch  for 
freedom  proved  his  undoing,  at  least 
as  a  mascot.  He  injured  his  beak  trying 
to  bite  through  the  wire  mesh  of  his 
cage.  Upon  discharge  from  Angell 
Memorial  Hospital,  he  took  up  resi- 
dence at  the  Franklin  Park  Zoo. 

For  the  next  nearly  40  years,  BC 
made  do  without  a  live  mascot,  de- 
spite calls,  sometimes  frenzied,  for 
such  a  creature.  "We  are  looking  for 
an  Eagle!"  wrote  editor-in-chief  Joe 
Dever  '42,  in  a  1941  Stylus.  "He  must 
be  alive  and  wild  and  full  of  soar.  Why 
must  we  get  him?  Because  the  Bos- 
tons have  need  of  a  living,  breathing, 
glorious  articulation  ...  of  granite 
awareness  which  is  talon,  claw,  beak 
and  bear-up-the-tower  wings.  He 
would  be  a  symbol  of  a  mighty  north- 
ern thing,  college  of  the  north,  team 
of  the  north,  fighter,  gainer  of  height, 
strength  to  get  up  there,  strength  to 
stay  up  there." 

The  bird  of  Dever's  perfervid  edi- 
torial dreams  arrived  only  in  the 
summer  of  1961 ,  acquired  by  a  small 
group  of  students  who  had  launched 
"Project  Mascot."  A  female  golden 
eagle,  she  was  soon  named  Margo 
(for  "MARoon  and  GOld"),  and 
would  be  the  first  of  three  birds  of 
that  name  to  occupy  the  post  of 
mascot.  The  Margos'  abode  was  a 
large  cage  behind  Alumni  Hall  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  and  they 
were  looked  after  by  Gold  Key  Soci- 
ety members  attired  in  official  "Eagle 
Keeper"  jackets.  Margo  spent  Satur- 


E ach  time  BC  scored  a  touch- 
down a  small  cannon  was  fired, 
the  explosion  sending  the  bird 

hurtling  off  her  perch.  Her 
careening  flight  down  the  side- 
lines, sowing  terror  among  the 
cheerleaders,  livened  many  a 
dull  Saturday  afternoon. 

day  mornings  on  a  perch  at  one  end 
of  the  football  field.  Each  time  BC 
scored  a  touchdown  a  small  cannon 
was  fired,  and  the  explosion  would 
send  the  bird  hurtling  off  her  perch, 
dragging  her  long  leather  tether.  Her 
careening  flight  down  the  sidelines, 
sowing  terror  among  the  cheerlead- 
ers, livened  many  a  dull  Saturday 
afternoon. 

A  visit  to  Alumni  House  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Humane  Society  in 
1966  spelled  the  end  of  the  line 
for  the  Margos.  Margo  III  had  appar- 
ently gotten  into  the  habit  of  washing 
down  her  rodents  with  beer  supplied 
by  her  many  admirers,  and  she  was 
retired  to  Franklin  Park.  Assistant 
Athletic  Director  Reid  Oslin  '68,  also 
remembers  Margo  III   seizing  an 
unfortunate  dog  in  her  talons  at  a 
football  game,  an  event  that  might 
have  hastened  her  departure.  (The 
dog,  though  shaken,  survived.)  Margo 
was  soon  replaced  by  a  pair  of  African 
imperial  eagles  that  were  procured 
by  Rick  Murray  '68,  then  a  member 
of  the  Gold  Key  Society  and  now  an 
attorney  for  the  IRS  in  Boston.  Impe- 
rial eagles  are  among  the  largest  on 
earth — only  the  Amazonian  harpy 
eagle  is  bigger — and  Murray  remem- 
bers them  gobbling  rats,  mice,  and 
road-killed  squirrels  like  candy.  These 
two,  a  male  and  female,  spent  the 
week  at  Franklin  Park,  commuting  to 
campus  on  football  Saturdays. 

With  the  advent  of  the  animal- 
rights  movement  in  the  1970s,  the 
tradition  of  live  mascots  faded  away. 
In  1976  an  inspired  sophomore 
named   Mike   Burness  donned   a 


rented  eagle  suit  for  the  BC-Texas 
football  game,  and  his  appearance 
caused  such  a  stir  that  the  eagle 
mascot  became  a  regular  at  athletic 
events.  Since  Burness  (who  went  on 
after  graduation  to  become  the  New 
Haven  Nighthawk  and  the  Hires  Root 
Beer  Bear) ,  five  young  men  have  been 
The  Eagle.  The  code  of  the  position 
includes  anonymity,  but  this  reporter 
managed  an  exclusive  interview  with 
the  current  tenant  of  the  suit  (see 
following  page). 

Of  the  two  other  eagles  that  pres- 
ently call  the  campus  home,  the  more 
majestic  is  a  gold-leafed  bronze  bird 
that  perches  on  a  granite  column  in 
front  of  Gasson.  Four  feet  high,  with 
a  six-foot  wingspan,  it  was  originally 
cast  in  Japan  for  U.S.  Ambassador 
Lars  Anderson's  residence  in  Tokyo. 
It  was  brought  to  America  in  1900 
and  adorned  Anderson's  Brookline 
estate  until   1954,  when  it  was  do- 
nated to  the  University.  For  two  years 
it  squatted  on  a  small  base  in  front  of 
the  Commonwealth  Avenue  site  of 
Alumni  Hall,  where  it  was  easy  prey 
for  vandals  and  Holy  Cross  fans,  who 
once  tried  to  paint  it  purple.  In  1956 
it  was  moved  to  Linden  Lane,  where 
it  is  now  stationed  atop  a  polished 
granite  column  that  once  was  part  of 
the  Admiral  Dewey  monument  in  old 
Dewey  Square. 

It  detracts  only  a  little  from  this 
eagle's  gleaming  eminence  to  note, 
as  assistant  professor  of  psychology 
and  ornithologist  Greg  Ball  has,  that 
the  bird  doesn't  closely  resemble  any 
known  species  of  eagle.  Neither,  says 
Ball,  does  the  campus'  other  eagle, 
the  stone  bird  that  greets  visitors  to 
the  Conte  Forum.  Both  are  "interest- 
ing renditions  of  someone's  idea  of 
an  eagle,"  says  Ball,  carefully. 

Unrelated  as  they  may  be  to  the 
real  thing,  these  birds  are  part  of  a 
long  line  of  mascots  personifying  the 
"college  of  the  north,"  their  glower- 
ing countenances  and  fierce  demean- 
ors representing  the  "living,  breath- 
ing, glorious  articulation"  of  student 
and  alumni  desires  and  hopes,  past 
and  present. 
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It's  a  bird's  life:  the  Eagle  speaks 

The  Boston  College  Eagle  is  a  thin,  muscular  young  man  of  medium 
height.  A  political  science  major,  he  is  sixth  in  a  line  of  human  raptors 
stretching  back  to  Mike  Burness  '79.  The  current  Eagle,  who  l/y  the  code 
of  the  suit  must  remain  anonymous,  beat  out  30  other  candidates  in 
tryoutsfor  the  position  in  April  1 989.  He  will  relinquish  his  feathers,  re- 
luctantly, in  April  1 991.  He  spoke  recently  with  senior  writer  Brian  Doyle. 


BCM:  What's  the  weirdest  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  you  while 
in  uniform? 

THE  EAGLE:  I '  ve  had  people 
throw  ice  and  soft  drinks  and 
barbecue  sauce  on  me.  I've 
been  propositioned.  I've 
learned  to  keep  phone  num- 
bers in  my  sleeve  rather  than 
in  my  socks,  where  the  ink 
gets  sweated  off.  I  guess  the 
oddest  thing,  though,  is  get- 
ting into  a  fistfight  with  the 
Syracuse  Orange. 

BCM:  You  fought  an  Orange? 

THE  EAGLE:  The  Orange  is 

a  jerk.  He  wants  the  whole 

stage  for  himself.  Last  year 

he  kept  slapping  me  on  the 

beak,  so  I  finally  gave  him  a 

shove.  He  tried  to  kick  me, 

but  I  caught  his  leg  and 

flipped  him.  When  we  went 

up  to  Syracuse  this  year,  two  Oranges, 

a  veteran  and  a  trainee,  ganged  up 

on  me  and  knocked  me  down. 

BCM:  Do  you  know  the  other  teams'  mas- 
cots? 

THE  EAGLE:  Usually  you  introduce 
yourself  before  a  game  and  make  a 
couple  of  rough  plans  for  the  day — 
"you  chase  me  and  I'll  chase  you 
back,"  that  sort  of  thing.  I  know  most 
of  the  mascots  in  our  leagues.  And  I 
met  the  Purdue  Boilermaker  and  the 
North  Carolina  State  Wolfette  last 
year,  when  we  were  all  asked  to  ap- 
pear on  the  "Today  Show."  The 
Wolfette  is  gorgeous. 


BCM:  Is  there  a  behavior  code  for  mascots? 

THE  EAGLE:  There  are  unwritten 
rules,  at  least  for  me.  No  talking, 
because  a  voice  would  blow  the  whole 
mystique  of  the  thing.  Never  be  seen 
in  partial  costume.  Never  reveal  your 
true  identity.  Don't  lose  face  before 
the  home  fans.  Stay  out  of  the  play- 
ers' way.  Go  nuts. 

BCM:  Which  are  considered  cool  mascots, 
and  which  are  silly? 

THE  EAGLE:  Animal  mascots  are  the 
best,  because  you  can  really  get  into 
the  character.  Eagles,  panthers, 
wolves — those  are  cool.  People  mas- 
cots, like  Mountaineers  and  Knights, 
are  harder  to  pull  off.  The  fans  can 


see  that  you're  really  a  person.  The 
worst  mascots  are  fruits  and  nuts.  I 
mean,  who  wants  to  dress  up  like  an 
orange  or  a  buckeye? 

BCM:  Do  you  work  harder  when  BCis  losing? 

THE  EAGLE:  It  depends  on  the  score. 
If  it's  close,  I'm  trying  to  pump  up  the 
crowd.  If  we're  getting  smoked,  I  just 
fade  out. 

BCM:  What's  it  like  inside  the  uniform? 

THE  EAGLE:  Hot.  Very  hot.  I  lose  10 
pounds  during  football  games,  six  or 
seven  for  basketball.  The  head  weighs 
about  nine  pounds  and  the  suit  about 
four.  Sometimes  I  take  a  shower  at 
halftime  to  cool  down.  I  drink  a  lot  of 
water. 

BCM:  How  did  you  train  for  the  position? 

THE  EAGLE:  I  was  the  Waltham  High 
Hawk.  When  I  tried  out  for  the  posi- 
tion here,  I  had  a  whole  routine 
worked  out,  with  skits  and  everything. 
I  took  a  dance  class  to  get  ready,  and 
I  called  three  of  the  previous  eagles 
for  advice.  But  there's  not  much  you 
can  learn  from  somebody  else;  you 
either  have  it  or  you  don't. 

BCM:  Do  you  get  paid? 

THE  EAGLE:  No,  no,  no.  I  don't  get 
anything  except  meal  money  when 
the  teams  are  on  the  road.  Everybody 
assumes  I  get  paid.  The  only  time  I 
see  any  money  is  when  I  make  ap- 
pearances at  retirement  parties,  birth- 
day parties,  stuff  like  that.  By  the  way, 
I'm  available  for  appearances. 

BCM:  Is  there  any  chance  of  a  professional 
career  in  mascotry? 

THE  EAGLE:  Sure.  Most  professional 
teams  have  mascots  these  days.  Hey, 
the  San  Diego  Chicken  [mascot  of 
the  San  Diego  Padres  baseball  team] 
made  $370,000  last  year.  Wouldn't 
you  dress  up  like  a  chicken  for  that 
much  money? 

BCM:  Yes. 
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Commencement  '90 


Brokaw  tells  grads  to  heed  the  message  of  Europe's  transformation 


NBC  Nightly  News"  anchorman 
Tom  Brokaw  urged  graduates 
at  the  University's  1 14th  Com- 
mencement Exercises  to  heed  re- 
cent changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
other  countries,  and  apply  a  similar 
fervor  to  transforming  American 
society. 

The  May  21  event,  forced  inside 
Conte  Forum  because  of  rain,  feted 
2,500  graduates,  as  well  as  Brokaw 
and  five  other  honorary  degree  re- 
cipients. The  classes  of  1940  and 
1965  were  also  recognized  for  their 
gold  and  silver  jubilees. 

The  Class  of  1990,  Brokaw  said, 
like  graduating  classes  in  1968  and 
1941,  will  always  be  linked  to  tumul- 
tuous events  that  occurred  during  its 
final  year  in  college.  "You  do  not 
have  to  wait  for  the  judgment  of 
future  historians,"  he  said.  "You  can 
feel  the  earth  moving  right  now,  as 
freedom  and  independence  erupt 
with  volcanic  force  in  every  quad- 
rant of  the  globe." 

What  Americans  have  is  not 
"maintenance-free,"  said  Brokaw. 
"It  requires  vigilance  and  nourish- 
ment, and  that  is  your  responsibil- 
ity— and  mine.  It  is  the  obligation  of 
all,  but  especially  the  responsibilitv 
of  the  educated." 

In  addition  to  Brokaw,  who  re- 
ceived a  Doctorate  of  Humane  Let- 
ters, honorary  doctoral  degrees 
went  to  Edward  Brennan,  chair- 
man, president  and  CEO  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  (Business  Admini- 
stration); Howard  University  Presi- 
dent Franklyn  Jenifer,  former  chan- 
cellor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts' higher  education  system 
(Laws);  Cesar  Jerez,  SJ,  president  of 
Central  American  University  in 
Managua,  Nicaragua  (Humane  Let- 
ters); Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver, 
Special  Olympics  program  chair- 
man (Humane  Letters);  and  Nobel 
economist  Robert  Solow,  a  profes- 
sor at  MIT  (Laws). 
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Market  wise 

Student  group  finishes 
eighth  in  national 
stock-picking  contest 

Using  an  imaginary  $500,000  each 
and  a  toll-free  800  number,  a 
group  of  Boston  College  students 
proved  themselves  tops  in  the  Bay  State 
and  the  eighth-ranked  stock  pickers 
among  64  college  teams  participating 
in  this  year's  second  annual  AT&T 
Collegiate  Investment  Challenge. 

The  78  students,  working  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics Harold  Petersen,  over  four  months 
used  their  money  to  buy  and  sell  stocks 
at  prevailing  prices.  A  maximum  of  40 
transactions  per  team  member  was 
allowed,  no  more  than  $200,000  could 
be  invested  in  any  one  stock  and 
commissions  were  deducted.  No  col- 
lege group  ended  up  in  the  black,  and 
the  BC  crew  earned  their  top  10  plac- 


ing with  an  average  account  value  of 
$468,096. 

"It's  a  fun  game  for  students,"  said 
Petersen,  who  participated  in  the  advisor 
division  of  the  contest  and,  like  his 
charges,  finished  eighth.  "However, 
because  it's  not  real  money  and  the 
investors  really  have  nothing  to  lose, 
the  motivations  are  completely  differ- 
ent. In  the  real  world  an  investor  would 
diversify  more  and  wouldn't  take  the 

same  chances." 

Petersen's  success — he  ended  up 

with  a  portfolio  value  of  $539,551 — 
resulted  from  his  belief  that  a  plunge 
in  the  value  of  Bank  of  New  England 
stock  was  an  overreaction  to  unfavor- 
able publicity.  He  invested  when  the 
stock  was  low  and  sold  it  when,  as  he 
foresaw,  it  rose. 

John  Stillwagon  '90,  was  the  top 
BC  finisher  and  103rd  out  of  14,400 
participating  students.  After  an  in- 
formal discussion  with  Petersen  prior 
to  a  class,  Stillwagon  also  plunged 
into  Bankof  NewEngland.  He  bought 
at  3  1/2  and  sold  at  7  3/8  for  a  tidy 


Hot  hands — Petersen  and  protege  Stillwagon 


imaginary  profit  of  $212,000.  Still- 
wagon did  more  than  follow  his 
teacher's  advice,  however,  and  ended 
up  besting  Petersen  with  an  account 
value  of  $650,293.  (A young  lady  from 
Louisiana  State  was  tops  overall,  fin- 
ishing at  $1.2  million.) 

Stillwagon  said  he  plans  to  invest 
in  the  market  sometime  in  the  fu- 
ture, "when  I  can  afford  it." 

William  Casey,  SJ, 
dies  at  age  75 

William  Van  Etten  Casey,  SJ, 
former  chairman  of  the 
Theology  Department,  for- 
mer dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  BC's  first  academic  vice 
president,  died  on  June  13  at  age  75. 

Fr.  Casey  was  known  for  his  inno- 
vative work  as  a  teacher,  scholar  and 
administrator  over  a  long  career  at 
BC  and  at  the  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  A  1938  graduate  of  Boston 
College,  he  joined  the  BC  theology 
faculty  in  1946.  As  department  chair- 
man he  designed  a  summer  institute 
for  biblical  and  theological  study  that 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  at  a  Catholic 
college  in  the  U.S.  He  also  intro- 
duced courses  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  that  stressed  biblical 
knowledge. 

He  became  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science  in  1956,  where  he 
introduced  the  University's  first 
honors  program.  He  became  BC's 
first  academic  vice  president  in  1958 
and  was  instrumental  in  early  efforts 
to  open  the  College  of  A&S  to  women 
undergraduates.  At  Holy  Cross  he 
was  a  dean  and  editor  of  the  award- 
winning  Holy  Cross  Quarterly. 

Fr.  Casey,  who  retired  in  1979,  was 
a  skilled  writer  and  was  most  recently 
the  author  of Immortal  Diamond  (Bal- 
timore: Loyola  Press,  1990),  a  one- 
man  play  tracing  the  life  of  Jesuit 
poet  Cerard  Manley  Hopkins.  The 
play  had  its  debut  at  Boston  ( College 
as  part  of  the  Humanities  Series  and 
has  since  been  performed  at  26  sites 
across  the  country. 
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-  RESEARCH  NOTES  - 


ECONOMICS 

Idle  hands 

In  1950  nearly  half 
of  all   American 
men  65  and  older 
were    employed; 
today  that  figure  is 
17   percent.   Ac- 
cording to  Passing 
the  Torch:  The  Influence  of  Economic 
Incentives  on    Work  and  Retirement 
(Kalamazoo:   Upjohn  Institute  for 
Employment  Research,  1990) ,  a  book 
co-authored  by  BC  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomicsjoseph  Quinn,  older  workers 
aren't  necessarily  leaving  the  labor 
market  in  greater  proportions  be- 
cause they  no  longer  have  the  skills 
or  desire  or  health  to  work.  Rather, 
they  are  leaving  because  the  Social 
Security  and  private  pension  systems 
reward  them  for  it.  "Between  ages  62 
and  65,  Social  Security  benefits  are 
actuarially  fair,"  says  Quinn,  "but  at 
65  the  rules  become  extremely  un- 
fair in  that  benefits  foregone   [by 
delaying  retirement]  are  not  made 
up  in  increased  benefits  later.  Those 
who  work  past  65  actually  give  up 
Social  Security  wealth.  "The  message 
to  older  workers,  says  Quinn,  is  "You 
can  hang  around  if  you  want,  but,  in 
essence,  you  will  pay  for  that."  The 
authors  also  note  that  since  1961, 
when  the  Social  Security  eligibility 
age  was  lowered  to  62,  and  as  the 
availability   of  early   retirement 
through  private  pension  plans  has 
grown,  the  labor  force  participation 
rate  of  men  60  to  64  has  dropped 
from  nearly  80  percent  to  54  percent. 
If  the  current  incentives  are  not 
changed  by  business  or  government, 
the  authors  foresee  increased  move- 
ment of  older  workers  out  of  career 
jobs  and  into  part-time  ventures  that 
keep  their  incomes  below  Social 
Security  cutoff  levels.  The  trends,  says 
Quinn,  hold  potentially  troubling 
consequences  for  the  first  decades  of 
the  next  century,  when  the  retire- 
ment of  millions  of  baby  boomers 
could  drain  the  American  labor  force 
of  needed  workers. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Battle  of  the  senses 

It's  a  cheerless  fact 
that  for  some  years 
many  proponents 
of  the   two   most 
influential   philo- 
sophic movements 
of  the  20th  century 
have  barely  spoken  to  each  other. 
Now  Philosophy  Professor  Richard 
Cobb-Stevens  has  stepped  into  the 
firing  line,  arguing  in  Husserl  and 
Analytic  Philosophy    (Dordrecht: 
Kluwer,  1990)  that  the  dialogue  that 
once  transpired  between  the  found- 
ers of  these  schools  ought  to  be  picked 
up  by  the  disciples.  On  one  side  are 
the  analytical  philosophers,  follow- 
ers of  Gottlob  Frege,  a  turn-of-the- 
century  German  academic  who,  says 
Cobb-Stevens,  believed  philosophy 
ought  to  emulate  the  rigor  and  clar- 
ity of  mathematical  analysis  and  avoid 
dependence   on   more   imprecise 
modes  of  insight  and  reasoning.  On 
the  other  are  the  phenomenologists, 
followers  of  another  German  profes- 
sor, Edmund  Husserl,  who,  Cobb- 
Stevens  says,  believed  that  questions 
about  the  possibility  of  truth  or  about 
ethical  and  political  life  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  logical  analysis  alone;  truths 
must  first  be  gleaned  through  ordi- 
nary perceptions  and  common-sense 
practical  judgments.  Tracing  the 
break  between  the  two  traditions  and 
the  divergent  paths  each  has  taken, 
Cobb-Stevens  also  notes  what  they 
have  in  common.  Both  Frege  and 
Husserl,  he  says,  "wrote  in  defense  of 
human  reason  against  the  viewwhich 
has  surfaced  frequently  in  the  20th 
century  that  we  ought  to  give  up  on 
truth  and  settle  for  pragmatic  effi- 
cacy. They  both  shared  the  convic- 
tion that  we  can  achieve  some  degree 
of  objective  truth,  even  though  our 
access  to  truth  is  always  perspectival 
and  historically  conditioned."  This 
call  for  peace  talks  is  complicated, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  Cobb-Ste- 
vens' book  does  come  down  squarely 
on  the  phenomenological  side  of  the 
debate:  "I  believe  that  the  restrictive 


account  of  rationality  proposed  by 
modern  thinkers  from  Hobbes  to 
Frege — who  believe  that  the  hidden 
entities  uncovered  by  the  new  phys- 
ics are  somehow  more  real  than  the 
objects  of  ordinary  perception — has 
engendered  the  contemporary  de- 
spair about  our  rational  powers,"  he 
says.  He  adds,  "We  need  to  be  more 
sensible  and  admit  that  we  can  trust 
our  own  perceptions." 


SOCIOLOGY 

Twilight  time 

■M|  I  While  brooding  on 

BL^JbS]       I  mortality  is  a  time- 

W  I  honored  pastime 

J  i  I  for  people  at  all 

■    i         !■  I  stagesof life, it isin 
I  the  decade  of  the 

AXJtJU  I  50s  thai  man)  be- 
gin acutely  to  feel  the  limits  of  time, 
according  to  a  BC  researcher.  In  a 
study  of  72  professional  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  50  and 
60,  Professor  of  Sociology  David  Karp 
found  that  "the  50s  are  a  kind  of  ful- 
crum decade,  a  turning  point  in  the 
aging  process  during  which  people, 
more  sharply  than  before,  are  made 
to  feel  their  age."  The  reminders  are 
everywhere,  notes  Karp,  from  per- 
sonal illness,  to  the  obituary  pages 
"where  people  find  that  others  their 
age  die  with  some  regularity,"  to  the 
basketball  court,  where,  he  recounts, 
a  younger  teammate  turned  to  one 
fifty-something  man  after  a  game  and 
commented,  "Nice  game,  sir."  At  the 
same  time,  however,  notes  the  study 
report  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Ger- 
ontologist,  people  in  their  50s  reported 
feeling  "wiser" — more  able  to  enjoy 
life  and  to  avoid  worry  and  dispute. 
The  50s,  Karp  says,  are  "a  time  of 
liberation  . . .  during  which  [people] 
are  able  to  view  their  lives  in  a  broader 
way."  Karp  also  notes  that  while  for 
men  the  50s  contain  career  plateaus, 
for  women,  particularly  those  who  re- 
sumed a  career  after  raising  children, 
the  50s  can  be  an  age  of  expanding 
possibilities.  ■ 
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For  want  of  a 
shredder 

Retired  U.S.  Representative 
from  Massachusetts  Edward  P. 
Boland  was  in  fine  form  in  April 
when  he  presented  the  Burns 
Library's  Congressional  Collec- 
tions with  two  truckloads  of 
records  and  memorabilia  from 
his  36-year  career.  Referring  to 
the  D.C.  "bachelor  pad"  he 
shared  for  many  years  with  Tip 
O'Neill  '36,  Boland  quipped 
that  his  papers  are  in  "an  emi- 
nently suitable  setting,  inas- 
much as  BC  will  now  feature 
the  O'Neill  Chair  [in  Ameri- 
can Politics]  and  the  Boland 
papers — just  like  our  apart- 
ment." Boland,  probably  best 
known  for  the  eponymous 
amendments  that  restricted  aid 
to  the  Nicaraguan  contras  and 
that  White  House  officials  were 
accused  of  violating  in  the  Iran- 
contra  affair,  said  he  "couldn't 
think  of  a  better  place  for  my 
papers  than  BC,"  and  then 
added,  "After  all,  I  didn't  have 
a  shredder." 


Where  the 
students  are 

According  to  figures  from  the 
Office  of  the  Academic  Vice 
President,  of  the  I Fniversity's 
nine  schools  or  colleges,  three 


saw  enrollment  increases  over 
the  1980s,  one  experienced  a 
decline  and  five  saw  little 
change  in  numbers  of  students. 
The  increases  were  in  A&S, 
(4,839  to  5,579),  the  Carroll 
Graduate  School  of  Manage- 
ment (489  to  699),  and  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work  (252  to  358).  The  de- 
crease was  in  Nursing,  where 
over  the  decade  enrollments 
fell  from  723  to  338. 


Simple  gifts 

"Simplicity  is  connected  witli 
choice.  Every  choice  simplifies 
your  life.  Choice  means  saying 
no  to  one  path  in  order  to  say 
yes  to  another.  You  can't  have 
it  all.  You  must  sacrifice.  Every 
choice  is  a  sacrifice  of  one  path 
for  another.  Every  such  sacri- 
fice simplifies  your  life  by  at 
least  50  percent.  For  every  pat  li 
that  is  chosen,  at  least  one  is 
rejected,  often  more  than  one. 
The  more  natural  it  becomes 
to  you  to  make  moral  choices, 
the  more  natural  it  will  become 
to  you  to  live  simply." 

From  "Making  Chains:  Practical 
Wisdom  for  Everyday  Moral 
Decisions"  (Ann  Arbor:  Servant 
Publications,  1  <>'><»  by  Philosophy 
Professoi  Pete)  Kreeft 


In  their  own  league 


Twelve  colleges  fielding  Division  I-A  football  teams  have  received 
1990  citations  for  graduating  at  least  70  percent  of  players  who 
had  enrolled  four  years  earlier  on  football  scholarship.  Boston 
College  was,  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  in  the  group  named 
by  the  College  Football  Association.  A  recent  NCAA  survey  of 
Division  I-A  institutions  found  five-year  graduation  rates  for 
football  players  to  be  35  and  55  percent  at  public  and  private 
colleges,  respectively.  For  those  who  wonder  how  "top-20"  lists 
might  be  affected  if  a  70  percent  graduation  rate  was  requisite,  we 
provide  the  following  1989  final  collegiate  football  standings. 
Ties  have  been  decided  according  to  the  fairest  means  available 
to  editors,  alphabetical  order. 


1.  Notre  Dame  11-1 

2.  Arkansas  10-1 

8.  Rutgers  2-7-2 

9.  Rice  2-8-1 

3.  Virginia  10-2 

4.  Hawaii  9-2-1 

5.  Duke  8-3 

6.  Georgia  Inst.  Tech. 

7.  Syracuse  7-4 

7-4 

10.  Boston  College  2-9 

11.  N.  Carolina  (Chapel 
Hill)  1-10 

12.Vanderbilt  1-10 

The  librarians  done  it 

Bapst  Library  has  compiled  a  listing  of  its  collection 
of  mystery  books  under  the  title  "The  Book  of  Kills." 
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Better  late 


A  woman  of  her  times,  Marga- 
ret O'Brien  married  soon  after 
graduating  from  college  in 
1947  and  raised  four  children. 
When  her  husband,  former 
CSOM  professor  Joseph  D. 
O'Brien,  died  in  1983,  she  be- 
came a  paralegal  worker,  but 
"the  more  I  did,  the  more  I  felt 
I  could  have  done  if  I  had  a  law 
degree,"  she  says.  Without  tell- 
ing her  children,  one  of  whom 
is  a  lawyer,  she  took  the  LSAT 
and  was  accepted  into  three 
law  schools.  This  spring  she 
graduated  from  BC  Law.  "1 
don't  get  as  uptight  as  they  do 
about  grades,"  she  said  when 
asked  about  the  differences  be- 
tween her  and  her  younger 
classmates.  "If  I  don't  get  won- 
derful marks  it  doesn't  bother 
me,  as  long  as  I  pass."  While  a 
student,  O'Brien  worked  at 
BC's  Legal  Assistance  Bureau 
where,  she  says,  "occasionally 
people  will  call  who  feel  over- 
whelmed. But  when  I  say  that  I, 
too,  am  a  widow  and  that  I  am 


64  years  old  and  in  law  school, 
they  often  take  heart."  O'Brien 
said  her  most  unpleasant  age- 
related  law  experience  oc- 
curred when  a  judge  once 
mistook  her  for  her  disabled 
client.  "I'm  pleased  to  say  that 
I  won  the  case  anyway,"  she 
says. 


Giving  'em  hell 

BC  sophomores  Mark  Hutch- 
inson, Javant  Prabhu  and 
Charles  Smith  were  among  92 
American  winners  of  1990 
Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarships. 
The  scholarships  pay  tuition, 
book  costs  and  fees  for  the  final 
two  undergraduate  years  and 
two  years  of  graduate  school. 
Nearly  700  colleges  nominated 
up  to  three  students  each — for 
a  total  of  1,310  nominees — but 
only  BC  and  Stanford  turned 
the  hat  trick  this  year.  The  trio 
joins  three  other  Truman 
Scholars  among  BC  under- 
graduates. 


On  the  Quayle  trail 


Despite  an  all-out  effort,  BCM  has  been  unable  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  a  rumor  that  had  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle  speaking 
at  commencement.  What  we  do  know  is  that  (1)  the  rumor 
reached  the  Boston  Globe  in  April  through  columnist  David  Nyhan, 
who  (2)  told  it  to  editor  Ellen  Clegg,  who  (3)  relayed  it  to  reporter 
Phyllis  Coons,  who  (4)  tried,  without  success,  to  confirm  it  on 
campus  and  in  Washington,  as  a  result  of  which  (5)  the  rumor  was 
broadcast  widely  on  campus  and  in  Washington,  as  a  result  of 
which  (6)  it  percolated  nicely  until  BC  announced  in  early  May 
that  Tom  Brokaw  would  speak.  And  then,  in  July,  the  rumor 
surfaced  in  a  Globe  story,  and  with  the  fillip  that  BC  had  chosen 
not  to  honor  Quayle  because  of  the  Administration's  stand  on  El 
Salvador.  In  fact,  the  vice  president  was  never  nominated,  for- 
mally or  informally,  as  commencement  speaker.  Nyhan  says  he 
heard  the  rumor  from  a  BC  source,  whom  he  declined  to  name. 
We've  come  to  believe  that  his  Deep  Throat  overheard  someone 
say  "Who's  your  commencement  speaker?"  and  interpreted  this 
as  "Hoosier  commencement  speaker."  But  keep  it  to  yourself. 


Among  our  graduates 

It  has  been  extrapolated  from  National  Re- 
search Council  figures  that  8  percent  of  all 
black  Americans  awarded  doctorates  in  higher 
education  this  year  received  them  from  Boston 
College.  According  to  the  NRC,  37  African 
Americans  earned  such  degrees  in  1990;  three 
were  graduated  from  Boston  College.  The  new 
doctors  are  (above,  from  left)  Judith  Sanford- 
Harris,  a  dean  at  Bunker  Hill  College;  Sylvia 
Quarles  Simmons,  vice  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Higher  Education  Loan  Association; 
and  Roberta  Christler  Tourse,  a  GSSW  faculty 
member.  A  bachelor's  degree  also  went  to 
Joseph  Dejames,  a  triple  major  in  philosophy, 
biology  and  black  studies,  and  the  first  BC 
graduate  to  claim  a  major  concentration  in 
Black  Studies,  normally  a  minor. 


Comings  and 
Goings 

Quentin  Lauer,  SJ,  professor 
of  European  philosophy  at 
Fordham  University,  has  been 
named  Thomas  I.  Gasson  Pro- 
fessor for  1990-91. 

A  search  is  underway  to  find  a 
replacement  for  Mary  Sue  In- 


fante, dean  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  since  July  1986,  who 
resigned  as  of  June. 

Louis  S.  Corsini,  a  member  of 
the  accounting  faculty  since 
1971 ,  has  been  appointed  asso- 
ciate dean  of  the  Carroll  School 
ofManagementanddeanofits 
graduate  programs. 
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Where  the  need  is:  one  Jesuit's  journey 

Julio  Giulietti,  SJ,  founding  director  of  BC's  International  Volunteer  Program  and  associate  director  of  the 
University 's  Program  for  the  Study  of  Faith,  Peace  and  Justice,  resigned  his  positions  at  the  end  of  the  academic 
yearin  order' to  pursue  a  ministry  with  American  Hispanics.  He  will  spend  the  next  year  and  a  half  in  Guatemala 
and  Peru  working  with  "Fe  y  Alegria,  "  a  Jesuit-sponsored  program  that  runs  465  educational  centers  in  Latin 
America.  Fr.  Giulietti  spoke  recently  with  assistant  editor  Mary  Callahan. 


BCM:  Why  have  you  chosen  to  leave  Boston 
College? 

GIULIETTI:  I  am  a  Jesuit.  A  critical 
part  of  Jesuit  identity  in  the  contem- 
porary world  is  the  service  of  faith 
and  the  promotion  of  justice.  Faith 
and  justice  are  intricately  related. 
Working  with  and  for  others  who  are 
struggling  for  the  basic  components 
of  justice — food  and  clothing,  shel- 
ter, job  training  and  esteem  as  a 
person  or  people — is  at  the  core  of 
what  the  church  asks  of  us  Jesuits. 

For  nearly  eight  years  I've  been 
working  with  young  people  who  are, 
by  and  large,  quite  affluent.  Now  I 
feel  it's  time  to  work  with  those  less 
materially  well-off,  with  the  largest 
segment  of  the  human  population. 
In  no  way  am  I  saying  that  affluent 
people  do  not  need  ministry.  I 
wouldn't  have  loved  my  work  here  if 
I  felt  so.  But  the  world  is  very  large 
and  the  needs  are  very  great. 

BCM:  Why  Hispanic  ministry? 

GIULIETTI:  Many  Hispanic  people 
from  Central  and  Latin  America  are 
coming  to  the  United  States,  most 
often  because  of  war  and  political 
strife,  and  there  are  not  enough 
people  to  minister  to  them  at  the 
pastoral  level.  The  best  projections 
are  that  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  56 
percent  of  the  American  Catholic 
population  will  be  Hispanic.  One  of 
the  Jesuit  chai  isms,  or  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  to  work  where  the  needs 
are. 

When  I  get  back  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  persons  I  would  like  to  be 
involved  with  are  newly  arrived 
immigrants  and  refugees,  who  often 


are  in  the  United  States  illegally.  I'd 
like  to  work  in  a  pastoral  center  that 
takes  seriously  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  these  people,  their  co-re- 
sponsibility for  each  other  in  a  new 
environment;  a  center  that  offers  or 


has  a  good  liaison  -with  legal  assis- 
tance for  immigrants  and  refugees, 
medical  care  for  them,  and  educa- 
tion, especially  at  the  young  adult 
level. 
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BCM:  How  does  this  ministry  relate  to  the 
Jesuits'  traditional  roles  as  teachers  and 
scholars? 

GIULIETTI:  In  the  U.S.  we  are  known 
for  our  work  in  high  schools,  colleges 
and  universities,  although  we  are 
involved  with  many  other  apostolates 
as  well.  We  got  into  the  education 
ministry  because  there  was  a  need  no 
one  was  responding  to.  For  example, 
Boston  College  was  founded  because 
the  sons  of  immigrants,  especially 
Irish  immigrants,  were  unable  to  get 
into  Harvard,  Yale  or  other  good 
universities.  Jesuits  educated  these 
Catholic  immigrants  so  they  could 
enter  the  professions  and  take  their 
places  as  responsible  persons  in 
American  society.  Now,  the  immi- 
grants have  changed,  but  they  have 
the  same  kinds  of  needs. 

In  a  sense,  Jesuits  in  the  United 
States  have  moved  away  from  serving 
the  people  who  need  it  the  most. 
Those  immigrants  whom  we  tradi- 
tionally served  are  now  among  the 
power  elite — and  we  have  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  become  totally  identified 
with  the  power  elite,  but  to  keep  in 
touch  with  a  relationship  with  God 
that  calls  us  to  be  a  truthful  presence 
in  society  and  committed  to  the  poor. 
That  doesn't  rule  out  working  with 
the  affluent,  but  I  think  the  nuance  is 
to  help  the  affluent  see  the  truth. 

BCM:  Are  universities  and  high  schools  no 
longer  appropriate  to  the  Jesuit  mission, 
then? 

GIULIETTI:  High  schools  and  uni- 
versities are  still  very  relevant  aposto- 
lates. But  their  relevancy  depends  on 
how  well  Jesuits  and  those  we  collabo- 
rate with  actually  convey  the  central 
part  of  the  Jesuit  identity,  the  faith 
that  does  justice.  This  faith  entails  a 
clear  option  for  the  poor. 

This  is  where  a  Jesuit  education 
can  make  a  difference.  People  who 
attend  our  colleges  and  universities 
should  have  frequent  access  to  expe- 
riences, coursework  and  formative 
religious  experiences  that  attune 
them  to  the  struggle  forjustice  among 


'We  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
become  totally  identified  with 
the  power  elite,  but  to  keep  in 
touch  with  a  relationship  with 
God  that  calls  us  to  be  a  truth- 
ful presence  in  society  and 
committed  to  the  poor. ' 


the  poor  in  our  own  country  and  in 
the  world.  We  should  challenge  stu- 
dents to  look,  really  look,  and  think 
about  what  it  means  that  the  majority 
of  people  in  our  world  struggle  for 
enough  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
just  to  maintain  life;  or  what  it  means 
that  U.S.  tax  dollars  are  used  to  prop 
up  murderous  regimes  that  kill  poor 
people — and  Jesuits — -just  to  main- 
tain economic  power  for  a  few.  Like- 
wise, if  we  can  enable  more  students 
to  live  with  and  become  friends  with 
the  poor,  to  learn  from  them,  then 
the  education  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart  will  be  in  sync. 

That's  what  I  think  would  make 
education  at  a  Catholic  Jesuit  institu- 
tion significantly  different,  and  that's 
how  it  could  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  American  society.  Just 
how  we  do  that  is  where  the  struggle 
is  at  BC.  I  really  think  we  have  to  do 
more.  The  stakes  are  very  high. 

BCM:  Are  Jesuit  institutions  in  other  coun- 
tries dealing  with  these  questions  as  well? 

GIULIETTI:  Definitely.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  Jesuit  schools  in  Central 
and  Latin  Americajesuits  had  to  make 
a  choice  to  align  themselves  either 
with  the  affluent  and  powerful  in 
society  or  with  the  poor.  Most  of  the 
schools  opted  to  serve  the  educa- 
tional and  other  human  needs  of  the 
poor,  a  decision  that  often  put  them 
at  loggerheads  with  the  economically 
powerful.  But  enrollments  have  in- 
creased, the  sense  of  mission  and 
satisfaction  in  what  Jesuits  do  has 
deepened,   and   the   teachers   in 


schools — most  of  whom  are  Chris- 
tian lay  people — have  found  that  their 
own  Christian  vocation  has  deepened 
too,  the  vocation  to  live  with  a  faith 
that  does  justice. 

Jesuit  schools  in  Latin  America 
used  to  be  for  children  of  the  upper 
class,  but  not  anymore.  Many  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  are  sent  to  Miami  or 
to  other  private  schools  because  the 
power  elite  feels  that  the  Society  of 
Jesus  sold  them  out. 

You  see  this  all  over  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  also  in  the  Philippines,  in 
South  Korea;  you  see  it  in  Zimbabwe, 
you  see  it  in  South  Africa,  you  see  it  in 
the  places  where  people  are  strug- 
gling against  massive  institutional 
injustice,  often  of  an  economic  or 
religious  sort.  The  Jesuits  will  face 
this  problem  more  and  more  if  we 
are  true  to  our  heritage.  We  are  going 
to  lose  some  friends,  but  will  gain 
many  more,  especially  those  who 
suffer  unjustly.  I'm  convinced  of  that. 

BCM:  Is  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.S. 
failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  Hispanic 
members? 

GIULIETTI:  In  Northeastern  corri- 
dor cities,  the  church  has  still  much 
to  do,  which  is  why  I  will  most  likely 
be  working  either  in  the  New  Eng- 
land area  or  New  York.  The  church  in 
the  Southwest  and  the  Far  West  is  re- 
sponding more  creatively  to  the  situ- 
ation— the  ministries  that  have  been 
started  there  are  very  successful.  In 
fact,  the  church  in  the  Southwest  and 
in  the  Far  West  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
Hispanic  church,  where  the  Anglos 
will  be  the  minority. 

BCM:  How  are  the  Anglos  responding  to  this 
situation? 

GIULIETTI:  Some  feel  as  if  the  church 
is  being  invaded,  but  it's  not  only  their 
church.  We  have  to  respect  their 
feelings,  but  we  also  have  to  respond 
to  the  legitimate  human  needs  of 
other  cultures  as  they  become  inte- 
grated into  our  country.  Hispanics 
bring  great  richness  to  our  country 
and  our  church. 
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Bruise  brothers 


BCs  boys  of  the  mat  grapple  with  opponents,  pounds,  injuries 
and  obscurity.  'Ah,  but  they  love  it,  'says  the  coach 


BY  BRIAN  DOYLE 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  BCs  Flynn 
Recreation  Complex,  in  a  cor- 
ner between  the  men's  showers 
and  locker  room,  is  a  sauna,  a  wooden 
box  about  8  feet  high  and  15  feet 
long.  Inside,  the  temperature  hovers 
,ti omul  ISO  degrees  and  writhing 
(loads  ( »f  steam  conjure  up  a  commu- 
nity opera  company's  version  of  hell. 
In  tliis  box  on  a  cold  spring  day,  are 
1  1  young  men  ofwidely  varying  sizes, 
states  of  undress  and  stages  of  perspi- 
ration. 

They  are,  collectively,  the  BC  var- 
sity wresding  team,  and  they  are 
engaged  in  one  of  the  time-honored 


traditions  of  their  ancient  sport:  "mak- 
ing weight,"  or  losing  that  last  pound 
or  two  that  keeps  them  from  hitting 
their  weight  class  limits  on  the  nose. 
Dieters  who  chart  pounds  religiously 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain  a 
static  body  weight.  For  a  wrestler, 
whose  sport  requires  his  bringing  to 
bear  upon  his  opponent  as  much 
legal  brawn  as  possible,  weighing 
exactly  what  you're  allowed  to  is  a 
matter  of  some  import. 

Wrestling  is,  to  say  the  least,  no 
easy  path  to  athletic  glory  at  BC.  In 
any  group  of  1,000  fans  knowledge- 
able enough  to  list  the  past  season's 
basketball  starters  or  explicate  the 
quarterback  sweepstakes  of  recent 


times,  it's  unlikely  many 
could  be  found  who 
could  name  BCs  wres- 
tling stars  of  1 989-90.  For 
the  record,  they  were 
seniors  Creg  Pulskamp 
(190  lbs.)  and  John 
Merklinger  (heavy- 
weight), New  England 
and  national  Catholic 
college  champions  at 
their  respective  weights. 
Both  qualified  for  the 
NCAA  finals,  where 
Merklinger  lost  a  close 
match  to  an  All-Ameri- 
can,  and  Pulskamp,  side- 
lined by  injury,  was 
forced  to  default. 

Obscurity  is,  in  fact,  a 
condition  of  life  for  var- 
sity wrestlers  at  most 
American  colleges. 
While  a  BC  wrestler's 
practice  regimen  is  as 
arduous  as  anyone's  (six 
days  a  week,  three  hours 
a  day),  he  enjoys  few  of 
the  perks  that  belong  to 
football,  basketball  and  hockey  play- 
ers. He  has  no  practice  room,  his 
coach's  office  is  a  cinderblock  cu- 
bicle that  boasts  a  color  photo  of 
John  Wayne  as  decoration,  and  the 
crowd's  at  meets  are,  well,  sparse. 
"Cirlfriends,  roommates  and  parents, 
mostly,"  notes  coach  Rod  Buttry  dryly. 
"Sometimes  just  girlfriends." 

Road  trips  cany  the  wrestler  to 
places  like  South  Bend  and  Cleve- 
land, and  he  spends  hours  having  his 
face  rubbed  against  a  venerable  rub- 
ber mat  or  pretending  to  relish  a 
dinner  of  lettuce  leaves,  light  on  the 
oil.  "Ah,  but  they  love  it,"  says  Buttry. 
'The  glory  is  endless,  their  coach  is 
witty  and  personable,  they're  in  top 
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shape.  What  could  be  better?" 

Buttry — a  grinning,  sharp-tongued 
fellow  who  resembles  a  smaller,  slim- 
mer version  of  actorjack  Nicholson — 
is  the  eleventh  of  the  sauna's  occu- 
pants today.  A  star  wrestler  at  North 
Carolina  State,  he  made  a  one-year 
pilgrimage  to  the  mecca  of  the  sport, 
the  University  of  Iowa,  before  com- 
ing East  to  coach  at  Bridgewater  State, 
Harvard,  BU  and  finally  BC,  where 
he  has  been  coach  for  four  years. 

They've  not  been  easy.  The  team 
has  been  below  .500  every  year,  and 
this  year's  team  finished  5-9,  despite 
the  successes  of  its  two  standouts. 

Buttry  is  candid  about  the  reasons 
for  this  less-than-glittering  vic- 
tory chart.  BC's  Division  I  oppo- 
nents, he  notes,  offer  scholarships, 
stockpile  athletes  by  "red-shirting" 
them  and  pour  notable  amounts  of 
money  into  practice  facilities.  BC 
offers  no  wrestling  scholarships,  so 
Buttry  depends  on  word-of-mouth, 
informal  scouting,  and  his  own  per- 
suasiveness for  recruiting.  Most  of  his 
athletes  are  walk-ons  who  wrestled  in 
high  school.  Merklinger,  a  Virginian, 
already  had  a  football  scholarship. 
Pulskamp,  a  California!!,  turned 
down  wrestling  scholarships  from 
other  schools  because  he  wanted  to 
attend  BC.  Depending  on  walk-ons, 
notes  Buttry,  means  scrambling  for  a 
full  team;  manpower  at  the  smaller 
weights  was  spotty  enough  this  year 
that  the  team  sometimes  found  itself 
literally  behind  before  the  meet 
started,  having  forfeited  a  match  or 
two  because  there  wasn't  anyone  at 
that  weight. 

"To  have  a  pretty  good  team  at  this 
level,  you  need  depth,"  says  Buttry. 
"Some  teams  have  30  or  40  guys.  We 
have  about  15,  depending  on  the 
week,  and  the  guys  are  bunched  up  in 
the  middle  weights.  When  this  sea- 
son began  I  didn't  have  an  18-poun- 
der  or  a  67-pounder;  I  had  to  move 
up  my  poor  50-pounder  [senior  Rene 
Canezin]  up  to  67." 

There  are  10  weight  classes  in  col- 
legiate wrestling,  ranging  from  118 


pounds  to  heavyweight — which  can 
be  anywhere  from  190  up  to  270 — 
and  except  for  heavyweight  the  classes 
are  familiarly  referred  to  by  the  last 
two  digits  of  the  weight  number.  Not 
so  many  years  ago  heavyweight  was 
an  unlimited  class,  but  several  heart 
attacks  and  early  deaths  among  the 
heaviest  college  wrestlers  (notably 
Olympian  Chris  Taylor,  who  occa- 
sionally topped  400  pounds  and  died 
at  age  29)  led  the  NCAA  to  put  a 
ceiling  on  the  weight. 


Road  trips  carry  the  wres- 
tler to  places  like  South 

Bend  and  Cleveland,  and 
he  spends  hours  having 

his  face  rubbed  against  a 

venerable  rubber  mat  or 

pretending  to  relish  a 

dinner  of  lettuce  leaves, 

light  on  the  oil. 


Though  Buttry  has  to  scramble 
every  year  to  fill  weight  slots,  his  hope 
for  the  program  is  not  a  slew  of  schol- 
arships. What  he  dreams  about  in 
fevered  visions  in  the  sauna  is  a  prac- 
tice room.  For  years  the  wrestling 
team  has  commandeered  one  end  of 
the  RecPlex  fieldhouse  for  their  daily 
practices.  The  sight  of  the  wrestlers 
unrolling  the  mats  that  make  up  their 
impromptu  wrestling  room  as  track 
practice  swirls  around  them,  tennis 
balls  fly  by  and  shot-putters  launch 
cannonballs  just  over  their  heads  is 
familiar  to  Plex  regulars.  Buttry  has 
noticed  what  he  calls  "cannonball 
paranoia"  among  those  standing  at 
the  edges  of  the  practice  mat. 

Lacking  roaring  crowds  or  rooms 
of  their  own,  "non-revenue"  sports 
like  wrestling  are  inevitably  sustained 
by  the  passion  and  camaraderie  of 


the  practitioners  and  the  leadership 
of  part-time  devotee  coaches  (Buttry 
himself  works  for  a  forestry  company) . 

Today's  sauna  session  is  typical  for 
the  wrestlers.  Practice  went  well,  and 
Buttry  is  pleased.  "This  sport  is  99 
percent  psychological,"  he  says,  "and 
controlled  violence  in  practice  is  the 
key."  Most  of  the  team  has  trooped 
into  the  hot  box,  and  the  coach  holds 
forth  from  the  corner,  his  voice 
emerging  god-like  from  a  cloud  of 
steam. 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  the 
guy . . .  " 

"Yes,  many  times,"  pipes  up  a  fresh- 
man. 

"The  guy,"  Buttry  continues  re- 
lentlessly, "who  was  locked  in  the 
sauna  by  his  coach?  He  was  eight 
pounds  over.  The  coach  took  the  rest 
of  the  team  to  the  movies  and  came 
back  three  hours  later  to  find  the  guy 
trying  to  breathe  the  air  coming  in 
the  crack  at  the  bottom  of  the  door." 

"What  happened  to  the  guy?"  the 
freshman  says. 

"Well,  they  let  him  out,"  says  But- 
try, deadpan. 

"But  then  what?" 

"He  got  a  knife  and  tried  to  kill  the 
coach,"  says  Buttry. 

"What  a  rotten  coach,"  says  the 
boy. 

"Driven  mad  by  a  freshman,"  says 
Buttry.  The  seniors  grin,  knowing 
this  is  only  the  first  salvo  of  another 
Buttry  disquisition  on  the  lowly  sta- 
tion of  freshmen  wrestlers. 

Soon  Buttry  leads  his  wrestlers  en 
masse  out  of  the  sauna  and  into  the 
shower.  He  reminds  them  to  eat 
lightly.  He  reminds  them  that  prac- 
tice tomorrow  is  mandatory.  He 
reminds  them  that  he  is  a  wonderful 
coach  and  they  are  laggards  in  com- 
prehending his  simple  instructions 
for  glorious  victory.  They  dress,  rau- 
cously, and  straggle  out  of  the  locker 
room.  After  they  leave  Buttry  heads 
back  into  the  sauna  for  "just  a  couple 
of  minutes  more."  Before  he  enters 
the  box  he  carefully  checks  the  locker 
room  for  lurking  freshmen  and  then 
checks  the  lock  on  the  door.  ■ 
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■THE    CAMPAIGN     FOR    BOSTON    COLLEGE- 


Campaign's  'national  alumni  phase'  begins 

Achievement  of  $100  million  signals  start  of  critical  18-month  effort 


Campaign  officials  have  an- 
nounced the  inauguration  of 
the  effort's  "National  Alumni 
Phase,"  geared  to  what  has  always 
been  the  backbone  of  fundraising  at 
the  University — alumni  donors.  This 
phase,  which  will  be  active  until  the 
five-year  drive  concludes  in  Decem- 
ber 1991,  was  launched  as  the 
$125,000,000  drive  passed  the  critical 
century  mark,  with  pledges  and  gifts 
at  $101,012,618  as  of  July  1,  1990. 


'We  still  have  a  way  to  go  to 
meet  our  goal,  and  we're  going 
to  need  help  from  many  thou- 
sands of  people  to  get  there. ' 


"We  began  this  Campaign,"  said 
Co-Chairman  John  M.  Connors  '63, 
"with  the  belief  that  Boston  College 
had  reached  a  stage  in  its  develop- 
ment where  it  was  ready  for  the  most 
ambitious  fundraising  drive  in  its 
history,  and  everything  we  have  seen 
so  far  has  reinforced  that  faith.  Reach- 
ing $100,000,000  is  an  important 
breakthrough,  but  we  can't  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  still  have  a  way  to  go 
before  we  meet  our  goal,  and  we're 
going  to  need  help  from  many  thou- 
sands of  people  to  get  there." 

University  Relations  Vice  President 
Paul  LeComte  characterized  the 
Campaign  to  date  as  "an  endorse- 
ment of  the  principles  and  values" 
forwhich  the  University  stands.  "The 
Boston  ( College  community,"  he  said, 
"was  ready  to  heat  our  message.  It 
was,  and  remains,  ready  to  respond." 

The  National  Alumni  Phase  will 
loins  on  response  at  the  BC  Fund 
level.  Among  areas  that  will  receive 
renewed  attention  are  reunion  class 
gifts,  parent  fundraising,  enrollment 
in  the  Fides  and  Fides  Patron  giving 


societies  (for  annual  donors  of  $  1 ,000 
and  $2,500  respectively),  multi-year 
gifts,  and  "stretch  commitments"  at 
all  levels  of  giving.  At  the  same  time 
major  gifts  will  continue  to  actively 
be  sought  through  a  volunteer  struc- 
ture that  now  includes  a  Chicago 
regional  committee  chaired  by  R. 
Michael  Murray  '61,  director  of  the 
management  consulting  firm  McK- 
insey  and  Company.  Campaign  ac- 
tivities are  also  being  targeted  in  the 
New  York,  Florida,  Washington  D.C., 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  areas. 
"It's  those  people  who  have  not  yet 


voiced  their  support  for  Boston  Col- 
lege who  are  going  to  take  us  over  the 
top,"  said  LeComte.  "We're  counting 
on  them  to  help  us  bring  this  Cam- 
paign home  in  a  manner  that  will 
make  every  one  of  our  supporters 
and  volunteers  proud  to  have  been 
part  of  this  historic  effort." 

As  the  Campaign  achieved  the 
nine-figure  level,  evidence  of  its 
impact  was  being  seen  across  cam- 
pus: in  newly  endowed  professorships, 
in  scholarships  awarded  from  Cam- 
paign funds,  in  the  construction  of 
the  Chemistry  Center,  new  library 


•V.  ■- 
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SHAW  SOCIETY— Members  of  the  Joseph  Coolidge  Shaw  Society,  which  honors  individuals  who  have 
remembered  Boston  College  in  their  estate  plans,  were  guests  at  a  Palm  Sunday  Liturgy  and  brunch  on 
April  8.  Above,  Francis  C.  Mackin,  SJ,  '53,  faculty  advisorto  alumni  and  the  event's  guest  speaker,  greets 
(left)  Doris  Ahearn,  wife  of  Francis  X.  Ahearn  '40,  and  Ruth  Fasano,  a  friend  of  Boston  College. 
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books  and  materials,  and  the  myriad 
events  hosted  within  the  Conte  Fo- 
rum . 

But  in  addition  to  these,  the  Cam- 
paign, as  evidenced  by  the  achieve- 
ment of  $100,000,000,  has  placed 
Boston  College  fundraising  in  a  new 
era,  according  to  volunteers  and  staff. 
"Less  than  10  years  ago,"  said  Co- 
Chairman  James  F.  Cleary  '50,  "Bos- 
ton College  completed  a  five-year 
campaign  that  raised  $26,000,000  in 
cash  and  commitments.  This  year,  we 
received  $20,000,000  in  cash  gifts 
alone."  Added  Cleary,  "The  Boston 
College  tradition  has  always  been  to 
move  from  strength  to  greater 
strength,  and  that's  what  we've  seen 
here." 


Minority  teachers  and 
students  to  benefit  from 
recent  foundation  grants 

Two  recent  gifts  to  The  Campaign 
for  Boston  College  will 
strengthen  the  University's  com- 
mitment to  equal  access  to  education 
and  to  support  for  minority  students. 

A  $406,100  gift  from  the  L.G.  Bal- 
four Foundation  will  be  used  to 
launch  a  program  to  increase  the 
number  of  minority  teachers  in  Bos- 
ton-area public  schools;  and  a 
$100,000  gift  from  The  Capital  Cities 
Foundation,  part  of  ABC/Capital 
Cities,  will  increase  support  of  Bos- 
ton College  undergraduate  minority 
students. 

The  Balfour  grant  will  address  the 
shortage  of  minority  teachers  in  this 
country.  According  to  studies,  said 
SOE  Dean  Diana  Pullin,  despite  years 
of  effort,  minority  students  remain 
seriously  underrepresented  in  uni- 
versity-based teacher  programs.  SOE 
has  made  the  enrollment  of  minority 
students  a  priority,  and  the  Balfour 
grant  will  be  used  to  support  the 
expansion  of  the  school's  program. 

The  ABC/Capital  Cities  grant  will 
be  used  to  fund  financial  and  pro- 
grammatic assistance  for  students  of 


RARE  EDITION— A  facsimile  version  of  "The  Book  of  Kells,"  one  of  Ireland's  literary  and  artistic 
treasures,  has  found  a  home  at  Boston  College  as  a  gift  of  Boston's  Eire  Society.  Above,  publisher  Urs 
Duggelin,  Eire  Society  President  Margaret  Fermoyle  Flagg  and  President  Monan  view  the  facsimile  of 
the  illuminated  medieval  manuscript  in  the  Burns  Library. 


color  enrolled  at  Boston  College.  The 
money  will  be  used  for  financial  aid 
and  support  programs. 


Sullivans  repond  to  NEH 
library  challenge  grant 

A  $100,000  gift  to  the  University 
has  established  the  Gil  and 
Kathleen  Lydon  Sullivan  Irish 
Studies  Endowed  Book  Fund.  Mr. 
Sullivan  is  a  1966  graduate  and  his 
wife  is  a  1978  alumna. 

"We  looked  at  the  many  different 
ways  in  which  we  could  help  the  Irish 
Studies  Program  at  Boston  College," 
said  Mrs.  Sullivan,  "and  the  endow- 
ment of  a  book  fund  seemed  to  us  the 
best  vehicle,  especially  in  view  of  the 
matching  NEH  funds." 

Those  funds,  said  University  Li- 
brarian Mary  Cronin,  come  from  a 


$700,000  "challenge"  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. The  grant  challenges  the 
university  to  generate,  within  four 
years,  four  dollars  for  each  NEH 
dollar— a  total  of  $2,800,000.  The 
$3,500,000  total  endowment,  said 
Cronin,  "will  be  a  major  milestone 
for  the  libraries.  For  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  we'll  have  a  significant 
pool  of  outside  income  to  enhance 
collection  development.  The  short- 
and  long-term  benefits  of  the  endow- 
ment will  be  tremendous." 

Cronin  said  that  the  Sullivan  Fund 
will  enable  the  Burns  Library  to  pur- 
chase crucial  books  and  other  mate- 
rials for  the  Irish  Studies  program. 
"Irish  Studies  is  one  of  our  most 
important  collections,"  she  added. 
"It  supports  an  excellent  program 
which  is  growing  in  scope  almost 
daily." 
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'Peyton  Place,'  'Brian's  Song,'  'The  Agony  and  the  Ecstasy,' 
'Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull'  Into  every  mind,  however  keen, 
such  a  book  must  fall  and  change  the  world.  We  know  they're  'bad' 
books.  We  don't  care.  In  celebration  of  summer  reading,  'BCM 
offers  tender  reminiscences  by  readers  who  know  better 


I 


The  manhood  manual 

BY  BRENDAN  GALVIN 

That  meretricious  lump  of  fiction  The 
Boy  Scout  Handbook  taught  me  a  lot 
about  organizations  that  make  "char- 
acter-building" claims,  and  since  I  tend  to 
explain  myself  in  poems,  here's  why: 


The  Boy-Scout  Birdfeeder 

The  paint  I  uncovered  in  somebody's 

mound  in  a  cellar  corner, 

and  laid  on  with  a  stiff  brush 

so  a  city  parkbench  green 

resulted.  Lumpy  in  spots  and  never  to  yield 

the  newsprint  it  should  have  dried  on, 

my  feeder  failed  to  make 

the  window  of  Peerless  Drug 

with  others  turned  out  on  the  handsaws 

of  uncles  in  the  building  trades, 

fitted  bird  cabinets  in  robin's  egg 

or  robin  reds  and  browns. 

Hadn't  I  straightened  the  nails,  before 

joining  pillars  cut  from  a  stubbled  broom 

to  a  roof  and  a  floor  of  honest 

American  orange  crate?  A  learning 

experience:  a  pretty  good  sense  of  when 

to  leave.  I  went  underground 

to  the  click  of  colored  balls  on  baize 

a  twelve-year-old  might  manage  easier 

than  his  hair.  Better  time  on  the  hands 

of  children  than  candlelit  flag-foldings 

and  Christmas-card  lessons  in  salesmanship, 

if  only  to  contemplate 

the  deaths  of  assistant  scoutmasters 

in  Korea.  Roped  to  a  third-floor  porch, 

that  feeder  drew  pigeons  in  blue, 

virulent  clouds,  and  crusted  like  airy  barge 

until  one  aunt  or  another  stepped  in 

and  took  it  under  her  wing. 

Brendan  Galvin  '60,  is  a  prize-winning  poet  and 
a  professor  of  English  at  Central  Connecticut  State 
University. 


Our  hero 

BY  PHYLLIS  GOLDFARB 

I    first  met  Nancy  Drew  on  page  one  of 
Carolyn  Keene's  The  Sign  of  the  Twisted 
Candles,  which  I  found  while  rummag- 
ing on  my  mother's  bookshelves. 


Nancy  Drew's  stories  taught  me  more 
than  just  a  few  new  vocabulary  words  (e.g., 
"roadster") .  Here  was  a  young  woman  who 
courted  mystery,  who  put  herself  in  harm's 
way,  and  through  quick  thinking  and  bold 
behavior,  managed  not  only  to  extricate 
herself  from  danger  but  to  right  some  fright- 
ful wrongs.  I  don't  recall  sharing  Nancy's 
professional  sentiments  ("I  wish  I  were  old 
enough  to  be  a  lawyer") ,  nor  can  I  credit  her 
with  my  decision  to  enter  law  school.  But 
long  after  memories  of  patterned  plots  have 
faded,  I  remember  Nancy  Drew  with  surpris- 
ing clarity. 

I  remember  how  she  levelled  opponents 
with  her  steely  blue  eye  and  dismissed  insults 
with  a  toss  of  her  blond  head.  I  remember 
her  eagerness  to  solve  perplexing  problems, 
her  refusal  to  shrink  from  clanger,  her  treat- 
ment of  herself  as  a  competent  adult  equal 
to  all  others,  and  I  remember  the  respect 
that  these  traits  inspired  from  others.  (I  also 
remember  that  she  fixed  her  own  car!) 

Like  most  girls  in  my  hometown  in  the 
rural  Midwest,  I  had  already  learned  that  to 
be  a  girl  was  to  be  meek  and  deferential.  But 
then,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  cultural  praise 
for  a  young  woman  with  confidence,  daring, 
ingenuity,  sagacity  and  compassion.  Nancy 
Drew  undid  stereotypes,  allowing  me  to 
glimpse  another  possibility  for  the  kind  of 
person  I  could  become.  Embarrassing  as  it  is 
to  admit,  I  haven't  fully  let  go  of  my  longing 
to  be  more  like  Nancy. 

Phyllis  Cold farh  is  an  assistant  professor  at  Bos- 
ton College  Law  School. 
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Required  reading 

BY  MARY  D.  GRIFFIN 

When  I  first  read  it  in  1964,  Up  the 
Down  Staircase  was  hot  off  the 
press.  As  a  former  urban  high 
school  teacher,  I  was,  naturally,  curious. 
Imagine  my  delight  in  discovering  a  book 
about  me.  Imagine  my  disappointmentwhen 
Sandy  Dennis  got  my  part  in  the  movie 
version. 

Writing  long  before  "teacher  empower- 
ment" became  a  buzz  phrase  in  academic 
circles,  Bel  Kaufman  portrayed  a  teacher  as 
a  catalyst  for  change  amid  the  absurdities  of 
everyday  life  in  a  large  city  high  school. 

Reading  Kaufman's  book  did  not  evoke 
any  desire  to  return  to  my  days  of  10:30  a.m. 
lunch  periods  and  hall  duty.  It  did,  however, 
leave  me  with  a  sense  of  renewal  as  a  teacher. 
Funny  and  thoroughly  entertaining  on  one 
level,  it  can  also  rekindle  a  love  for  teaching 
every  time  I  pick  it  up  or  pass  it  along,  as  I  did 
twice  just  this  past  semester.  Once,  I  gave  it 
to  a  graduate  student  who  was  more  than  a 
bit  discouraged  after  spending  two  days 
developing  a  weapons  policy  for  her  high 
school.  The  next  time  it  went  to  a  doctoral 
student  in  the  process  of  cutting  his  school 
budget  for  the  second  time  in  the  same  year. 
The  notes  accompanying  the  returned  book 
indicated  that  it  had  done  for  them  what  I 
had  hoped  it  would  and  what  no  lecture  or 
textbook  could  have  done. 

Mary  D.  Griffin  is  an  associate  professor  in  the 
Boston  College  School  of  Education. 


Taking  flight 

BY  MAUREEN  DEZELL 

I've  always  been  bored  by  books  and 
movies  about  outer  space.  (I  had  to  be 
dragged  to  see  "Star  Wars. ")  But  I  loved 
Tom  Wolfe's  The  Right  Stuff. 

Now  there  are  indeed  a  number  of  circles 
(the  Boston  College  English  Department 
circa  1975  being  one  of  them)  in  which 
Wolfe  is  considered  lowbrow  at  best.  And  his 
is  the  kind  of  outrageousness  people  take 


personally.  ( "Did  he  really  have  to  be  so  hard 
on  those  architects  in  From  Bauhaus  to  Our 
House}"  a  friend  complained.  "He  didn't 
know  a  thing  about  architecture  before  he 
started  the  book.") 

Right.  And  he  probably  didn't  know 
anything  about  breaking  the  sound  barrier, 
the  selection  of  the  Mercury  astronauts  or 
test  pilots'  lives  before  he  started  reporting 
this  one. 

By  the  time  he  was  ready  to  write,  though, 
he'd  gathered  enough  facts,  anecdotal  evi- 
dence and  minutiae  to  produce  what's  proba- 
bly one  of  the  most  thorough  and  gripping 
accounts  of  the  birth  of  U.S.  space  travel 
ever  written. 

I  read  The  Right  Stuff  in  1980  and  recall 
almost  holding  my  breath  through  the  ac- 
count of  Chuck  Yeager's  first  ascent  to  Pilot 
Heaven.  And  I  still  remember  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  test  pilot's  wife  hearing  the  phone 
ring  when  she  feared  there  had  been  an 
accident  at  the  Jacksonville  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion: ". . .  the  telephone  is  no  longer  located 
on  the  table  or  on  the  kitchen  wall.  It  is 
exploding  in  her  solar  plexus." 

Maureen  Dezell  '75,  is  a  staff  writer  with  "The 
Boston  Phoenix.  " 


A  SIMPLE  GUIDE 

BY  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN,  SJ 

When  I  was  a  student  at  Boston 
College,   no   one   ever  recom- 
mended that  I  read  The  Autobiog- 
raphy ofTherese  of  Lisieux. 

Yet  somehow  on  a  spring  afternoon,  I 
came  to  read  the  autobiography  of  the  "Little 
Flower,"  St.  Therese.  I  sat  in  one  of  those 
lovely  alcoves  of  Bapst  Library  and  was  cap- 
tivated. In  her  one  book,  which  was  pub- 
lished posthumously,  Therese  told  how  she 
became  a  Carmelite  nun  at  the  age  of  1 5  and 
developed  what  she  called  the  "little  way"  to 
Cod.  She  wrote  about  her  parents  and  her 
family  with  the  candor  of  a  child.  She  di- 
vided her  life  of  24  years  into  three  parts — 
the  happy  years  before  her  mother  died 
when  Therese  was  only  four,  the  years  of 
yearning  to  enter  Carmel,  and  the  nine  and 
a  half  years  spent  in  a  red  brick  Carmelite 
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convent  in  Lisieux.  In  her  simplicity,  she 
could  not  possible  have  imagined  that  she 
would  be  canonized  in  1925,  less  than  28 
years  after  her  death. 

Therese  was  not  an  intellectual,  a  theolo- 
gian, or  even  a  profound  writer  about  mysti- 
cism; indeed,  the  memoirs  of  the  "Little 
Flower"  were  stigmatized  as  sentimental, 
simplistic  and  saccharine.  But,  the  story  of 
her  life,  which  I  read  when  all  about  me  were 
being  urged  to  read  Thomas  Aquinas,  Car- 
dinal Newman,  Christopher  Dawson,  and 
Jacques  Maritain,  left  an  unforgettable 
impression. 

Robert  Dri nan,  Sf,  '42,  MA'45,  LLM'49,  is  a 
professor  at  Georgetown  University  Law  Center 
and  a  former  dean  of  the  Boston  College  Law 
School. 


Breakaway 

BY   BRIAN  DOYLE 

T  t  had  an  orange  cover  that  bordered  a 
dark  photo  from  which  its  hero  glared 
JL  out  at  the  reader.  It  was  338  pages  long. 
It  was  given  to  me  on  my  1 2th  birthday  by  my 
older  brother,  who  understood.  It  was  Foul! 
The  Connie  Hawkins  Story,  by  David  Wolf,  and 
it  changed — permanently  skewed,  per- 
haps— this  boy's  life. 

Bookish,  shy,  saddled  with  thick  horn- 
rimmed glasses,  I  was  new  to  basketball,  and 
had  yet  to  expose  my  tender  skills  to  anyone 
but  my  kid  brothers.  But  the  story  of  Connie 
Hawkins,  a  New  York  City  schoolyard  legend 
who  eventually  became  an  NBA  superstar, 
sent  me  flying  to  the  playground  courts, 
because,  said  Connie,  that's  where  real  play- 
ers were  made.  Once  safely  ignited,  the 
basketball  fire  never  burned  down.  Two 
decades  later  most  of  my  friends  and  purest 
pleasures  are  drawn  from  basketball,  and 
the  game — cathartic,  graceful,  exuberant, 
liquid  with  speed — has  sustained  me  in  ways 
the  bookish  boy  never  imagined. 

I  read  that  book  a  hundred  times,  in  a 
hundred  places.  The  cover  came  off.  The 
first  chapter  slipped  away  page  by  page.  The 
end — in  which  Connie,  who  had  been  black- 
balled by  the  NBA  for  his  mere  acquain- 
tance with  a  gambler,  is  vindicated  in  court 


and  becomes  a  star — melted  similarly  away. 
I  still  have  the  book,  which  now  begins  on 
page  27  and  ends  on  page  303,  in  the  midst 
of  a  sentence. 

I  finally  met  my  hero.  I  watched  him 
dominate  a  summer  game  in  Harlem,  and 
pressed  through  a  crowd  of  admirers  after- 
ward, and  shook  his  enormous  hand.  He  was 
aloof,  in  a  hurry,  silent  behind  sunglasses 
and  fame,  but  I  was  as  happy  at  that  touch  as 
a  boy  could  be. 

Brian  Doyle  is  this  magazine's  senior  writer. 


Of  time  and  the  reader 

BY  J.  ROBERT  BARTH,  SJ 

I  may  be  cheating  when  I  nominate 
Thomas  Wolfe's  Of  Time  and  the  Riveras 
a  "bad  book"  that  has  influenced  me. 
The  truth  is  I  read  it — all  900  pages  of  it — 
exactly  35  years  ago,  and  have  never  gone 
back  to  it.  Yet  it  has  remained  with  me,  more 
in  mood  than  in  substance,  as  an  echo  of  my 
earlier  Romantic  self — an  echo  that  contin- 
ues to  reverberate,  I  suspect,  in  my  mature 
Romanticism. 

I  recognized  at  the  time  that  it  was  fervid 
and  overwrought,  but  I  found  it  deeply 
moving  all  the  same,  as  it  explored — or  rather 
poured  out — the  anguish  and  loneliness  of 
the  young  writer's  soul.  (Its  subtitle  calls  it, 
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rather  grandiosely,  "A  Legend  of  Man's 
Hunger  in  his  Youth.")  The  reason  I  suspect 
it  may  be  a  "bad"  book  is  that  I  have  always 
been  reluctant  to  go  back  to  it.  I'm  afraid,  I 
think,  that  I'll  find  it  no  longer  moving  but 
emotionally  self-indulgent. 

I  have  a  theory  that  there  are  some  books 
that  cannot  be  appreciated  by  anyone  under 
30,  like  much  of  Henry  James.  Others  like 
Wolfe's,  ought  to  be  read  only  by  the  young — 
then  left  as  we  remembered  them,  like  the 
fly  fixed  forever  in  amber. 

J.  Robert  Barth,  SJ,  is  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Boston  College. 


It  was  a  dark  and 
stormy  night 

BY  JOHN  McALEER 

Monsoon  rains  had  delayed  our 
flight  for  nine  hours  and,  when 
the  weapons  carrier  from  Dum 
Dum  airdrome  dropped  me  at  my  destina- 
tion, Camp  Dakuria,  a  mile  from  downtown 


Calcutta,  it  was  already  midnight.  Blackout 
restrictions  were  in  full  force,  every  inch  of 
the  city  was  laden  with  a  fog  as  thick  as  kettle 
molasses,  and,  to  make  matters  even  worse, 
on  my  arrival  the  sergeant  major  told  me 
that  the  only  bed  he  had  for  me  was  in  a 
vacated  barracks  slated  to  be  fumigated  the 
next  morning. 

"Here,"  he  said  as  he  left  me  in  the  grim 
room  with  only  a  kerosene  lantern  to  keep 
me  company,  "This'  11  give  you  sweet  dreams. " 
From  his  pocket  he  took  out  a  half-rolled 
Armed  Services  Edition  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis'  In  The  Fog,  a  book  I  recognized  as  one 
my  father  had  recommended  to  me  years 
before,  though  I'd  never  got  to  it. 

I  never  before  had  been  much  for  eerie 
stories  but,  page  by  page,  as  gusts  of  fog 
hung  like  specters  inside  the  barrack  screens, 
the  sinister  horror  of  Davis'  macabre  tale 
took  hold  of  me.  Then,  suddenly,  I  knew  I 
was  not  alone.  Watching  me  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mosquito  netting  above  my  cot 
were  tiny,  white,  pulpy  eyes.  Immediately  I 
struck  out  with  In  the  Fog,  convulsing  the 
netting.  I  leaped  back  into  the  cot,  cowering 
under  the  blanket.  If  I  slept  at  all  during  the 
hours  that  followed,  it  was  only  in  stunned 
swatches  of  time  while  I  gathered  strength  to 
flail  the  canopy  of  netting  again  with  In  the 
Fog  to  repel  what  ever  was  out  there. 

The  next  morning,  the  fumigation  team 
rousted  me  out.  Then  I  found  out  what  their 
prey  was — rats  brought  into  the  camp  along 
with  supplies  from  the  wharfs.  Born  and 
bred  in  sugar  storage  warehouses  on  the 
waterfront,  they  had  feasted  themselves  into 
diabetes,  their  eyes  now  blinded  with  cata- 
racts. 

Since  that  dismal  night  I've  never  found 
a  book  that  has  measured  up  to  the  high 
standards  of  eeriness  I  developed  while 
reading  In  the  Fog.  Today  my  father's  first 
edition  (Harper's,  1901)  sits  on  my  night- 
stand  where  I  put  it  when  he  died  20  years 
ago.  I  still  haven't  touched  a  page  of  it.  I 
think  he'd  understand. 

John  McAleer  '45,  MA  '49is  a  novelist  and  profes- 
sor of  English  at  Boston  College.  ■ 
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For  a  thousand  years 
the  turning  of  centuries  has  been  marked^* 
by  manifestations  of  apocalyptic  fervor, 
bringing  out  the  best  and  worst  in  humankind 


BY  LARRY  WOLFF  AND  ROBIN  FLEMING 

THE  VERY  FIRST  MONTH  OF  1990  saw  the  appearance  of  Century's  End  by  Hillel 
Schwartz,  a  book  whose  publication  confirms  its  own  argument  that  since  the  year  1 000 
the  ends  of  centuries  have  been  marked  with  increasing  self-consciousness. 

From  the  first  papal  jubilee  of  1300,  to  Boston's  "Twentieth  Century  Club"  that 
organized  the  municipal  celebration  of  1900  with  trumpets  and  psalms,  hopes  and 
fears  of  apocalypse  and  salvation  have  historically  flourished  when  centuries  were 
about  to  turn.  The  Christian  millennium  was  attended  by  such  apocalyptic  expecta- 
tions and  has  since  become  so  embedded  in  a  pseudo-historical  mythology  of  millen- 
nial tenor  that  historians  today  can  only  with  difficulty  distinguish  the  authentic  con- 
sciousness of  the  year  1000.  More  recent  turnings  of  centuries  are  more  historically  ac- 
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cessible  and  perhaps  more  spiritually  famil- 
iar. The  tumultous  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  inseparable  from  the  revolu- 
tionary upheavals  and  disappointments  in 
France,  now  under  bicentennial  reconsid- 
eration, while  the  nervous  and  self-conscious 
fin  de  siecle  of  a  hundred  years  ago  remains 
under  the  most  careful  historical  scrutiny 
for  understanding  the  origins  of  our  own 
century. 

The  turning  of  centuries  inevitably  oc- 
curs in  a  double  register:  once  as  the  imme- 
diate cultural  consciousness  of  conclusion 
and  expectation,  and  then  again  as  a  histori- 
cal entity  interpreted  retrospectively  in  the 
light  of  the  new  century.  Those  members  of 
the  Church  Universal  and  Triumphant  who, 
as  of  this  writing,  are  awaiting  Armageddon 
underground  in  Paradise  Valley,  Montana, 
may  eventually  move  from  the  domain  of 
sociology  into  that  of  history  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  waning  millennium. 

Schwartz's  book  further  emphasizes  that 
the  Christian  chronology  of  Anno  Domini, 
whose  second  millennium  we  now  await,  is 
only  one  accounting  among  many  that  have 
guided  men  and  women  through  history. 
The  Islamic  millennium,  for  instance,  oc- 
curred in  the  seventeenth  century  A.D.,  a 
thousand  years  after  Mohammed's  flight 
from  Mecca  to  Medina,  while  followers  of  a 
Byzantine  Christian  calendar,  based  on  the 
calculated  date  of  the  biblical  creation, 
expected  great  things  of  the  years  6000  and 
then  7000,  which  came  and  went  in  our  fifth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  respectively.  The 
Anno  Domini  chronology  was,  in  fact,  not 
devised  until  the  sixth  century,  by  a  monk 
called  Dionvsius  the  Diminutive;  and  even 
its  most  compelling  justification — its  refer- 
ence to  the  birth  of  Christ — now  appears  to 
be  of  questionable  validity.  The  Encyclopedia 
Britcmmca  assigns  to  Jesus  Christ  the  ap- 
proximate birthdate  of  6  B.C. 

A  certain  fundamental  arbitrariness  in 
the  calendar  system  might  thus  reasonably 
be  expected  to  temper  the  intensity  of  mil- 
lennial anticipations,  while  superstitious 
fixation  upon  a  precise  date  may  be  under- 
mined by  the  now  well-established  uncer- 
tainty about  when  exactly  an  old  century 
ends  and  a  new  one  begins.  Because  the 
Anno  Domini  calendar  lacks  a  year  zero, 
centuries  properly  end  with  the  last  day  of 
the  hundredth  year,  that  is,  the  thirty-first  of 
December  in  1800  or  1900  or  2000.  On  the 


other  hand,  a  certain  numerological  mys- 
tique attaches  to  the  end  of  the  ninety-ninth 
year,  and  it  may  prove  irresistible  in  1999. 
This  issue  actually  created  considerable 
controversy  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  the 
New  York  Times,  as  ever,  mostjudicious:  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  one  person  may  hold 
that  the  next  century  begins  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1900,  and  another  that  it  begins  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1901,  and  yet  that  both  of 
them  may  be  in  full  possession  of  their  facul- 
ties. 

The  Literary  Digest,  also  of  New  York,  edito- 
rialized in  its  last  issue  of  1899  on  the  ques- 
tion: "IS  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
HERE,  OR  IS  IT  NOT?"  The  journal  aligned 
celebrity  opinion  with  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  and 
President  Caroline  Hazard  of  Wellesley 
College  on  one  side,  and  Pope  Leo  X  and 
Tsar  Nicholas  II  on  the  other.  The  Literary 
Digest,  however,  was  clearly  wear)'  of  counting 
the  years  in  a  century: 

One  disquieting  thought  arises  among  all 
the  "letters  to  the  editor"  declaring  that  the 
new  century  begins  in  1900,  and  the  patient 
daily  replies  of  the  press  with  diagrams, 
supposed  cyclometers,  piles  of  pennies,  rows 
of  apples,  bricks,  and  matches,  endless  vis- 
tas of  mile-posts,  regiments  of  marching 
soldiers,  and  imaginary  sheep,  elephants, 
and  grasshoppers  jumping  over  imaginary 
fences.  The  disquieting  thought  is  that  in  a 
hundred  years  it  will  all  be  forgotten,  and 
some  "letter  to  the  editor"  will  start  the 
whole  whirl  of  pennies,  apples,  etc.,  going 
again. 

We  will  probably  find  that  the  cynical 
editors  were  right,  for  the  very  same  contro- 
versy certainlv  llourished  a  hundred  years 
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earlier.  A  piece  of  American  doggerel,  dated 
January  1,  1801,  summed  up  the  debate: 

Precisely  twelve  o'clock,  last  night, 

The  Eighteenth  Century  took  its  flight. 

Full  many  a  calculating  head 

Has  rack'cl  its  brains,  its  ink  has  shed, 

To  prove  by  metaphysics  fine 

A  Hundred  means  but  Ninety-nine. 

The  ends  of  centuries  are  thus  fraught 
with  interest  for  a  range  of  reasons  from 
numerological  whimsy  to  weighty  biblical 
and  historical  considerations.  The  book  of 
Revelation  has  enhanced  the  mystique  of 
millennially  round  numbers  by  envisioning 
Christ's  thousand-year  reign  after  a  first  res- 
urrection: "Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath 
part  in  the  first  resurrection:  on  such  the 
second  death  hath  no  power,  bttt  they  shall 
be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall 
reign  with  him  a  thousand  years."  There  is 
not,  however,  in  Revelation  anvthing  to 
suggest  that  this  millennium  must  begin  in  a 
round  year  of  the  Anno  Domini  chronology, 
the  years  1000  or  2000  for  instance.  Never- 
theless, the  ends  of  centuries  have  been  espe- 
cially favored  by  millenarians. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  those  who 
sought  to  relate  the  apocalyp- 
tic visions  of  Revelation  to  the 
political  upheavals  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Even  a 
hundred  years  later  in  1899 
there  were  printed  in  Vienna 
"postcards  from  the  end  of  the 
world, "in  anticipation  of  some 
centennial  catastrophe,  while 
in  Topeka  on  December  31, 
1900,  biblical  students  began 
to  speak  in  tongues,  including 
Bulgarian.  Such  manifestations 
will  surely  appear  in  the  1990s, 
and  1989  has  already  intro- 
duced well-publicized  interpre- 
tations of  ideology  and  ecol- 
ogy under  the  apocalyptic 
titles,  The  End  of  History'?  and 
The  End  of  Nature. 

Historians  find  themselves 
in  a  somewhat  awkward  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  turning 
of  centuries.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  artifice 
inherent  in  the  division  of 
history  into  centuries,  know- 
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ing  perfectly  well  that  no  great  events  of 
1900  or  1800  or  1000  will  serve  to  justify 
those  years  as  the  meaningful  demarcations 
of  historical  epochs.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
one  is  more  professionally  dependent  than 
historians  on  century  labels  for  the  or  ganiza- 
tion  and  presentation  of  historical  subject 
matter.  Courses  and  books  are  denominated 
by  the  centuries  they  cover,  though  histori- 
ans may  allow  themselves  the  license  of 
ending  the  eighteenth  century  early,  in 
1 789,  or  prolonging  the  nineteenth  century 
until  1914.  Sometimes  an  event  of  real  or 
symbolic  significance  may  approximate  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  provide  grounds  for 
distinction,  like  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria 
in  1901  or  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat  in  1799; 
but  in  fact  most  historians  are  ready  to  rec- 
ognize that  even  the  most  dramatic  turning 
points  in  politics  or  international  relations 
mask  complex  continuities  of  society,  econ- 
omy, and  culture.  Naturally  dubious  about 
dates  of  ostentatious  discontinuity,  histori- 
ans tend  to  suppose  that  the  nuclear  holo- 
caust and  flying  saucers  are  probably  not 
going  to  come. 


Traditionally/  unusual  natural  and 
political  events  have  contempo- 
rarily been  seen  as  related  to  signifi- 
cant calendric  changes.  Historians,  how- 
ever, say  the  authors,  find  themselves 
caught  between  their  dependence  on 
"century  labels"  and  their  awareness 
"that  no  great  events  of  1 900  or  1 800 
or  1 000  will  serve  to  justify  those  years 
as  the  meaningful  demarcations  of  his- 
torical epochs."  Facing  page:  Halley's 
Comet's  appearance  in  the  night  skies 
at  the  turn  of  the  last  millennium  was 
deemed  to  be  one  of  several  cosmic  dis- 
turbances foretelling  the  coming  of  the 
Antichrist.  Left:  An  Ingres  portrait  of  the 
imperial  Napoleon,  whose  coup  d'etat 
in  1 799  was  seen  as  a  signal  event 
marking  the  change  in  centuries. 
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The  torn  of  the  first  millennium 
saw  Europe  "coming  unglued," 
say  the  authors,  and  many  were  quick 
to  find  end-of-time  significance  in  the 
era's  endless  wars  and  pagan  inva- 
sions. Clockwise  from  below:  a  contem- 
porary illustration  of  a  soldier  remov- 
ing his  chain  mail  armor;  a  battle  scene 
from  the  Bayeux  tapestry  that  depicts 
the  eleventh-century  Norman  Conquest; 
and  a  modern-era  illustration  of  an 
attack  on  Paris  by  a  pagan  marauder 
known  as  "Rollo  the  Ranger." 


The  first  millennium,  the  turn- 
ing of  the  year  1000,  caused 
extraordinary  anxiety  and  an- 
ticipation. The  kingdoms  and 
petty  principalities  of  millen- 
nial Europe  were  suffering  from  invasion, 
plague  and  internal  violence,  and  their  pros- 
pects were  as  unpromising  as  Ethiopia's  are 
today.  Pagan  warriors  little  touched  hy 
Europe's  Christian  culture  raided  the  vil- 
lages of  France,  England  and  Ireland  each 
summer  of  the  tenth  century.  Viking  slavers 
worked  the  coastal  inlets  and  river  valleys  of 
Christendom  in  their  shallow-draught, 
dragon-prowed  ships,  kidnapping  free  farm- 
ers, monks  and  aristocratic  women,  and  then 
ransoming  them  back  to  their  kinsfolk  or 
selling  them  like  sheep  at  the  slave  markets 
of  Bristol  and  Novgorod.  Or  sometimes  they 
mutilated  their  prisoners  and  left  them  in 
heaps  along  the  shore  for  their  horrified 
families  to  collect.  A  number  of  land  grants 
survive  from  either  side  of  the  millennium, 
which  commemorate  pious  donations  of  land 
to  former  Viking  hostages  who  had  had  their 
hands  cut  off,  and  were,  therefore,  in  need 
of  special  charity. 

The  horror  and  disruption  caused  by 
external  invaders  led  to  massive  political 
fragmentation  within  Europe.  As  central  au- 
thority collapsed  in  the  face  of  invasion  and 
defeat,  local  strongmen  rose,  who 
were  able  to  keep  marauders  from 
their  own  territories.  They  built 
mean  little  castles  of  earth  and 
timber,  fought  their  enemies  on 
horseback,  and  wore  astonishingly 
intricate  vests  of  chain  mail.  These 
milites  (a  word  which  in  the  tenth 
century  simply  meant  soldier,  but 
later  took  on  the  meaning  of  knight 
with  all  of  its  chivalric  connota- 
tions) spent  as  much  of  their  en- 
ergy fighting  one  another,  en- 
croaching on  the  lands  of  monks 
and  nuns,  and  running  Chicago- 
style  protection  rackets  against  peasants,  as 
they  did  fighting  Vikings,  Hungarians  or 
Muslim  pirates. 

Monks  living  in  these  terrible  years  could 
not  but  think  that  the  approaching  millen- 
nium had  something  to  do  with  their  own 
disastrous  times.  Their  sermons  and  biblical 
<  ommentaries  describe  a  society  gone  awry. 
Matthew  1  ():li  1  was  a  favorite  text  for  think- 
ers <>l  the  period.  A  homiletic  writer  of  the 


late  tenth  century,  whose  name  is  unknown 
to  us,  wrote  a  rendition  of  the  story  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers  with  this  passage  in  mind.  His 
tale,  which  takes  place  during  one  of  the 
great  Roman  pogroms  against  Christians, 
must  have  reminded  its  hearers  of  modern 
times: 

Kinsmen  beheld  how  their  kinsmen  were 
martyred  and  hung  as  a  spectacle  on  the 
town  walls.  And  a  brother  beheld  his  sister 
in  torment  and  a  sistei  watched  her  brother 
in  misery.  Fathers  forsook  their  children 
and  children  their  fathers,  and  at  last  each 
friend  and  kinsman  abandoned  the  other 
because  of  the  great  horrors  they  saw  .  .  . 

Europe,  as  the  millennium  approached,  was 
coming  unglued. 

Thinkers,  writers,  and  historians  of  the 
period  examined  the  world  around  them  for 
signs  of  the  impending  end,  and  they  found 
an  abundance  of  strange  portents  and  cos- 
mic disturbances  which  foretold  the  coming 
of  the  Antichrist.  An  enormous  whale  "as  big 
as  an  island"  was  seen  off  the  coast  of  France. 
Halley's  comet  arrived  and  for  three  months 
lit  up  the  sky  each  night  from  the  fall  of 
darkness  "until  cockscrow."  Mont  St  Michel, 
a  great  and  venerated  monastery,  burned  to 
the  ground,  and  the  moon  turned  blood  red. 
A  famous  Italian  grammar  teacher  was  se- 
duced by  demons  disguised  as  the  Latin 
poets  Virgil,  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  had  to 
be  burned  for  his  heresy.  Civil  wars  erupted 
everywhere,  and  "the  pestilence  of  fire 
burned.  The  bodies  of  men  and  women 
without  number  were  devoured  by  an  invis- 
ible fire  and  everywhere  their  wailing  filled 
the  earth."  Little  wonder  a  monk  living  in 
this  age  wrote,  "Barren  soul,  what  are  you 
doing?  Sinful  soul,  why  are  you  lying  still? 
The  clay  of  judgement  cometh  . .  .  The  great 
day  of  the  lord  is  nigh,  it  is  near  and  comes 
quickly,  clay  of  wrath,  and  day  of  mourning." 

The  dread  of  the  impending  and  unpleas- 
ant end,  however,  was  increasingly  matched 
by  an  anxious  and  excited  anticipation, 
because  as  the  millennium  of  Christ's  birth 
and  Christ's  resurrection  approached  (both 
dates  (aught  the  fancy  of  tenth-  and  elev- 
enths enturv  writers)  there  was  a  feeling  that 
moral  reform  was  incumbent  upon  all  good 
Christians.  Individuals  and  communities  were 
filled  with  an  urgent  and  frantic  desire  for 
moral  reform  now  that  the  end  of  time  was 
near.  ( Ihurc  lunen  began  to  rally  the  pauperes 
and  humiles — the  poor  and  the  humble — 
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A  report  from  the  Alumni 
Association  President 

The  past  year  has  been  a  produc- 
tive one  for  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  I  am  delighted  to  re- 
port to  you  on  my  term  as  association 
president. 

The  story  of  1989-90  is  one  of  an 
involved  Board  of  Directors  and  a 
greatly  heightened  level  of  activity 
among  all  volunteers.  At  the  year's 
outset,  we  had  two  main  program 
goals:  to  focus  on  and  support  our 
young  alumni  programs;  and  to 
enhance  our  continuing  learning 
offerings.  Happily,  both  objectives 
have  been  attained. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Maureen 
Cullum  '84  and  Peter  Rockett  '83, 
the  Young  Alumni  Club  plunged  into 
a  year  of  varied  social,  charitable  and 
spiritual  projects,  including  a  liturgy 
with  members  of  the  Jesuit  commu- 
nity, a  St.  Patrick's  Day  Social,  a  break- 
fast with  U.S.  Attorney  Wayne  Budd 
'63,  and  a  spring  golf  tournament. 

In  the  area  of  continuing  learn- 
ing, a  new  "faculty  showcase"  series 
was  created  this  year,  featuring  a  fall 
presentation  by  History  Professor 
Thomas  O'Connor  '49,  and  a  spring 
lecture  by  English  Professor  John 
Mahoney  '50.  Both  were  very  well- 
received,  as  were  a  two-part  series  on 
public  speaking,  an  afternoon  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  the 
special  Monet  exhibit,  a  discussion 
on  business  ethics  with  Carroll  School 
of  Management  Dean  John 
Neuhauser,  and  a  tour  of  the  Weston 
Observatory  led  by  Geology  and 
Geophysics  Professor  John  Ebel. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  Alumni 
Association's  commitment  to  Second 
Helping.  We  are  happy  to  support 
this  valuable  program  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  are  pleased  to  share  in  its 
success.  The  Boston  Food  Bank  is 
delivering  more  than  1,300  pounds 
of  prepared  food  each  day — enough 
to  provide  the  daily  main  meals  to 
one  third  of  Boston's  homeless  and 
hungry  population.  The  Boston  Col- 
lege Alumni  Association  provided 
operating  funds  for  Second  Helping 


John  J.  Bacon  '51, 1989-90  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  hands  over  the  gavel  to  his  successor, 
Kathleen  B.  McMenimen  66,  MEd'74. 


this  past  academic  year  through  two 
raffles  and  a  gala  black-tie  benefit 
dinner  at  Boston's  International 
Place. 

I'm  also  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Alumni  Association  Board  of  Direc- 
tors has  approved  an  Alumni  Schol- 
arship Program  established  with  the 
royalties  from  our  various  merchan- 
dise offers  and  the  Boston  College 
VISA  card.  The  first  scholarship 
awards  will  be  made  to  students  for 
the  upcoming  academic  year.  It's 
worth  noting  that  the  bulk  of  the 
funds  will  go  to  students  who  are  not 
in  the  top  academic  ranks  of  the 
admission  pool,  thus  directing  aid  to 
those  for  whom  funds  are  often 
unavailable.  Enactment  of  this  pro- 
gram represents  the  realization  of  a 
personal  goal  for  me. 

Grand  Annual  Meetings,  which 
give  our  club  members  an  opportu- 
nity to  hear  from  senior  representa- 
tives of  Boston  College,  have  been 


highly  successful  this  year,  with  meet- 
ings held  by  1 8  clubs  across  the  coun- 
try. I  was  able  to  meet  with  many  of 
these  clubs  myself,  and  was  immensely 
impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  our 
alumni  have  for  Boston  College,  and 
the  pride  they  feel  in  President 
Monan's  leadership.  Thanks  also  to 
the  members  of  the  Boston  College 
administration  who  gave  so  gener- 
ously of  their  time. 

The  Class  Government  Council, 
which  develops  leadership  in  the 
undergraduate  classes,  flourished 
under  the  direction  of  our  newest 
staff  member,  Maura  King  Scully  '88. 
Our  non-anniversary  classes  also 
received  more  attention  thanks  to 
this  additional  staff  support. 

The  AHANA  Alumni  Council, 
which  sponsors  programs  that  involve 
Asian,  Hispanic,  African-American 
and  Native  American  alumni  with 
current  students,  experienced  a  year 
of  restructuring,  revitalization  and 
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new  program  offerings.  The  work 
accomplished  this  year  and  the 
group's  excellent  leadership  bode 
well  for  the  future. 

The  Board  of  Directors  also  ap- 
proved and  cooperated  with  the  crea- 
tion by  the  Development  Office  of 
our  first  Alumni  Association  Bequest 
Program.  Henceforth,  all  post-twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  classes  will  have  a 
bequest  chairperson  who  will  encour- 
age class  members  to  include  Boston 
College  in  their  estate  planning.  The 
Board  of  Directors  looks  forward  to 
the  growth  of  bequests  to  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  result  of  this  program. 

Our  traditional  programs  have 
continued  with  much  success.  Lae- 
tare  Sunday  was  particularly  notable 
as  Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and 
Universities  President  Paul  Tipton, 
SJ,  gave  a  very  sobering  report  on  El 
Salvador  to  over  1,000  alumni  and 
friends.  We  also  continue  to  look  for 
new  ways  to  provide  benefits  to 
alumni.  This  year,  for  example,  we 
offered  a  temporary  medical  insur- 
ance plan  to  graduating  seniors,  and 
the  response  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions. 

An  ever-increasing  number  of 
alumni  avail  themselves  of  our  career 
planning  services.  Alumni  also  con- 
tinue to  take  advantage  of  our  unique 
merchandise  offers,  travel  programs 
and  VISA  bank  card. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  members  of 
the  Alumni  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  support  they  gave  me  and  for 
their  strong  interest  in  Boston  Col- 
lege. We  are  all  part  of  a  vital,  re- 
spected alumni  organization.  It  has 
been  my  honor  to  be  its  president.  I 
offer  my  best  wishes  to  my  successor, 
Kathy  McMenimen. 

John  J.  Bacon  '51 

President 

Boston  College  Alumni  Association 


George  A.  Downey '61  is  the  Alumni  Association's 
1990-91  vice  president/president  elect. 


Alumni  Association  elects 
1990-91  board  members 

The  result  of  this  year's  balloting 
for  the  Alumni  Association  Board  of 
Directors  was  announced  at  Reunion 
Weekend  in  May.  Elected  vice  presi- 
dent/president-elect was  George  A. 
Downey  '61.  The  president  of  Har- 
bor Equity  Funds,  Inc.,  Downey  served 
as  the  board's  treasurer  last  year. 

Joseph  B.  Dowd,  MD,  '49,  will  serve 
as  treasurer  for  1990-91.  Dowd,  the 
senior  staff  urologist  at  the  Lahey 
Clinic  Medical  Center,  was  secretary 
of  the  board  last  year.  Frances  Anhut 
NC'75,  also  a  previous  board  mem- 
ber, was  elected  board  secretary  this 
year.  She  is  vice  president  for  North 
American  operations  for  the  Com- 
puter Corporation  of  America. 

Also  elected  were:  William  E.Barry 
'62,  regional  director,  Group  Insur- 
ance Sales  for  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  as  director/chair- 
man-elect of  the  board's  nominating 
committee;  Sr.  Maureen  O'Halloran, 
RSCJ,  NC'74,  JD'90,  as  the  Newton 
College  representative  on  the  board; 
and  Valerie  D.  Lewis,  RN  '79,  a  nurse 
recruiter  at  the  New  York  Hospital  in 
New  York  City,  as  board  representa- 


tive for  alumni  who  graduated  over 
10  years  ago.  Eileen  O'Connell  Uni- 
tas  '81,  a  vice  president  and  munici- 
pal bond  underwriter  at  Alex  Brown 
8c  Sons,  Inc.,  in  Baltimore,  will  repre- 
sent alumni  living  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  Laurie  DelGuercio 
Kirkegaard  '83,  director  of  market- 
ing and  development  at  the  Kansas 
City  Museum,  will  represent  alumni 
living  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Alumni 
who  graduated  from  one  to  10  years 
ago  will  be  represented  byjayj.  Cleary 
'80,  a  manager  at  Deloitte  8c  Touche 
in  Boston,  and  Scott  A.  Gieselman 
'85,  MBA  '88,  an  associate  in  mergers 
and  acquisitions  at  Goldman  Sachs  & 
Co.  in  New  York  City. 

Board  members  serve  two-year 
terms  with  the  exception  of  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  who  serve  one 
year  each,  and  the  vice  president, 
who  serves  a  three-year  term — the 
first  year  as  vice  president,  the  sec- 
ond as  president  and  the  third  as 
immediate  past  president. 


Admission  Office  seeks 
alumni  volunteers 

Last  year,  nearly  12, 500young  men 
and  women  applied  for  some  2,000 
positions  in  the  Class  of  1994.  Antici- 
pating another  strong  applicant  pool 
this  year,  the  Undergraduate  Admis- 
sion Office  again  is  seeking  the  help 
of  alumni  willing  to  volunteer  their 
time  to  help  evaluate  candidates  for 
the  Class  of  1995. 

As  BC  becomes  a  truly  national 
and  international  university,  it  relies 
on  alumni  counselors  to  help  per- 
sonalize the  admissions  process  for 
students  and  parents.  Counselors' 
activities  include  interviewing  poten- 
tial students,  hosting  receptions  for 
applicants  and  parents,  and  repre- 
senting BC  at  local  college  nights. 
The  program  requires  a  time  com- 
mitment of  at  least  one  to  three  hours 
per  week  during  peak  periods  of  the 
admission  schedule. 

Alumni  interested  in  meetingwith 
applicants  and  assisting  BC  in  attract- 
ing top-quality  students  are  asked  to 
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NEWTON  COLLEGE  REMEMBERED— University  President  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ,  and  Helene 
Sweeney  Doyle  NC  50  participated  in  a  ceremony  held  Sunday,  May  20,  to  rededicate  a  plaque 
to  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  plaque,  which  has  hung  in  Putnam  House  and  the  old 
Boston  College  Alumni  House,  is  now  affixed  to  a  stone  monument  on  Newton  Campus.  Following 
the  annual  mass  for  Newton  College  alumnae,  Fr.  Monan  spoke  about  the  historically  strong  ties 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the  role  that  Newton  College 
graduates  continue  to  play  at  Boston  College. 


contact:  Ann  Kirklys,  Boston  College 
Undergraduate  Admission  Office, 
Lyons  Hall  Room  120,  Chestnut  Hill, 
MA  02 1 67.  Please  include  your  name, 
address,  year  of  BC  graduation,  and 
home  and  business  telephone  num- 
bers. The  Office  of  Admission  will 
send  you  information  on  the  Univer- 
sity and  a  handbook  that  explains  in 
detail  the  duties  of  alumni  admission 
counselors. 


Admission  Office  to  host 
program  for  alumni 
parents  of  ninth  graders 

The  Boston  College  Office  of 
Undergraduate  Admission  will  host  a 
special  alumni  program  on  campus 
Sunday,  October  7.  The  program  is 


designed  for  alumni  parents  and  their 
sons  and  daughters  who  are  high 
school  freshmen  interested  in  becom- 
ing members  of  the  BC  Class  of  1998. 

The  morning  program  will  begin 
with  Mass  in  St.  Joseph's  Chapel  at  9 
a.m.,  followed  by  a  reception  in 
McGuinn  Auditorium  at  9:45  a.m. 
Coffeejuice  and  pastry  will  be  served. 
A  presentation  of  admission  infor- 
mation will  begin  at  10:15  a.m.  It  will 
include  a  discussion  of  suggested  four- 
year  high  school  programs  of  study 
and  an  explanation  of  the  BC  admis- 
sion process. 

Parents  interested  in  attending 
with  their  ninth-grade  children  must 
respond  before  Sept.  17  to:  William 
A.  Gerson  '68,  Boston  College  Under- 
graduate Admission  Office,  Lyons 
Hall  120,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 


When  responding,  please  include 
your  name,  address  and  year  of  BC 
graduation,  as  well  as  the  name  and 
high  school  of  your  child.  Further 
details  about  the  program  will  be 
mailed  to  you. 

Fall  football  tours  planned 

The  Alumni  Association  will  spon- 
sor two  football  travel  package  tours 
this  fall:  a  weekend  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  the  BC  vs.  Navy  game  on 
Sept.  29,  and  a  week-long  excursion 
to  Kentucky  and  Florida  that  includes 
both  the  Nov.  10  game  against  Louis- 
ville and  the  Nov.  17  BC  vs.  Miami 
game. 

The  Sept.  28-30  Navy  game  tour 
includes  round-trip  air  fare  between 
Boston  and  Washington,  D.C.,  pri- 
vate motor  coach  transportation,  and 
two  nights  at  the  Sheraton  Washing- 
ton Hotel.  Also  included  are  tickets 
to  the  game,  a  pre-game  brunch  at 
the  Officers'  Club,  and  a  post-game 
reception  at  the  Fleet  Reserve  Club. 
The  package  prices  are:  $429  per 
person/triple  occupancy;  $459  per 
person/double;  and  $539  per  per- 
son/single. The  Sheraton  Washing- 
ton is  located  on  a  12-acre  estate 
within  walking  distance  of  the  Na- 
tional Zoo  and  Georgetown. 

The  second  tour,  which  will  take 
place  Nov.  9-18,  includes  a  weekend 
in  Louisville  for  the  BC  vs.  Louisville 
game,  and  a  week  in  Miami,  capped 
by  the  BC  vs.  Miami  game.  The  tour 
includes  a  stay  at  the  Gait  House  on 
the  historic  waterfront  in  Louisville, 
an  excursion  to  the  races  at  Churchill 
Downs,  several  days  at  the  Sheraton 
Bal  Harbour  Resort  in  Miami,  which 
has  an  extensive  beach  front,  and  lots 
of  football.  Prices  for  this  package 
are:  $1,199  per  person/triple;  $1,299 
per  person/double,  and  $1,799  per 
person/single.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact  the  Alumni  Office  at 
(617)  552-4700,  or  Reid  and  Hurley 
Travel  at  (617)  380-8778.  Reid  and 
Hurley  also  can  arrange  travel  dis- 
counts from  most  U.S.  cities. 
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NEW  YORK  SPORTS— The  Boston  College  Club  of  New  York  held  its  First  Annual  Sports  Banquet  on  Oct.  25  at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  Among  the 
panelists  and  organizers  of  the  event  were  (I.  to  r.):  Athan  Crist  '82,  banquet  co-chair ;  Matt  Vossler  '84,  co-chair;  master  of  ceremonies  Mark  Mulvoy 
64,  managing  editor,  Sports  Illustrated;  Steve  DeOssie  84,  linebacker,  New  York  Giants;  Peter  Cronan  77,  former  captain,  Washington  Redskins; 
Lawrence  Rawson  '63,  correspondent,  ABC  Sports  and  ESPN;  Patricia  Santangelo  75,  banquet  chairwoman;  President  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ;  Lesley 
C.  Visser  75,  correspondent,  CBS  Sports;  Leonard  F.  Deluca  74,  JD77,  vice  president,  program  planning,  CBS  Sports;  Tim  0  Neil  84,  co-chair. 
Panelists  not  pictured:  James  J.  O'Brien  71 ,  coach,  Boston  College  Men's  Basketball;  and  Doug  Brown  86,  forward,  New  Jersey  Devils.  The  Second 
Annual  Sports  Banquet  will  be  held  in  early  November  at  the  Southgate  Tower  Hotel  in  Manhattan.  For  further  information  about  the  event,  call  Athan 
Crist,  president  of  the  Boston  College  Club  of  New  York,  at  (212)  534-4913,  or  Patricia  Santangelo  at  (212)  532-0985. 


European  tour  planned  for 
Ignatian  anniversary  year 

In  honor  of  the  500th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
the  450th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Jesuit  order,  the  Alumni 
Association  is  planning  a  trip  to 
1  ovola,  Spain,  the  saint's  birthplace, 
and  several  other  Jesuit  historical 
sights  in  the  late  spring  of  1991.  The 
trip  will  include  stops  in:  Italy  (Rome, 
Assisi);  Spain  (Manresa,  Montserrat, 
Loyola,  Pamplona,  Barcelona);  and 
France  (Lourdes,  Paris).  Further 
details  will  be  available  in  September 


from  the  Alumni  Association.  Any- 
one wishing  to  obtain  a  brochure 
should  call  the  Alumni  Office  at  (617) 
552-4700. 


Family  Day  1990 

Family  Day  events  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  Oct.  6,  this  year.  As  usual, 
the  Alumni  Association  will  sponsor 
a  tailgating  contest  and  sports  clinics 
for  alumni  children  in  the  morning 
followed  by  lunch  and  the  BC  vs. 
Rutgers  football  game.  Watch  for 
further  details  in  the  Fall  Alumni  News- 


letter or  call  the  Alumni  Office  in 
September  at  (617)  552-4700. 


Alumni  ad  executive  offers 
insight  to  undergraduates 

Jack  Connors  '63,  a  leading  adver- 
tising executive,  was  at  the  head  of 
another  class  this  spring — in  Fulton 
Hall,  where  he  taught  a  course  in 
marketing  to  Carroll  School  of  Man- 
agement undergraduates. 

Connors,  a  University  trustee  and 
president  of  the  Boston-based  Hill, 
Holliday,  Connors  and  Cosmopulos 
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advertising  agency,  was  invited  by  Lou 
Zivic,  a  CSOM  faculty  member,  to 
help  teach  "Promotions  and  Com- 
munications." 

'Jack  felt  that  here  was  a  way  to 
give  something  back  to  the  college 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  him," 
Zivic  said.  "He  has  a  deep  devotion  to 
the  young  people  of  BC." 

Students  enrolled  in  the  course 
gave  Connors  high  grades  for  his 
stint  as  a  University  professor.  "It  was 
a  master  stroke  to  have  him  teaching 
the  course,"  said  senior  Brian  Mc- 
Kenna,  a  finance  and  marketing  ma- 
jor. "He  has  done  very  well,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  is  personable  and  down- 
to-earth.  He  believes  in  doing  for 
others." 

"He  was  excellent,"  declared  jun- 
ior Krista  Zuber,  a  marketing  major. 
"He  had  a  lot  of  real-life  experience 
to  share,  which  you  simply  couldn't 
have  gotten  from  a  textbook." 

Zivic  had  precisely  that  aim  in  mind 
late  last  year  as  he  mapped  out  the 
course.  "I  thought  there  was  a  dimen- 
sion you  could  add  by  seeking  out  an 
expert  in  the  field  and  having  him  or 
her  come  to  class,"  he  said.  After 
discussing  the  concept  with  col- 
leagues, Zivic  decided  that  Connors 
was  an  ideal  candidate,  because  "he  is 
a  distinguished  alumnus  of  BC,  and 
one  of  the  country's  most  successful 
and  leading  executives." 

Connors  peppered  his  lectures 
with  anecdotes  from  his  25  years  in 
advertising,  giving  his  students  the 
inside  scoop  behind  such  industry 
stories  as  the  Nike-Reebok  footwear 
war  and  the  success  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Lottery.  He  also  brought 
agency  personnel  and  clients  to  the 
classroom  share  their  perspectives. 

"What  I  want  to  do  is  share  some  of 
my  experience,"  Connors  told  the 
students  on  the  first  day  of  class.  "I 
hope  to  save  you  some  time  and 
money,  because  by  the  end  of  this 
class,  maybe  you'll  know  whether  a 
career  in  the  advertising,  marketing 
or  promotions  is  right  for  you  to 
pursue." 

Connors  also  told  his  students  that 
due  to  rapid  growth  in  the  industry, 


advertising  is  no  longer  confined  to 
Madison  Avenue.  He  noted  that  the 
popular  Nike  ads  featuring  star  ath- 
lete Bo  Jackson  were  created  by  an 
agency  in  Eugene,  Oregon.  "Who'd 
ever  think  great  minds  would  be 
found  in  Eugene?"  Connors  quipped. 
"But  it's  a  fact  now  that  great  advertis- 
ing is  found  where  great  minds  are 
and  great  minds  are  everywhere.  So  I 
think  the  most  important  question 
you  face  is  not  what  you  want  to  do, 
but  where  do  you  want  to  live?  There 
is  such  a  range  of  options  and  possi- 
bilities." 

To  thrive  in  the  industry,  Connors 
told  his  students,  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
attention  to  what  goes  on  in  the  world 
and  to  recognize  the  significance  of 
events  such  as  the  transformation  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  China.  He  en- 
couraged students  to  devote  at  least 
five  minutes  a  day  to  reading  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  business  sec- 


tions of  The  New  York  Times  and  their 
local  papers,  and  to  watching  at  least 
part  of  a  network  newscast  each  day. 

"If  you're  comfortable  with  and 
excited  about  change,  you  win," 
Connors  said.  "If  you  don't  care  to 
attract  change,  or  live  outside  the 
shell  of  your  own  existence,  this  is  not 
the  business  for  you.  There  is  no 
point  in  going  into  advertising — or 
anything  else,  for  that  matter — un- 
less you  understand  you  are  part  of 
something  much  bigger  than  you  as 
an  individual." 

Connors  also  told  the  students  that 
he  hoped  that  they  would  be  driven 
by  more  than  ambition  and  material- 
ism. "There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
being  rich,"  he  said.  "But  being  rich 
and  one-dimensional  is  really  being 
poor.  You  have  to  understand  the 
importance  of  caring  for  someone 
beside  you,  of  not  only  being  good  at 
making  money  but  at  giving  it  away." 


Jack  Connors  '63,  president  of  the  Hill,  Holliday,  Connors  and  Cosmopulos  advertising  agency,  leads  a 
class  discussion  in  Fulton  Hall.  Connors  taught  "Promotions  and  Communications"  to  undergraduates 
in  the  Carroll  School  of  Management  this  spring. 
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Clockwise  from  top  left.  One  for  the  family  photo  album;  1990  honorary  degree  recipients  (standing 
I.  to  r)  Frankly  n  G.  Jenifer,  Robert  M.  Solow,  Cesar  Jerez,  SJ,  Tom  Brokaw  and  Edward  A.  Brennan, 
and  Board  of  Trustees  Chairman  Thomas  A.  Vanderslice,  and  (seated  I.  to  r)  Boston  Cardinal 
Bernard  Law,  honorary  degree  recipient  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver  and  University  President  J. 
Donald  Monan,  SJ;  Guests  at  the  Golden  Eagle  Induction  Ceremony  enjoyed  an  edible  version  of 
Gasson  Hall  (I.  to  r.):  Thomas  Duffy  '40,  Art  Hassett  40,  Paul  Nash,  SJ,  '40,  Dan  Griffin  '40, 
University  President  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ,  1989-90  Alumni  Association  President  John  Bacon  '51, 
William  Joy  40,  BC  bakery  manager  Paul  Donnello,  unidentified,  and  John  Forrestal   40 
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EdmondJ.  Murphy 
14  Temple  St. 
Arlington,  MA  02174 

(617)646-1054 


To  those  of  us  who  are  still  around  and  have  not 
heard  this  Irish  blessing,  chuckle  a  little:  "May  you  be 
a  half  hour  in  Heaven  before  the  Devil  knows  you're 
dead".. .Class  notes  information  in  my  possession  is 
almost  gone.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  spend 
a  quarter  for  a  stamp  (35  cents  in  the  fall)  and  send 
me  a  note  or  two  about  yourself,  your  grandchildren, 
their  school  work,  honors,  etc.  Do  a  little  bragging! 
Otherwise  this  could  be  the  last  column... Mar)'  and 
Greg  Ludovic,  my  wife,  Helen,  and  I  were  fortunate 
to  have  attended  the  39th  Annual  Laetare  Mass  and 
Communion  Breakfast  at  which  we  heard  Rev.  Paul 
Tipton,  SJ,  president  of  the  Association  of  Jesuit 
Colleges  and  Universities,  describe  in  detail  what 
happened  in  El  Salvador  when  the  six  Jesuits,  their 
housekeeper,  and  her  daughter  were  murdered  by 
members  of  the  El  Salvadoran  Army.  If  anyone  wants 
to  get  more  information  about  this,  you  can  find  it  in 
the  Spring  Edition  of  Company,  the  American  Jesuit 
magazine... For  your  information,  there  are  15  of  us 
still  alive  and  kicking  (a  little) . .  .Frank  Kelly  and  his 
wife,  Anne,  are  convalescing  at  the  Maristhill  Nurs- 
ing Home  in  Waltham.  Helen  and  I  visited  them 
recently  and,  naturally,  they  wished  they  were 
home. .  Jim  King,  who  is  confined  to  a  nursing  home 
on  the  Cape,  is  not  very  well  according  to  one  of  his 
daughters... I  talked  to  Julia  Carroll  about  her  hip 
operation,  which  was  very  successful.  She  is  walking 
most  of  the  time  without  her  walker.  Nice  going, 
Julia.  At  90  —  she  said  it,  I  didn't  —  she  can't 
complain... Remember,  spread  the  faith;  don't  keep 
it! ...  I  started  with  an  Irish  blessing  and  will  finish  with 
one:  "May  your  troubles  be  less  and  your  blessings  be 
more,  and  nothing  but  happiness  come  through 
your  door." 
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William  E.  O'Brien 
502  12th  Ave.  South 
Naples,  FL  33940 
(813)  262-0134 


I  am  advised  that  our  classmate  Rev.  Placid  Cormey 
is  Superior  of  Mt.  Saviour  Benedictine  Monastery, 
Pine  City,  NY  1 487 1 .  Why  not  drop  him  a  line!  He  was 
very  active  at  the  Heights,  a  cellist  in  the  orchestra,  a 
member  of  the  Fulton  Debating  Society,  a  member  of 
the  track  team,  and  basketball  manager  during  the 
1 924-1925  season . .  .The  report  of  contributors  to  the 
BC  1988-1989  Development  Fund  lists  eight  mem- 
bers of  our  class...  I  am  looking  for  news  to  keep  this 
column  going,  so  please  drop  me  a  line  and  bring  me 
up  to  date  on  your  activities. 
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Arthur  J.  Gorman,  MD 
9  Captain  Percival  Rd. 
S.  Yarmouth,  MA  02664 
(508)  394-7700 


In  a  recent  conversation,  Joe  Beecher  reported  that 


he  had  visited  Chet  Arnold  in  Florida.  Chet  is  doing 
well.  He  had  enjoyed  a  trip  to  Canada  and  also 
recently  took  his  annual  trip  to  California,  where  he 
visited  his  son  and  grandson.  Joe  has  seen  Tim 
O'Connell,  who  lives  in  Worcester... I  enjoyed  a  talk 
with  Ray  Scott.  Our  best  wishes  go  to  his  wife,  Ber- 
nice,  in  her  illness... The  years  have  taken  their  toll 
on  the  class.  Regretfully,  I  report  the  deaths  of  Rev. 
Msgr.  Henry  O'Connell,  on  Feb.  2,  and  Anthony 
Perry,  who  passed  away  in  Virginia  on  March  12. 
Remember  them  in  your  prayers. 
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Joseph  McKenney 

53  Fountain  Ln.,  #1 

S.  Weymouth,  MA  02190 

(617)  335-0521 


I  am  saddened  to  report  the  death  of  Thomas  A. 
Haney,  Jr.,  of  Abington.  Tom  was  employed  for  years 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Co... Joe  Ingoldsby 
spent  most  of  the  winter  in  Florida.Joe  was  a  member 
of  the  medley  relay  team  that  won  the  ICAAAA  title 
in  1924.  It  was  the  first  championship  ever  won  by 
Boston  College.  The  other  members  of  the  team 
were  Bill  McKillop,  Luke  McCloskey,  and  Joe  McK- 
enney. 
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Maurice  J.  Downey 

15  Dell  Ave. 

Hyde  Park,  MA  02136 

(617)361-0752 


The  Class  of '28  representation  at  the  Laetare  Sunday 
observances  was  on  the  scant  side  for  a  plethora  of 
reasons,  some  too  sad  to  recall  or  enumerate.  We 
were,  however,  most  adequately  represented  by  Paul 
McCarty,  Jim  Duffy,  Allen  Drugan,  and  his  wife, 
Evelyn.  Fran  and  I  had  tickets  but  a  few  days  prior 
Fran  underwent  open-heart  surgery  and  that,  of 
course,  altered  our  plans... Words  are  totally  inade- 
quate to  express  the  sorrowful  feeling  I  experienced 
on  reading  the  following  death  notices:  John  F. 
Hellen,Jr.,  WorcesterTelegramJan. 3;FrancisM. Keady, 
Boston  GlobeFeb.  6;  and  Edmund  P.  Silk,  Boston  Globe 
Feb.  10.  May  their  souls  rest  in  God's  eternal 
peace! . .  .The  necrology  section  of  the  winter  issue  of 
BCVWerroneously  listed  the  name  of  Bernie  McCabe. 
Let  me  assure  you,  from  personal  contact,  not  hear- 
say, that  Bernie  is  still  functioning  and  appears  to  be 
in  robust  health.  May  he  and  the  rest  of  us  stay  that 
way... Yet  another  obit,  in  great  detail,  appeared  in 
the  March  28  issue  of  The  Boston  Globe,  that  of  our 
classmate  Arty.  John  J.  Kelly.  John  was  born  in  the 
Readville  section  of  Hyde  Park  and  graduated  from 
BC  High  in  1923,  BC  in  1928,  and  BC  Law  in  1938. 
During  WWII,  he  served  in  the  Army's  Counter 
Intelligence  Corps  in  Europe.  John  joined  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers  in  1946  and 
retired  in  1970  as  chief  counsel.  Since  moving  to  the 
Cape  twenty  years  ago,  he  volunteered  his  services  to 
the  International  Service  Corps,  carrying  out  assign- 
ments in  Brazil  in  1973  and  Korea  in  1975.1  must  add 
that  on  numerous  occasions,  John  was  a  most  gra- 
cious and  congenial  host.  In  attendance  at  both  his 


funeral  liturgy  and  burial  were  the  aforementioned 
Bernie  McCabe,  a  Cape  Cod  neighbor,  Fred  L'Ecuyer, 
another  Cape  Codder,  and  your  scribe.  The  sincerest 
sympathy  of  all  of  us  is  extended  to  John's  son, 
Morgan,  and  his  daughter,  Mary  Ellen. .  .Do  keep  me 
informed,  and  above  all,  enjoy  the  summer  and  fall 
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Robert  T.  Hughes,  Esq. 
3  Ridgeway  Rd. 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 

(617)  235-4199 


Once  again  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  report  the  passing  of 
another  classmate.  John  Landrigan  died  Jan.  22.  He 
had  a  distinguished  career  in  the  teaching  profession 
having  taught  for  many  years  at  Roslindale  H.S.,  Girls 
Latin,  and  Boston  Latin.  Failing  eyesight  forcedjohn's 
retirement  in  '79.  We  extend  sincere  condolences  to 
his  wife,  Frances,  his  four  sons,  and  five  grandchil- 
dren. May  he  rest  in  peace. .  .We  were  pleased  to  hear 
recently  from  Rev.  Arthur  Donnelly.  He  is  still  carry- 
ing on  his  great  missionary  work  at  San  Juan  de  la 
Maguana  in  the  Dominican  Republic... It  was  my 
pleasure  recently  to  visit  Fr.  Leo  O'Keefe  at  Campion 
Hall  in  Weston.  He  is  always  a  good  conversationalist 
and  maintains  a  keen  interest  in  his  classmates  and 
class  activities... Our  very  able  and  active  president, 
Jim  Riley,  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  class  repre- 
sentation on  Laetare  Sunday  at  BC.  Art  Morrissey, 
Frank  Vose,  Joe  Cavanaugh,  and  Gen  Donaldson 
were  among  the  many  present. .  Jim  informs  me  that 
plans  are  in  the  making  for  another  class  dinner  in 
the  fall... The  Alumni  Office  sent  along  a  printout  of 
our  class  listing.  Apparently,  there  remain  73  mem- 
bers of  our  class.  That's  all  the  news  for  now.  Let's 
hear  from  you.  Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam. 
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John  W.  Haverty 
1960  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Brighton,  MA  02135 
(617)  254-9248 


Due  to  a  mix-up  I  unfortunately  missed  the  deadline 
for  the  spring  edition  of  BCM.  The  chief  event  of  the 
period  was  the  fall  luncheon,  arranged  so  capably  by 
Mary  McCarthy  and  Margaret  Haverty,  on  Nov.  1 4,  at 
Alumni  House.  About  28  people  enjoyed  good 
companionship  and  lively  reminiscences  in  beautiful 
surroundings  on  a  lovely  autumn  afternoon.  Those 
attending  included:  Henry  Delaney,  John  Hurley, 
Margaret  and  John  Haverty,  Ultan  McCabe,  Kay  and 
Bill  Mulcahy,  Mary  and  Tom  Perkins,  Rosemary  and 
Garrett  Sullivan,  Dorothy  and  Bill  Tracy,  Alice  and 
Nick  Wells,  Tom  Walsh,  Hazel  and  Dave  Hockman, 
Mary  and  Al  McCarthy,  Jim  Reagan,  and  Ethel  and 
Don  Robinson  as  well  as  Helen  Horrigan,  Marge 
Kenny,  Gertrude  Rooney,  and  Flora  Kelly.  A  good 
time  was  had  by  all! . .  .The  class  was  well  represented 
at  the  Laetare  Sunday  Mass  and  Communion  Break- 
fast, thanks  to  the  efforts  of  John  Hurley,  who  has 
arranged  this  event  for  the  class  for  the  last  several 
years.  Class  regulars  who  were  present  with  their 
wives  included  Bill  Mulcahy,  Garrett  Sullivan,  Nick 
Wells,  Al  McCarthy,  John  Haverty,  Dave  Hockman, 
and  Art  Lohan.  John  Powers  attended  with  his  wife, 
Catherine,  their  daughter,  Maureen,  and  her  hus- 
band. Marge  Kenny  and  Mary  Grandfield,  with  guest 
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Margaret  Hughes,  were  also  in  attendance... Ultan 
McCabe  and  Don  Robinson  were  enjoying  tropical 
sun  at  the  time  of  the  breakfast,  Ultan  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Don  at  Pompano  Beach... Jim  Carolan,  wintering  in 
Stuart,  FL,  was  planning  to  participate  in  the  events 
of  our  60th . . .  Does  it  scare  you  to  realize  we  will  be  out 
of  college  60  years  this  year? 
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Thomas  W.  Crosby,  Esq. 
64  St.  Theresa  Ave. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 

(617)327-7080 


We  regretfully  announce  the  death  of  Art  Conway 
and  extend  our  sympathy  to  his  wife ,  Betty ,  his  daugh- 
ters, Sr.  Elizabeth  and  Carolyn  Stach,  his  sons,  Chris- 
topher, Kevin,  Robert,  Arthur,  William,  and  Richard, 
his  eight  grandchildren  and  his  great-grandson.  Art 
held  a  master's  in  guidance  from  BU  and  was  a  li- 
censed psychologist.  In  1940,  he  established  the 
guidance  department  for  the  Everett  school  system 
and  was  director  of  the  department  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1977.  Art  was  a  member  of  the  famed,  unde- 
feated 1928  football  team,  playing  a  strong  end.  Dur- 
ing WWII,  he  served  as  a  Navy  It.  cmdr.  stationed  at 
Los  Alamitos  and  was  the  exec,  officer  of  the  base.  Art 
was  also  a  past  president  of  the  Varsity  Club.  The 
funeral  Mass  was  celebrated  at  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
Belmont.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  known  Art  and  we 
will  all  miss  his  pleasant  and  friendly  manner... The 
class  was  well  represented  at  Laetare  Sunday.  Those 
in  attendance  included  Mary  and  George  Rowlinson; 
Marny  and  John  Sullivan;  Lil  and  Tom  Crosby;  Mike 
Curran,  John  Flavin,  and  Eddie  Truman. ..By 
invitation,  Mike  Curran  and  Tom  Crosby  recently  at- 
tended a  Sunday  morning  Mass  at  St.  Ignatius  Church, 
which  was  followed  by  a  brunch,  sponsored  by  the 
Joseph  Coolidge  Shaw  Society  of  BC  and  held  in  the 
Faculty  Dining  Room.  It  was  a  most  pleasant  occa- 
sion. The  highlight  of  the  event  was  an  interesting 
and  informative  talk  by  Rev.  Francis  Mackin,  SJ,  on 
the  background  of  the  prosperous  Shaw  family  in  the 
early  1800s  in  staid  Boston. .  .By  the  time  you  read  this 
column,  we  shall  have  celebrated  our  annual  memo- 
rial Mass  and  luncheon  scheduled  for  Friday,  June 
15.  Wishing  you  all  an  enjoyable  summer  and  good 
health.  Again,  notes  and  information  are  earnestly 
solicited. 
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Peter  C.  Quinn  for 
John  P.  Connor 
24  Crestwood  Circle 
Norwood,  MA  02062 
(617)  762-6377 


This  year  our  class  presence  on  Laetare  Sunday  was 
less  than  our  usual  two  tables.  Illness  took  its  toll! 
However,  the  12  classmates  present  included  Mary 
and  Ed  Hurley,  Josephine  and  Fran  Curtin,  Lillian 
and  EmilRomanowski,  Dan  Maguire,  Walter  Drohan, 
Nancy  and  Peter  Quinn,  Gerry  Kelley,  and  Dr.  Andy 
Spognardi...  .Initial  plans  are  in  progress  for  a  Class 
of  '32  event  later  this  year,  with  Fred  Meier,  John 
Moakley,  John  Collins,  and  Gerry  Hern  already  on 
the  roster.  Others  are  invited  to  participate  in  this 
upcoming  event  marking  58  years  since  our 
commencement! . .  .1  have  also  had  contact  with  Frank 
Finn  and  Chris  Cutler,  who  are  both  recuperating  at 
home  from  recent  surgery... Jim  Heggie  is  still  a 
resident  at  Hollywell  Health  Care  Center,  975  N. 


Main  St.,  Randolph,  MA  02368. .  .Two  most  outstand- 
ing and  very  loyal  classmates  are  now  enjoying  eter- 
nal rest,  Rev.  Msgr.  Vincent  J.  Mackay  and  Arthur  J. 
O'Brien,  as  well  as  the  son  of  Joe  Hernon,  Joseph  T., 
Jr.,  who  died  suddenly  at  age  47.  May  they  rest  in 
peace. 
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Richard  A.  McGivern 
334  Sea  St. 
Quincy,  MA  02169 
(617)47M478 


The  Class  of  '33  takes  great  pride  in  their  five  class- 
mates who  are  celebrating  50  years  in  the  priesthood: 
Revs.  Albert  Abracinskas,  James  Barry,  SJ,  James 
Cullman.  John  Mike  Donelin,  and  John  Foley.  Ad 
multos  annos.... Fr.  John  Foley  has  donated  his  per- 
sonal library  of  over  30,000  volumes  to  BC...  Our 
class  was  represented  at  Laetare  Sunday  by  Patricia 
and  John  Brougham,  Ray  Callen,  Fr.  Charlie  Dono- 
van, Bill  Hogan,  Dick  McGivern,  Phil  and  Yen-Tsai 
McNiff  and  Jim  Powers... The  class  has  lost  another 
member.  Thomas  P.  Walsh  passed  away  in  Center- 
ville.  Tom  taught  for  many  years  in  the  Quincy  school 
system  before  retiring  to  the  Cape.  He  was  a  loyal 
alumnus  and  attended  many  class  gatherings. .  .Your 
prayers  are  also  requested  for  Marcella  Paterson,  wife 
of  John  Paterson,  and  for  the  brothers  of  Fr.  Mike 
Donelin.  Joseph  Donelin  passed  away  in  Feb.  and 
within  a  few  weeks  his  brother  Msgr.  Paul  also 
died... Jean  and  John  Desmong  completed  a  world 
tour  this  winter.  John  reports:  "In  Dec.  we  began  a 
five-week,  around-the-world  tour,  visiting  France, 
India,  Thailand,  Hong  Kong,  Macao,  Tokyo,  Hon- 
olulu, and  San  Francisco."  The  highlight  of  the  trip 
was  time  spent  with  their  son,  Ned,  and  his  wife.Joan. 
Ned  is  bureau  chief  for  TiWmagazine  in  New  Delhi. 
John  now  has  a  busy  law  practice  in  Osterville,  after  20 
years  with  the  FBI  and  a  subsequent  position  as 
general  counsel  for  New  England  Tel. 
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John  F.  P.  McCarthy 

188  Dent  St. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 

(617)323-6234 


Daniel  G.  Holland,  Esq. 
164  Elgin  St. 

Newton  Centre,  MA  02159 


Best  wishes  to  Joe  Ryan  and  his  wife,  Judy,  who  are 
now  living  at  3512  Meadowlark  Dr.,  Valparaiso,  IN 
46383.  Joe's  service  on  the  legal  staff  at  Sylvania  as 
paten  t  counsel  was  preceded  by  factory  experience  in 
the  manufacture  of  fluorescent  tubes  that  adversely 
affected  his  pulmonary  system.  About  five  years  ago, 
Joe  began  to  suffer  the  ill  effects  of  his  early  work 
environment  and  he  retired  from  the  practice  of  the 
law.  In  1988,  he  remarried  and  moved  from  Peabody 
to  his  present  address. .  .On  the  mend  are  BobHuddy, 
with  a  separated  retina,  and  our  chief  financial  officer, 
John  Griffin.  After  a  rejuvenating  visit  to  Jericho,  FL, 


John  and  Rita  have  returned  to  the  Cape.  Their 
daughter,  Kate,  a  class  favorite,  is  now  sporting  an 
engagement  ring,  the  last  of  the  Griffin  young  people 
to  leave  the  single  life... The  sympathy  of  the  class  is 
extended  to  the  wife  of  Ed  Sullivan  on  the  loss  of  her 
father,  John  L.  McCrea,  USN,  a  retired  vice 
admiral... Present  for  the  Laetare  Sunday  celebra- 
tion were  Dorothy  and  Bill  Carney,  Dib  DeStafano, 
Bill  Gallagher,  Bill  Hannan,  Ramona  and  Dan 
Holland,  Kiddo  Liddell,  Mary  and  RayPerry,  Virginia 
and  Dr.  Joe  Riley,  and  Katie  and  Walter 
Sullivan... Send  along  your  news. 
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Joseph  P.  Keating 
24  High  St. 
Natick,  MA  01760 

(508)  653-4902 


Msgr.  Jim  Keating  celebrated  a  TV  Mass  last  Feb.  and 
indicated  he  would  be  celebrating  the  49th  anniver- 
sary of  his  ordination  on  his  70th  birthday!  The 
congratulations  and  very  best  wishes  of  the  class  are 
extended  to  Msgr. Jim... Among  those  attending  the 
Laetare  Sunday  celebration  in  March  were  Bob 
O'Hayre,  Sid  Dunn,  Jocko  Killion .  George  Mahoney, 
and  Jack  McLaughlin.  George  and  Jack  were  accom- 
panied by  their  wives.  Brendon  Shea,  Dr.  Bill  Colpoys, 
and  yours  truly  had  to  cancel  out  at  the  last  minute  for 
various  and  sundry  reasons... We  all  received  Al 
Burgoyne's  letter  in  the  spring  suggesting  we  con- 
sider BC  in  our  estate  planning.  We  should  give  it 
serious  consideration... Frank  Maguire,  retired  and 
living  in  Lowell,  has  been  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Mass.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare  since 
1984. .  John  Terry,  now  living  in  Somerville,  was  head 
of  the  science  dept.  for  many  years  at  Cambridge 
Rindge  and  Latin  H.S.  In  1988,  he  was  named 
Teacher  Representing  Glory  Days  of  Rindge"  by  the 
Rindge  Alumni  Assn.  John  had  previously  received 
the  "Outstanding  Educator"  award  from  the  school 
alumni  association... Fr.  Tom  Navien,  Steve  Hart, 
and  I  had  a  mini-reunion  at  lunch  in  April.  Fr.  Tom 
is  still  in  Charlestown  and  Steve  is  still  climbing 
mountains... Sorry  to  report  the  death  of  Tom  Sher- 
man. Tom,  who  had  been  living  on  the  Cape  in 
Osterville,  died  Jan.  22.  He  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  FBI  and  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Ex-FBLAgents  of  Cape  Cod.  The  prayers  and 
sympathy  of  the  class  are  extended  to  Tom's  wife  and 
family. 
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Angelo  A.  DiMattia 
82  Perthshire  Rd. 
Brighton,  MA  02135 
(617)782-3078 


The  class  regretfully  announces  the  passing  of  five 
more  classmates.  Michael  H.  Sullivan  of  Norwood,  a 
retired  New  England  sales  rep  for  manufacturers  of 
industrial  electrical  equipment,  died  on  March  4.  He 
had  been  a  valued  member  of  the  Class  Gift  Commit- 
tee, having  helped  make  it  a  success.  We  extend  to  his 
wife,  Eileen,  and  sons,  Michael  and  Gregory,  our 
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sincerest  sympathy... Charles  Hurley  of  Cambridge 
passed  away  on  Feb.  9.  Although  he  graduated  with 
the  Class  of  '38,  he  started  with  us  in  '33.  We  extend 
our  condolences  to  his  sister,  Irene  Toomey,  and  his 
brother,  George. . .  While  reporting  these  losses  I  must 
add  thai  Charlie  Iarrabino  lost  his  dear  mother  this 
year.  Charlie,  adevoted  son,  always  spent  three  months 
at  a  time  with  his  mother  in  Needham.  He  also  spends 
three  months  in  his  Shangri-la  in  Ireland.  When  he 
called  he  expressed  his  sorrow  in  learning  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Andy  Dominick  and  Alex  Pszenney.  Charlie 
was  closely  associated  with  both  of  them  while  at 
school. ..Received  a  note  from  Natalie  Graham,  who 
expressed  her  thanks  for  the  news  supplied  in  our 
class  notes.  Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  all  the  wives 
of  the  deceased  members  of  our  class  would  make  a 
special  effort  to  attend  the  class  reunions  whenever 
they  can. .  .It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the 
Alumni  Awards  Ceremony  on  March  10,  when  Dr. 
John  McManama  was  awarded  the  "Alumni  Award  of 
Excellence  in  Medicine"  for  his  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  his  profession,  including  his  unselfish 
work  as  the  physician  for  the  Boston  College  athletic 
teams  and  as  one  of  the  medical  officers  for  the 
student  body.  This  award  was  well  overdue  for  John. 
We  congratulate  him  for  receiving  this  honor  and  we 
wish  him  continued  success. .  Joe  Walsh  continues  to 
surprise  his  golf  friends  in  Florida.  Once  again  he  was 
the  winner  of  the  Breaker's  Golf  Champion  golf 
match  held  this  past  Feb.  You  may  have  received  a 
letter  from  him,  as  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Class 
Bequest  Committee... Some  of  our  classmates  have 
had  medical  problems.  They  include  Dr.  Jack  O'Hara, 
Joe  Murray,  and  Dr.  Mike  Frasca.  We  do  hope  they 
are  feeling  much  better  now... I  am  happy  to  report 
that  Eric  Stenholm  is  responding  satisfactorily  to  his 
therapy... I  am  sad  to  report  that  only  three  couples 
were  in  attendance  at  Laetare  Sunday  this  year.  They 
were  the  DiMattias,  the  Bill  Dohertys,  and  the  Gaquins. 
We  do  know  that  the  Bonners,  the  Curtins,  and  the 
McGunnigles  were  in  sunny  Florida... Hope  you  all 
have  a  pleasant  summer. 
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Thomas  F.  True,  Jr. 

37  Pomfret  St. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 

(617)327-7281 


Dr.  John  Shaw  has  retired  from  the  practice  of 
medicine.  John  had  been  chief  of  anesthesiology  at 
the  Newton-Wellesley  Hosp.  for  1 7  years. .  .Since  our 
last  notes,  we  have  lost  three  members  of  our  class, 
Brad  Mahoney,  John  Gavin,  and  Fr.  Paul  Sweeney. 
To  their  families,  we  offer  our  sincere 
sympathy... Seated  at  the  '38  table  for  the  Laetare 
Sunday  Breakfast  were  the  Homes,  the  Castillis,  the 
Landrigans,  the  Finans,  the  Mulkerns,  Dick  Cana- 
van,  and  Fr.  John  McLaughlin.  Fr.  McLaughlin  asked 
that  we  include  the  following:  "Dear  Classmates,  In 
my  letter  to  you  last  fall  regarding  how  to  obtain  the 
two  videotapes  of  Our  50th  anniversary  class  celebra- 
tion, there  were  a  couple  of  things  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion. First,  you  can  obtain  them  at  any  time  in  the 
future;  there  is  no  deadline.  Just  in  case  you  mis- 
plated  the  letter,  you  can  send  $54.00  (for  two  tapes) 
or  $27.00  (for  one)  to:  Image  Makers  Video  Service, 
P.O.  Box  442,  18  Linden  Park,  Rockland,  MA  02370 


and  they  will  be  mailed  directly.  Also,  I  filmed  the 
events  of  our  50th  completely  on  my  own  at  no  profit 
or  cost  to  me,  but  merely  for  your  future  pleasure  in 
reviewing  and  living  again  in  film  the  great  events  of 
our  50th.  Finally,  I'd  like  to  remind  you  that  even 
though  I  wasn't  able  to  interview  you  individually  due 
to  lack  of  time,  I  filmed  everyone  being  invested  into 
the  Order  of  the  Golden  Eagle.  I  will  have  brought 
both  tapes  to  our  spring  reunion.". .  .Your  class  corre- 
spondent was  hospitalized  recently  with  a  heart  at- 
tack. With  God's  help,  prayers  of  family  and  friends, 
good  medical  care  at  the  Faulkner  Hosp.  and  the 
blessing  of  Fr.  McLaughlin,  I  am  well  on  the  road  to 
recovery!  39 
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William  E.  McCarthy 

39  Fairway  Dr. 

W.  Newton,  MA  02165 

(617)332-5196 


While  our  president,  John  Peyton,  was  enjoying 
himself  in  Florida,  Dr.  Arthur  Sullivan  and  yours  truly 
made  arrangements  for  the  class  to  get  together  on 
April  29  to  see  the  play  Pippin,  followed  by  a  delicious 
buffet  at  McElroy.  In  Feb.,  our  class  attended  an 
exciting  hockey  game  between  BC  and  Maine  with 
BC  prevailing  3-1.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Al 
Branca,  we  had  a  buffet  supper  before  the  game. 
Those  attending  included:  Charlie  Murphy,  Paul 
Needham,  Larry  Fitzgerald,  Bill  McCarthy,  Arthur 
Sullivan,  Al  Branca,  Pete  Kerr,  John  Peyton,  Paul 
Keane,  and  their  wives.  Also  attending  were  Bob 
Howard  and  his  son  and  Al  Fiore  and  his 
brother... Last  Feb.,  the  veterans  of  IwoJima  held  a 
45th  anniversary  reunion  in  Wash.  Our  own  Tom 
Lambe  of  Weymouth,  who  fought  to  seize  strategic 
Mt.  Suribachi  where  the  famous  flag  raising  took 
place,  had  a  great  time  with  all  his  Marine  buddies. 
After  21  years  as  principal  of  South  Jr.  H.S.  in  Wey- 
mouth, in  his  spare  time,  Tom  is  a  tenor  in  the  choir 
at  his  E.  Weymouth  church. ..I  heard  that  Gene 
McAuliffe,  while  out  celebrating  his  son's  birthday, 
met  Frank  Cuddy.  Both  are  doing  very  well... John 
Donovan  was  in  charge  of  Laetare  Sunday  for  our 
class  and  was  able  to  corral  the  following  to  attend  — 
Charlie  Murphy,  Frank  Brennan,  Paul  Keane,  George 
Devlin,  Arthur  Sullivan  and  their  wives.  Also  in  atten- 
dance were  John  Donovan,  Bill  Flynn,  John 
O'Donnell,  Larry  Fitzgerald,  and  Nelson  Erickson. .  .1 
am  sorry  to  report  the  passing  of  Joseph  D.  Kelleher 
of  Roslindale,  a  retired  sales  rep  in  the  wholesale 
alcoholic  beverage  industry.  Joe  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Frances  J.,  two  sons,  Dennis  of  Needham  and 
Robert  of  Roslindale,  a  daughter,  Jean  Spector  of 
Randolph,  and  six  grandchildren.  Pete  Kerr  has  sent 
a  spiritual  bouquet. 
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John  F.  McLaughlin 
24  Hayward  Rd. 
Acton,  MA  01720 
(508)263-5210 


Thanks  to  Rev.  Paul  Nash  and  tojohn  Foristall  and  to 
the  Alumni  Association  planners,  the  Class  of  1940's 
.r>0lh  reunion  was  a  great  success.  It  was  well  attended. 
It  is  reported  to  be  the  biggest  reunion  ever... The 
highlight  event  was  the  investiture  ceremony.  114 
classmates  were  pinned  with  the  Golden  Eagle;  193 
family  members  and  friends  witnessed  the  ceremony. 
The  accommodations  were  faultless.  Class  president 
Bill  Joy  was  honored  with  the  presentation  of  an 
engraved  plaque,  the  inscription  from  his  classmates 
acknowledged  the  leadership  which  Bill  has  pro- 


vided from  the  first  moment  of  his  presidency... The 
traditional  Mass  of  Petition  for  our  deceased  class- 
mates was  celebrated  with  eleven  concelebrants  at  St. 
Mary's  Chapel.  The  readings  were  byjim  Supple,  Kay 
Gilligan ,  and  Ed  Kenny;  the  homilist  was  Rev.  John 
Banks  and  the  gift  bearers  were  John  and  Maureen 
McLaughlin.  Dinner  followed  in  the  Tower  Building, 
now  named  Gasson  Hall... Classmates  attending  the 
reunion  were  from  many  locations.  Francis  Smith 
from  Denver,  Pete  Mallov  from  Lajolla,  Rev.  Larkin 
from  Jamaica,  Fred  Dow  back  from  Africa  and  resid- 
ing in  Calif.,  and  Gerry  Russell  looking  extraordinar- 
ily well,  from  Penn...Al  Sinofsky's  widow,  Bebe,  at- 
tended the  barbeque;  Larry  Howe  has  remarried  and 
introduced  us  to  Mrs.  Rose  Howe;  Henry  Gately  sent 
a  most  thoughtful  thank  you  acknowledging  the 
work  of  the  several  chairmen  who  worked  to  make 
the  reunion  a  success.  John  Foristall  extends  his 
gratitude  to  the  many  classmates  who  sent  notes  of 
appreciation... Bill  Griffin  had  a  successful  hip  re- 
placement at  Lahey  Clinic  during  the  week  following 
the  reunion. ..The  third  event  of  our  50th  anniver- 
sary year  was  arranged  by  John  McLaughlin.  The 
occasion  was  the  celebration  of  the  39th  Laetare 
Sunday  Alumni  Communion  Breakfast.  Some  40 
plus  members  of  the  class  attended.  Two  new  faces 
were  Ed  Kennedy,  living  in  Natick,  and  Pat  Rafferty 
from  Kingston... Henry  Magno,  Ted  Heaslip,  Ruth 
Morrissey,  and  Henry  Desmond  were  on  Florida 
vacations. .  .Ever  faithful  Leo  Brogan  sent  a  St.  Patrick's 
Day  card... Joe  Cronin  made  a  late  reservation  but 
did  attend  our  Alumni  Mass. .  .Larry  Howe  has  remar- 
ried and  is  living  in  S.  Yarmouth . .  .Dave  Lucey,  whose 
friendliness  spans  a  lot  of  years,  sent  a  letter  regret- 
ting his  inability  to  attend. 
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Richard  B.  Daley 
160OldBillericaRd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)275-7651 


Ernest  J.  Handy 

215  LaGrange  St. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 

(617)326-6326 


Shortly  before  his  death  in  Dec.  '77,  Frank  Haggerty 
founded  the  Conn.  Right  to  Life  Foundation.  In 
keeping  with  Frank's  ideals,  his  widow,  Eileen,  has 
opened  her  home  to  the  families  of  rescuers,  to 
include  some  who  had  allegedly  received  atrocious 
treatmen  tat  the  hands  of  the  W.Hartford  police.  Her 
acts  of  charity  have  earned  her  much  harassment  and 
abuse  and  she  was  recently  named  as  a  defendant  in 
a  RICO  suit. ..Bill  Duggan,  retired,  is  making  a  re- 
markable recovery  from  a  stroke  which  he  suffered  in 
'88.  Bill  is  living  in  Syracuse,  NY,  but  spends  a  part  of 
the  summer  on  the  Cape.  He  and  John  Fitzgerald,  of 
Hyde  Park,  had  a  bit  of  a  reunion  last  summer. John, 
now  retired  from  New  Eng.  Tel.,  has  my  thanks  for 
part  of  the  aforesaid  information... To  date  there 
have  been  several  suggestions  regarding  our  Golden 
Anniversary.  They  include  an  early  evening  dinner 
followed  by  a  musical  at  the  BC  theater,  a  golf  week- 
end, possibly  on  the  Cape,  a  spring  cruise,  and  the 
creation  of  a  class  directory,  all  to  complement  the 
excellent  program  prepared  by  the  Alumni  Assn.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  wives  be  invited  to  assist  on 
and/or  to  chair  committees. . .  I  received  a  note  from 
Jim  Stanton  informing  me  of  the  deaths  of  John 
Donovan  on  Feb.  22  and  Joseph  Scannell  on  Feb.  8. 
Joe  Scannell  had  retired  from  Raytheon  in  Lexing- 
ton, where  he  was  director  of  accounting  policy.  His 
unselfish  and  heroic  services  in  an  Army  bomb  dis- 
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posal  unit  during  WWII  earned  him  the  Bronze  Star. 
To  his  wife,  Regina,  their  three  daughters,  and  four 
grandsons,  I  extend  sincere  sympathies.  John  Dono- 
van served  in  the  Air  Force  following  graduation. 
Upon  discharge  he  entered  banking  and  in  1986, 
after  35  years  of  dedicated  service,  retired  as  asst.  VP 
of  the  Bank  of  Boston.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
organizations  including  the  Bank  of  Boston  Golf 
League,  the  Bank  Officers  Assn.  and  the  Bank 
Administration  Institute.  John  leaves  his  wife,  Anna, 
two  sons,  William  and  Robert,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
and  two  grandsons.  He  will  long  be  remembered. 
John  and  Joe  have  each  been  remembered  at 
Mass... Nick  Sottile  '41  sent  a  news  item  describing 
the  award  of  the  Poverello  (little  poor  man)  Medal  to 
Joe  Stanton.  The  award,  prior  recipients  of  which 
include  Mother  Theresa  andjonas  Salk,  was  given  in 
recognition  of  Joe's  great  benefactions  to  humanity 
through  the  pro-life  movement.  In  his  moving  accep- 
tance address,  he  paid  special  tribute  to  his  wife, 
Mary... Have  a  wonderful  summer. 
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Thomas  O'C.  Murray 

14  Churchill  Rd. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 

(617)323-8571 


The  class  extends  its  condolences  to  the  family  of  Fr. 
George  Huntress,  former  pastor  of  Most  Blessed 
Sacrament  Parish  in  Wakefield,  who  died  injan . .  .The 
Chatham  Council  on  Aging  has  appointed  Dan  Healy 
to  their  board. .  .Many  thanks  to  Frank  Reade  for  his 
work  on  Laetare  Sunday.  He  reports  that  the  turnout 
included  the  Greaneys,  the  Paul  Healys,  the  Ed 
O'Connors,  Tom  Antico,  Ernie  Santosuosso,  Ed 
Lambert,  John  Corbett,  the  Joe  Lyons,  John  Logue, 
Jack  Foynesjim  Harvey,  Jack  Hayes,  Dan  O'Sullivan, 
and  Fr.  Len  Mahoney...Pat  and  Bill  Shea  are  recent 
members  of  the  Mass.  Bay  Council  Navy  League...  In 
news  from  Florida,  we  hear  that  Bob  Rehling  joined 
the  exclusive  club  of  Hole-in-One  members  at  the 
Miles  Grant  Golf  Course  in  Stuart,  although  Jim 
Connolly  insists  he  probably  had  his  eyes  closed... In 
other  news  from  the  Sunshine  State,  Bob  Butler 
reports  that  he  was  able  to  play  golf  with  Mike  Holo- 
vak  in  Sarasota  before  Mike  left  for  NFL  meetings  in 
Orlando... Reporting  on  other  sun  seekers:  Kay  and 
Ed  McGilvery  are  in  Ft.  Myers;  Herman  Vorel  is  in 
New  Port  Richey;  Pat  and  Bob  Crowley  are  in  Clear- 
water and  are  looking  forward  to  '93;  Millie  Rue  and 
Jim  Dunn  left  New  Smyrna  Beach  to  attend  his  40th 
reunion  at  Harvard  Business  this  past  fall,  play  some 
golf  and  tour  New  England  and  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces; Mary  and  Jim  Grimes  are  in  Ft.  Lauderdale; 
and  Barbara  and  Jim  Connolly  are  in  Ft.  Pierce. .  .While 
in  Florida  your  correspondent  enjoyed  a  great  day  of 
golf  with  Bob  Rehling,  bumped  into  Jim  Connolly 
(CBA),  and  later,  while  waiting  to  meet  Jim  Grimes, 
ran  into  Duke  Dailey.  I  also  had  a  chance  to  talk  with 
Vin  Forte  who  is  active  in  Italian  community  affairs  in 
W.  Palm  Beach... Still  in  S.  Africa,  Rev.  Tom  Heath, 
OP,  hopes  to  return  for  our  50th  in  '93 
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James  F.  McSorley,  Jr. 
1204  Washington  St. 
N.  Abington,  MA  02351 
(617)878-3008 


Dr.  Anthony  Finelli  has  retired  from  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  in  Akron,  OH.  After  obtaining 
his  BS  in  chemistry  from  BC  in  '47,  he  received  his  MS 
in  chemistry  and  a  PhD  in  chemistry  in  '50  from 
UPenn.  Tony  has  had  publications  and  patents  in  the 


field  of  elastomers  and  plastics.  He  has  been  active  in 
the  BC  Club  of  Cleveland  and  is  a  BC  counselor  for 
area  high  schools.  Tony  and  his  wife,  Marie,  of  Akron, 
OH,  have  three  children.  Francis,  a  West  Point  grad, 
is  a  U.S.  Army  captain;  Daniel  is  a  physician  in 
Cleveland;  and  Anne  Marie  is  a  registered  licensed 
physical  therapist  in  Detroit... Harold  Roberts  has 
joined  the  retired  Cape  Cod  '44ers.  After  some  years 
at  U.S.  Tire  &  Rubber,  he  went  into  the  trucking 
business  and  for  the  15  years  prior  to  retiring  as 
district  sales  mgr.  in  Sept.  of  '84,  Harold  worked  for 
Ryder  Truck  Lines,  Inc.,  in  Boston.  He  is  enjoying 
retirement.  Harold's  first  wife,  Helen,  died  two  years 
ago  after  a  long  illness.  He  and  his  present  wife, 
Nancy,  were  married  a  year  ago  and  they  are  living  in 
Yarmouth  port.  Harold  has  five  children.  Harold  has 
been  president  of  the  Delta  Nu  Alpha  Trans  Frater- 
nity South  Shore,  and  past  Grand  Knight  of  the 
Norwood  K.  of  C.  Council.  He  is  active  in  the  BC  Club 
of  Cape  Cod  and  hopes  that  some  of  the  other  '44ers 
willjoin  him  at  their  meetings.  Harold  can  be  reached 
at  (508)  362-6052.  His  other  activities  include  travel- 
ing and  gold.  Harold  also  has  a  part-time  job  mer- 
chandising McCormack  spices... The  sympathy  of 
the  class  is  extended  to  the  family  of  Evelyn  O'Kane, 
who  recently  died.  She  was  the  widow  ofjack  O'Kane, 
who  died  some  years  ago. . .  Our  sympathy  also  goes  to 
the  family  of  Bob  Bousquet,  of  Stoughton,  who  died 
Dec.  18.  Bob  was  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  H.S.  in 
Shrewsbury.  He  retired  from  EPSCO  in  Westwood  in 
'82,  where  he  had  been  a  supervisor.  Bob  was  a  WWII 
Army  veteran.  He  leaves  his  wife,  Estelle,  and  two 
aunts. 
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Louis  V.  Sorgi 
5  Augusta  Rd. 
Milton,  MA  02186 
(617)  698-0623 


The  Pops,  as  usual,  was  great.  We  started  the  evening 
by  taking  the  bus  from  McElroy  to  Symphony  Hall.  At 
the  hall  we  enjoyed  th  emusic  and  the  chit  chat  with 
our  classmates  Kay  and  John  Campell,  Fran  and  John 
Hogan,  MaryLou  and  Jack  McCarthy,  Catherine  and 
John  Fleming,  and  my  faithful  spouse  Lillian.  After 
the  Pops  we  took  the  bus  back  to  McElroy  and 
enjoyed  cocktails,  dessert  and  coffee  and  dancing  to 
the  tunes  of  the  Forties.  The  piece  de  resistancev/a.s  our 
dinner  dance  on  Saturday  night  in  the  McElroy 
Faculty  Dining  Room.  We  had  54  people,  the  largest 
ever  for  a  '45  function.  The  food  was  excellent  as  was 
the  music  ofjack  Davis  and  his  group. .  .Don  McMor- 
row  and  his  wife  traveled  all  the  way  from  LaSelva 
Beach,  Calif,  where  he  and  his  family  survived  the 
1984  earthquake. .  Jim  Lillis  and  his  wife  came  from 
Falls  Church,  Virginia  and  Paul  Marble  and  spouse 
came  from  Schenectady,  NY. .  .We  officially  welcomed 
Frank  Tracy  and  his  wife  in  to  our  class  from  the  Class 
of  '47... There  was  the  usual  talk  about  children, 
grandchildren,  retirement,  the  good  old  days  at  the 
Heights,  the  war  days  at  Tufts,  Brown,  and  Holy 
Cross,  Europe  and  the  Pacific . . .  At  our  brief  business 
meeting  John  Campbell  gave  us  a  treasurer's  report 
which  was  favorable,  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  have 
sent  in  your  dues.  We  will  continue  to  accept  dues  for 
this  year  through  Dec.  1990.  It  was  also  agreed  that  we 
would  ahve  at  least  one  function  per  year.  A  Christ- 
mas Walk  weekend  on  Nantucket  was  discussed  and 
Bill  Meara  and  Leo  McGrath  are  checking  it  out... I 
am  going  to  list  "SPERO"  all  that  came  to  the  dance. 
If  I  miss  anyone  please  let  me  know  so  that  I  may 
correct  the  ommission  in  the  next  issue  of  Class 
Notes.  Bill  Curnyn,  Bud  Keenan,  Dave  Hern,  Tom 
Loftus,  John  Hogan,  Jack  Curry,  Bob  LeBlanc,  Arch 
LaFerriere,  Frank  Veteu,  Ed  Finigan.John  Greenler, 


Joe  Figurito,  John  Fleming,  Leo  McGrath,  Don 
McMorrow,  Frank  Tracy,  Jim  Lillis,  Paul  Marible, 
Paul  Lawson,  Ed  Owens.John  McAleer,  Dick  Broggi, 
and  Bill  Meara.  All,  of  course,  were  accompanied  by 
their  lovely  spouses  and/or  friends. .  .This  will  wrap  it 
up  for  our  45th  anniversary  year.  I  want  to  thank  all 
of  you  who  contributed  to  making  our  45th  a  truly 
outstanding  anniversary  year.  Please  continue  to  keep 
me  informed  and  aware  of  your  likes  and  dislikes 
about  our  class  activities... We  continue  to  have  our 
round  robin  golf  and  I  will  report  on  this  and  other 
summer  activities  in  the  next  issue  of  BCM. ..Jack 
McCarthy  reports  that  Laetare  Sunday  was  not  as  well 
attended  as  the  other  events  since  many  of  the  regu- 
lar attendees  were  in  Florida,  including  yours  truly. 
We  kicked  off  March  in  Naples  with  a  cocktail  party 
hosted  by  Mary  and  Bill  Hamrock.  In  attendance 
were  Peg  and  Jack  Curry  and  Barbara  and  Frank 
Tracy  swapping  stories  about  their  great  golf  shots. 
Many  matches  followed  at  Jack  Curry's  golf  course 
and  other  courses  around  the  circuit.  Of  course, 
there  were  winners  and  losers  and  many  tall  tales  of 
near  misses  and  what  could  have  been,  etc. .  .Peg  and 
Jack  Curry  were  very  gracious  hosts  at  the  last  cocktail 
party  before  departure.  Guests  included  Fran  and 
John  Hogan,  who  came  down  from  Sarasota.  Bill 
Cornyn  came  from  Sun  City.  Betty  and  Dave  Carey 
were  with  us  for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  Barbara  and 
Frank  Tracy,  Betty  and  Jim  Finigan,  and  Effie  and 
Charlie  McCready. 
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Leo  F.  Roche,  Esq. 
26  Sargent  Rd. 
Winchester,  MA  01890 
(617)  729-2340 


George  M.  Donelan 
83  Bond  St. 
Norwood,  MA  02062 
(617)762-4017 


William  P.  Melville 

31  Rockledge  Rd. 

Newton  Highlands,  MA  02161 

(617)  244-2020 


Due  to  space  constraints,  some  of  the  following  news 
items  were  held  from  the  last  issue... Charlie  Cahalane 
retired  last  year  after  34  years  with  Lincoln  Labs. .  .Tom 
Finigan  retired  as  a  manufacturer's  rep  and  now 
spends  all  his  time  traveling  with  his  wife  and  playing 
golf. ..Lt.  Col.  Hugh  Daley  is  retired  and  spends  his 
time  organizing  continuing  educational  workshops 
on  social  studies,  while  also  serving  on  the  faculties  of 
the  Universities  of  Kentucky  and  Cincinnati... Bill 
Hamrock  practices  as  a  patent  atty.  and  has  eight 
children,  with  three  in  college. ..Bob  Herlihy  of  Ar- 
lington has  six  children,  all  college  grads,  and  six 
grandchildren... Joe  Laffey  retired  as  dept.  chair- 
man of  the  S.  Kingston  H.S.  in  Wakefield  after  a  23- 
year  teaching  career. .  .George  Savage  is  delighted  to 
report  that  his  lovely  bride  from  Poland,  Danuta 
Marie,  is  becoming  a  citizen  after  studying  at  the 
J.F.K.  School...  Sadly,  I  must  report  that  our  class  has 
lost  four  more  members  in  recent  months. .  .Tommy 
Greehan,  a  most  popular  classmate,  died  of  a  heart 
attack.  Tom,  you  will  remember,  was  captain  of  the 
BC  track  team  and  president  of  the  Jack  Ryder  Track 
Club. ..George  E.  Kirvan  of  Yarmouthport,  a  man- 
ager for  35  years  with  Sentry  Insurance  Co.,  passed 
away  after  a  lengthy  illness... Jack  McNulty  of  Wey- 
mouth, former  superintendent  of  occupational  re- 
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search  for  the  State  Dept.  of  Employment  Security, 
died  after  a  brief  illness.  Lawrence  Mackay,  an  actu- 
ary for  the  State  of  Mass.,  re<  entry  passed  away  in  W. 
Lynn... John  C.  Callahan  of  Troy,  NH,  who  gave  of 
himself  to  so  many  organizations  in  his  community 
and  within  the  state,  recently  died.John  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  six  sons,  nine  daughters,  22  grandchildren, 
and  a  great-grandchild... Our  sincerest  sympathies 
are  extended  to  the  families  of  Tom,  George,  Jack, 
Larry,  and  John... We  have  just  received  word  that 
Jim  Liebke's  wonderful  wife,  Eleanor,  passed  away 
last  spring.  Our  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to  you, 
Jim. 
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John  T.  Prince 

64  Donnybrook  Rd. 

Brighton,  MA  02135 


It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  report  the  deaths  of 
two  more  class  members  since  our  last  publication. 
Bill  Sullivan  of  Belmont,  a  sales  exec,  with  Prudential 
Insurance,  died  in  late  Dec.  We  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Ann,  and  family. .  .In  March,  we 
lost  a  tremendously  active  classmate  with  the  death  of 
Bill  Harney.  Bill  participated  in  every  facet  of  alumni 
activity  past  and  present.  We  will  all  greatly  miss  him. 
Bill  did  everything  possible  through  the  years  to  keep 
our  class  active  and  cohesive.  His  sons  spoke  at  the 
end  of  the  funeral  Mass  in  a  moving  tribute  to  Bill.  We 
extend  prayerful  sympathy  to  Bill's  wife,  Dorothy, 
and  family... Our  class  has  continued  to  keep  active 
with  a  hockey  night,  a  basketball  night,  and  a  very 
well-attended  Laetare  Sunday.  We  closed  out  our 
social  calendar  with  a  theater  night  on  campus  in 
April  and  a  dinner  dance  in  May. 
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John  A.  Dewire 
15  Chester  St.,  #31 
Cambridge,  MA  02140 
(617)876-1461 


It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  it  has  now 
been  40  years  since  we  graduated.  We  were  1,200 
strong  and,  up  until  that  time,  the  largest  graduating 
class  ever.  Our  class  president  told  me  this  past  spring 
that  the  Alumni  Office  still  has  slightly  over  800  of  the 
class  in  their  active  files.  Almost  one  third  of  us  have 
passed  on.  Yes,  our  ranks  are  thinning. .  .Paul  Micha- 
lowski  died  in  Dedham  in  Oct.  Born  in  Cambridge, 
he  moved  to  Dedham  14  yrs.  ago.  He  was  a  social 
worker  at  the  V.A.  Med.  Center  in  W.  Roxbury  until 
his  retirement.  Paul  worked  for  the  Mass.  Dept.  of 
Mental  Health,  (he  New  Eng,  Home  for  Little  Wan- 
derers, the  Greater  Boston  Assn.  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, the  Boston  Social  Service  Exchange,  the  Big 
Brother  Assn.,  the  Jamaica  Plain  Neighborhood 
House,  and  the  Commonwealth  "f  Mass.  Board  of 
Probation.  He  leaves  his  wife,  Mary,  three  sons,  three 
daughteis,  and  seven  grandchildren. ..Robert 
Brosnahan  died  Oct.  15  athis  home  in  Lexington.  He 
taught  math  in  the  Somerville  and  Lexington  public 
schools  before  serving  as  administrator  in  the  Burl- 
ington publi<  schools.  Bob  received  a  master's  de- 
gree in  education  in  '55.  He  leaves  lux  wife,  Rita, 
three  daughters,  two  sons,  and  three 
grandchildren...  I  he  following  classmates  attended 
the  Laetare  Sundav  celebration  on  March  21  and 
provided  me  with  these  updates... Gladys  and  Dan 
Healy  are  now  living  in  Unburn.  They  have  Imn 
children.  I  hen  youngest,  Diane,  will  graduate  from 
the  Univ.  of  Miami  graduate  school  in  May,  first  in 


her  class,  and  will  be  married  in  July.  The  Healys  also 
have  three  grandchildren.  Dan  is  retired  and  is  look- 
ingforward  to  the  golf  season.  Dorothy  Shack,  Gladys 
Healy's  sister  and  the  widow  of  John  Schack,  was  with 
the  Healys  at  the  Laetare  Sunday  Breakfast. .  .Priscilla 
and  Bill  McNally  of  Stoughton  were  also  in  atten- 
dance. They  have  six  children,  four  grandchildren, 
and  a  wonderful  great-granddaughter.  Five  of  their 
children  are  BC  grads.  Bill  is  a  former  FBI  agent  and 
has  been  in  the  construction  business  for  the  past  30 
years.  Priscilla  and  Bill  both  told  me  that  they  really 
enjoyed  Laetare  Sunday... Ellie  and  Emil  Strul  were 
also  there.  They  live  in  Stoughton  and  have  four 
children  and  six  grandchildren... Gene  Ratto  re- 
ported that  he  has  four  children  and  two  grandchil- 
dren. Gene,  a  graduate  of  BC  Law  School,  is  now 
engaged  in  arbitration  work  after  having  retired 
from  the  law  department  ofjohn  Hancock  Financial 
Services.  His  principal  residence  is  W. 
Harwich... Frank  Carr  lives  at  8  Potter  Rd.,  Hudson, 
NH  03051.  Frank  is  married  to  Anne  Murphy  Carr. 
They  have  three  children  and  no  grandchildren. 
Frank  is  a  purchasing  supv.  for  the  Ferro  Fluidics 
Corp.,  Nashua,  NH.  He  is  also  on  the  faculty  of  New 
Hamp.  College... Shirley  and  Bill  Horrigan  were  in 
attendance  with  their  daughter,  Christine  '92.  Bill  is 
asst.  superintendent,  administration  and  finance,  for 
the  Woburn  public  schools.  He  plans  to  retire  within 
a  year.  The  Horrigans  have  six  daughters,  three  of 
whom  attended  BC.  Meredith,  their  first  grandchild, 
was  born  in  Dec. .  .Geraldine  and  Ed  Brady  have  five 
children.  Ed  is  retired.  Geraldine  teaches  4th  grade 
at  St.  Catherine's  School  in  Norwood.  Bob  Harwood 
lives  in  Dedham.  He  has  six  children  and  eight 
grandchildren... I  hope  everyone  has  a  lovely  sum- 
mer and  sends  me  some  notes  for  the  fall  issue  of 
BCM. 
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Francis  X.  Quinn,  Esq. 
1205  Azalea  Dr. 
Rockville,  MD  20850 
(301)762-5049 


Nick  Varga  authored  a  history  of  Loyola  (Balto) 
where  he  has  taught  for  35  years... Vince  DeBaggis, 
retired  business  mgr.  of  the  Franklin  school  depart- 
ment, serves  on  the  Board  of  Assessors. .  .Don  Hebert 
is  regional  sales  mgr.  for  Versyss,  Inc.,  Dedham,  (my 
law  firm  purchases  his  company's  equipment) . .  Jim 
Mitchell  is  VP,  Trust  Dept.,  Bank  of  New  England, 
Peabody...Mike  DeFrancesco  is  dir.  of  imports, 
Franco  Mfg.,  Metuchen,  NJ... Frank  O'Hara  is  con- 
sulting engineer,  Raytheon,  Tewsksbury...Jack 
Connell  is  a  claims  attorney  with  Utica  Mutual, 
Burlington... Don  Wenger  is  VP/gen.  manager  of 
V'oplex,  Rochester,  NY. .  Jim  McDermott  is  in  mgmt. 
consulting  in  Armonk,  NY .  .Bob  Sacco  is  an  engr.with 
GTE  Corp.,  Needham. .  .Fred  Murphy  is  president  of 
Murphy  Assocs.,  (food  industry),  Westfield...John 
Sanderson  is  a  pres./mfr.'s  rep  in  Hingham. .  Harry 
Timmons  operates  a  construction  company  in 
Medford.Jack  Keeley  is  a  computer  systems  con- 
sultant in  Riverside,  CT...Alex  MacDonald  is  mgr. 
prod.  asst.  with  Raytheon,  Mt.  View,  (A...  Retirements 
noted. ..Bob  O'Donnell,  principal,  Stoughton  public 
schools. ..Jim  Cronin,  chem.  exec,  Stratford, 
CT...Lou  Picardi,  teacher,  Wakefield... Vince  Mac- 
Queeney,  attorney,  Dept.  of  Justice,  Springfield, 
VA. .  .Bob  Hardy,  Polaroid,  now  a  computer  consult- 
ant,  Burlington ...  Frank  Connors,  GMC  Truck  Group, 
l)ennisport...Ken  Lyons,  printing  broker,  Pt.  Pleas- 
ant, NJ. .  .Ernie Provencher.  pel  sonneloi Rcer,  Maine 
State  Govt.,  Lewislon,  ME...Sr.  Marion  Charloux, 
aftei  a  distinguished  career  in  nursing,  recently  an 
archivist  and  resident  of  Colchester,  VT... Sadly,  I 
report  that  Rev.  George  Farrell,  SJ,  win  >  taught  lot  25 


years  in  Jamaica,  died. . .  Also,  Ed  Corrigan,  father  of 
Christa  McAuliffe,  recently  passed  away. .  .Finally  Len 
Ceglarski  has  promised  to  win  the  hockey  champion- 
ship for  our  40th  anniversary! 
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Edward  L.  Englert,  Jr. 
128ColbergAve. 
Roslindale,  MA  02131 
(617)323-1500 


The  Valentine's  Day  dinner  dance  was  well  attended, 
and  many  thanks  to  Pat  and  Jack  Leary  for  their  hard 
work.  Roger  Connor  and  Al  Sexton  also  helped,  and 
everyone  had  a  great  evening.  Jim  Kenneally,  Dan 
McElaney, Jerry  Dacey,  Gerry  Cleary,  Lex  Blood,  Bob 
Allen,  and  Frank  Dooley  were  on  hand.  Enjoyed 
talking  to  Pat  Clancy,  Paul  McDevitt,  George  Gallant, 
Frank  McDermott,  and  Bill  Heavey.  Bob  Shannon 
and  George  McCormick  journeyed  down  from  the 
North  Shore.  Tom  Cullinan,  Bob  Freeley,  George 
Hession,  Tom  McElroyJim  Mulrooney,  Tom  Megan, 
and  Gene  McMorrow  joined  us,  along  with  Frank 
Hennessey  and  Bill  Gauthier.  New  faces  to  renew  old 
aquaintances. .  .Charlie  Stutzman,  whose  son,  Michael, 
graduated  from  BC  in  '86,  has  retired  from  the 
criminal  justice  field.  He  is  living  in  Sandwich  and,  in 
addition  to  being  active  in  the  K.  of  C.  and  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  now  has  his  own  business  called  Jewel 
Box  of  Cape  Cod.. Anthony  Massaro,  of  Andover 
operates  National  Tile  Distributors  in  N.  Reading. 
His  sons  both  graduated  from  BC,  Joseph  in  '83  and 
Anthony  in  '85. ..Peter  Genovese,  of  N.  Reading,  is 
operations  mgr.  at  Wang,  and  his  son,  Peter,  gradu- 
ated from  BC  in  '80. ..Fr.  John  Mclntyre  is  now  at  St. 
Paul's  Univ.  in  Ottawa,  Canada. ..Fr.  Paul  Curran  is 
stationed  at  St.   Michael's  Parish   in  Avon. ..Bill 
O'Sullivan,  of  Rockville,  MD,  is  an  electronics  sys- 
tems engineer  with  NKF  Engineering  in  Arlington, 
VA...Tom  O'Maley  is  a  criminal  justice  instructor  at 
Cal.  State  Univ.  in  Sacramento... John  Hansberry,  of 
Dunwoody,  GA,  is  VP  of  planning  and  design  for 
Horizon  Hotels  Limited... Joe  Carr  has  retired  as  a 
principal  and  is  living  in  Middletown,  RL.Jane  Kor- 
dona,  of  Mobile,  AL,  is  a  prof,  in  the  College  of 
Nursing  at  the  Univ.  of  S.  Alabama... Heard  from  Bob 
Christie  down  in  Rockland.  His  son,  Bill  '89,  was  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Bob  is  with  Ford  Rockland  Motors, 
Inc.. Bill  Collins  is  supt. .director  for  the  Greater 
Lowell   Regional  Voc  Tech.   School   district  in 
Tyngsboro . .  .Dick  O'Connor,  formerly  of  Cambridge , 
is  now  semi-retired  in  Jupiter  Beach,  FL.  He  is  presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  New  England  Resins  and  Pigments 
in  Woburn,  as  well  as  president/CEO  of  Sunshine 
Products  in  W.  Palm  Beach,  FL.  Dick  has  five  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  of  whom  graduated  from  BC  in 
'87... Paul  Donovan  is  still  working  for  the  federal 
government  in  Wash.,  DC,  and  lives  in  Alexandria, 
VA...Stan  Saperstein   is   living   in   Boston   these 
days. .  Jack  Monahan,  Addison  Powers,  and  Pat  Chard 
O'Neil  all  live  in  Norwood. 
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Robert  W.  Kelly 
98  Standish  Rd. 
Watertown,  MA  02172 
(617)926-0121 


On  March  10,  Dick  Horan  received  the  ultimate 
honor  from  BC.  The  "William  V.  McKenney  Award- 
was  presented  to  Dick  by  the  Alumni  Assn.  with 
several  hundred  alumni,  over  30  classmates,  his  family 
and  friends  in  attendant  e.  I  tell  ya!  There's  no  stop- 
ping this  Class  of  '53... Bill  McSweeney  was  a  candi- 
date for  Alumni  Assn.  treasurer,  but  unfortunately 
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did  not  win... I  saw  Fr.  Joe  Greer  at  the  award  cere- 
mony. He  tells  me  he's  fine  and  back  at  his  parish  in 
Natick  and  says  hello  to  all. .  .Pres.  Paul  D.  Coughlan 
and  his  wife,  Maryann,  are  the  proud  grandparents  of 
Bridget  Coughlin...Bill  Zirkel  is  a  broker  and  ap- 
praiser with  A.H.  Tetreault,  Inc.,  of  Lincoln... Paul 
Sinesi  of  Waban  is  with  the  Mitre  Corp.  in 
Bedford... Leo  Grace  is  still  in  banking  as  president 
and  CEO  of  Union  Federal  Savings,  Boston... Joe 
Ochab,  DMD,  is  at  478  Central  Ave.,  Seekonk. .  John 
Toppa  is  director  of  athletics  and  head  coach  at 
Rogers  H.S.,  Newport,  RI...Art  Vautrain,  principal 
planning  engr.  for  the  Badger  Co.,  Cambridge,  lives 
at  172  Tremont  St.,  Duxbury...Fr.  Jim  O'Brien  is  a 
Columban  Father  atSl.  Columbans,  Omaha,  NE. .  .Ray 
Kenneyisasenior  partner  at  Martin,  Magnuson,  Mc- 
Carthy 8c  Kenney,  civil  trial  lawyers... Another  legal 
eagle,  John  O'Leary,  is  a  partner  at  O'Leary,  Tierney, 
Silverman,  47  Winter  St.,  Boston... Fr.  Larry  Drennan 
is  pastor  at  St.  Joseph's  in  S.  Lincoln... Billy  Brooks, 
active  with  the  Tom  McElroy  Scholarship  Committee 
and  with  Mobil,  lives  at  230  Hartford  St.,  Westwood. 
Bill  and  his  wife,  Jean,  are  big  Red  Sox  followers  and 
usually  get  down  to  Winterhaven  to  catch  spring 
practice.  Don't  know  about  this  year.  Nobody  tells  a 
snitch  anything. .  .It  is  with  sadness  I  report  the  pass- 
ing of  Daniel  J.  Carberry  of  Swansea,  who  died  Dec. 
30  after  a  long  illness,  and  Raymond  T.  Sullivan  of 
Middlefield,  CT,  who  died  Jan.  23  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack  while  jogging.  Our  prayers  go  out  for  our 
deceased  classmates  and  the  families  they  left  be- 
hind. Peace! 
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Francis  X.  Flannery 
72  Sunset  Hill  Rd. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 
(617)323-1592 


John  C.  McAvinn,  former  president  of  Landmark 
Health  System,  was  honored  last  Dec.  at  a  reception 
held  at  the  Kirkbrae  Country  Club  in  Lincoln. 
Landmark's  board  and  administration  dedicated  the 
Fogarty  Unit  Conference  Ctr.injohn's  honor... Jimmy 
Coughlin  has  just  completed  his  five-year  term  as 
president  of  the  Class  of '54. 1  would  like  to  thankjim 
for  all  the  time  and  effort  he  has  spent  as  president 
and  congratulate  him  for  doing  such  an  outstanding 
job... David  Hines,  a  district  rep  of  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insur.,  from  1974  to  1982  had  been  very 
active  with  the  BC  Alumni  Telethon  and  various 
boards  soliciting  funds.  He  received  written  com- 
mendations from  BC  committees  for  securing  the 
most  new  donors  to  the  telethon  during  that 
period ...  Ed  Donlan,  a  real  estate  broker  in  Fi  tchburg, 
where  he  resides,  enjoys  acting  in  dinner  theater, 
summer  theater,  and  community  theater... Robert 
Greene,  a  prof,  at  SUNY,  has  published  the  following 
books:  The  Poetic  Theory  of Pierre  Reverdy  and  SixFrench 
PoetsofOut  Time:  A  Critical  and  Historical  Study. .  .Lou 
Totino,  Ed  and  Martha  Trask,  Paul  McGee,  George 
McDevitt,  Ray  MacPherson,  John  Moreschi,  Ed 
Collins,  Jim  and  Mary  Jane  Coughlin,  Peter  Nobile, 
and  Charles  Stamos  were  all  seen  at  the  39th  Annual 
Laetare  Sunday  Observance  on  March  25... John 
McNiece,  chairman  and  CEO  of  the  Colonial  Group 
Mutual  Funds,  is  chairman  of  the  1990  American 
Ireland  Fund  Dinner  Dance  to  be  held  on  Nov.  1  at 
the  Copley  Marriott.  This  annual  event  raises  more 
than  $1  million  for  peace  in  Ireland...!  am  sorry  to 
report  that  Lawrence  Brennan,  past  president  of  the 
Middlesex  Bar  Assn.,  the  Cambridge  Young  Demo- 
crats, the  Shore  Acres  Beach  Assn.  of  Scituate  and 
BC's  Pikes  Peak  Club,  has  died.  He  was  60... Also,  Ed 
Zmijewski  recently  lost  his  beloved  wife,  Claire. .  .The 
results  of  the  Class  of  '54  election  of  officers  were  as 


follows:  Ray  MacPherson,  president;  George 
McDevitt,  VP;  Dan  Miley,  secretary;  and  Mario  DiBi- 
ase,  treasurer  In  additionjimmy  Coughlin  waselected 
class  agent  for  Laetare  Sunday. .  .A  chicken  barbecue 
is  being  planned;  watch  for  details. .  .A  class  gathering 
is  being  planned  for  the  BC  vs.  Navy  game.  Details  will 
follow... 
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Marie  J.  Kelleher 
12  Tappan  St. 
Melrose,  MA  02176 
(617)665-2669 


Dateline:  The  Morning  After  The  Night  Before:  T'is  May 
20th  and  I  write  this  with  a  wonderful  feeling  of 
happiness  surrounding  me.  We  had  a  wonderful  time 
last  night  at  our  35th  and  sincerely  missed  those  of 
you  who  were  not  able  to  be  there  with  us. .  .We  began 
our  festivities  in  the  best  possible  way  by  sharing  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
offered  to  honor  the  memory  of  all  our  classmates 
and  family  members.  A  sense  of  going  back  in  time 
was  created  by  Rev.  Paul  Curtin,  SJ.  Fr.  Curtin  had 
taught  theology  to  those  of  us  in  nursing  and  it  was  a 
joy  to  be  in  his  presence  again  as  he  said  the  Mass  for 
us  and  later  joined  us  for  dinner.  Pat  Foley  won  the 
long  distance  commuter  award  of  the  evening  by 
arriving  from  Alberta,  Ontario.  Also  traveling  a  dis- 
tance were  Marguerite  Blais  Dannemiller,  from  Texas 
and  Mary  Jane  Kelly  Dempsey  from  California.  Pat 
Schaef  fer  Romelfanger  was  going  to  come  with  Mary 
Jane,  but  unfortunately  suffered  a  fractured  hip.  We 
all  hope  you  are  back  on  two  feet  and  doing  well,  Pat. 
Mrs.  Andrews  was  probably  sitting  on  your  shoulder 
as  you  did  your  rehab!  Most  of  those  present  sent  con- 
gratulatory wishes  and  memories  to  Rev.  Francis  B. 
McManus,  SJ,  on  reaching  his  50th  anniversary  in  the 
priesthood,  via  a  special  message  book. .  .Token  gifts 
that  night  spanned  the  seasons.  The  planned  favor 
resulted  in  celebrating  Christmas  in  May  as  each 
classmate  received  an  ornament  for  their  tree.  A 
profusion  of  fresh  spring  plants  surrounded  the  sev- 
eral fireplaces  accompanied  by  balloon  bouquets  as 
well  as  geraniums  on  each  table,  so  several  gardens 
became  prettier.  I  would  like  to  thank  Carla  DePrizio 
LaPlante,  her  husband,  Fran,  and  Marie  Considine 
Heffernan  for  helping  me  to  decorate  O'Connell 
House.  Although  1  was  unable  to  attend  the  School  of 
Nursing  Brunch,  I  understand  Jean  O'Neil,  Joan 
Gospodarek  Lett,  Doris  Frediani,  and  Pat  Redihan 
Childers  were  there  and  looke  great... For  those  of 
you  who  missed  this  reunion,  we  are  already  planning 
an  event  for  next  spring.  Those  of  us  who  attended 
the  matinee  of  Pippin  and  the  dinner  which  followed, 
had  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  we  should  meet 
again  at  the  spring  musical  in  1991 .  As  soon  as  I  know 
the  date  I'll  put  it  in  this  column.  Many  of  you  came 
either  to  Pippin  and/or  the  dinner  dance  who  had 
not  been  back  before  so  I  hope  you  keep  coming  and 
that  more  of  you  join  us. ..One  of  our  classmates, 
Claire  Woodworth,  was  recogninzed  for  her  excel- 
lence as  a  school  nurse  in  an  article  which  appeared 
in  a  Woonsockett,  RI  paper.  Congratulations, 
Claire!. ..Happiness  is. ..a  wedding!  One  of  our 
members  is  a  recent  bridegroom.  John  Sheedy  was 
married  to  Maureen  Murphy.  John  is  a  sales  rep  at 
Uraco  Inc.  and  the  new  Mrs.  Sheedy  is  assistant 
director  of  housing  at  BC.  Our  sincere  best  wishes  to 
both  of  them. .  .Our  Admiral  Dick  Dunleaw  was  the 
featured  speaker  at  the  Mass  Bay  Council  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  U.S.  I've  heard  Dick  speak  so  I'm  sure 
all  present  enjoyed  an  informative,  interesting 
speech... Our  personal  honor  roll  in  heaven  contin- 
ues to  enlarge  as  more  names  are  added  to  the 
communion  of  saints... Donald  Grady,  M.D.,  who 


was  a  noted  neurosurgeon  in  Atlanta,  GA,  died  in 
February. .  .Eugene  Sullivan,  who  had  spend  his  years 
after  BC  in  education,  died  in  January.  At  the  time  of 
his  passing,  he  was  principal  of  a  school  in 
Lexington . .  John  O'Connell  has  had  a  double  loss  in 
the  recent  past  as  his  parents  joined  each  other  after 
only  a  few  months  apart. .  .Our  prayers  and  sympathy 
to  all  who  are  grieving. 
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Jane  Quigley  Hone 
425  Nassau  Ave. 
Manh asset,  NY   11030 
(516)  627-0973 


Our  35th  reunion  celebration  will  begin  in  the  fall. 
We  urge  everyone  to  make  efforts  to  join  us... We 
sadly  report  Carin  Stein  Somers'  recent  death  in 
Canada. .  .Also,  Helen  Sullivan  Finley's  husband  died 
recently.  Helen  lives  in  Milwaukee... Sr.  Yasuko 
Ohashi  is  a  counselor  at  the  Univ.  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Tokyo,  which  is  a  women's  college . .  Elizabeth 
A.  Reilly  is  a  communication  dir.  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Mass.  in  Boston... Frank  and  Jane  Q.  Hone 
have  a  second  grandchild,  Marissa,  born  on  Oct.  1 1 
to  Frank,  Jr.  '80  and  Mary  Anne. ..We  will  report 
much  more  news  after  our  reunion. 
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Ralph  C.  Good,  Jr.,  Esq. 
4  West  Mill  St. 
P.O.  Box  203 
Medfield,  MA  02052 


Francis  E.  Lynch 
27  Arbutus  In. 
P.O.  Box  1287 
W.  Dennis,  MA  02670 
(508)  398-5368 


As  our  class  notes  go  to  press,  I  find  that  we  are  a  week 
away  from  our  annual  theater  event,  planned  for 
April  28.  The  play  is  Pippin,  a  musical  comedy.  Follow- 
ing the  play,  the  class  will  again  join  the  Class  of  '58 
in  sponsoring  a  reception  at  the  theater.  I  will  report 
further  details  on  this  event  in  our  next  issue.  Our  last 
class  board  of  directors  meeting  until  the  fall  is 
scheduled  for  May  8. 1  will  also  keep  you  posted  about 
this  meeting  in  our  next  class  column... Walter  J. 
Ballou  is  president  of  Walter  J.  Ballou  Co.,  an  insula- 
tion company  in  Medford... Samuel  F.  Carr  is  direc- 
tor, N.E.  Operations,  of  Systems  Integration  &  Re- 
search in  Tiverton,  RI.. .Richard  E.  Desmond  is  a 
prof,  at  the  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  with  more  than  20 
publications  to  his  credit,  covering  the  fields  of  voca- 
tional psychology  and  vocational  rehab. .  .Anthony  R. 
Dipietro  is  an  attorney/clerk  magistrate  of  the  Mass. 
Trial  Court  Division  in  Maiden  and  is  VP  of  the 
Middlesex  Bar  Assn. .  .Peter  A.  Donovan  is  a  prof,  of 
law  at  BC  Law... Donald  J.  Fox  is  N.E.  sales  mgr.  of 
Mathew  Bender  Co.,  a  publishing  firm  based  in  New 
York. .  .Richard  A.  Gallant  was  recently  named  presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  the  Federal  Savings  Bank  in 
Waltham... Eugene  M.  Hayes  is  owner  of  Hayes  As- 
socs.,  a  PC  software  firm  in  Austin,  TX... Stanley  M. 
Kieon  is  a  key  account  manager  with  Lowell  Shoe  Co. 
and  lives  in  N.  Attleboro. .  Joan  Driscoll  Lynch  is  an 
assoc.  prof,  in  the  communication  arts  dept.  at  Villa- 
nova  Univ..  John  G.  Malloy  is  exec,  director  of  Bi 
County  Collaborative  in  N.  Attleboro... I  received  a 
note  from  William  J.  Louisjust  before  press  time.  Bill 
relates  that  after  1 7  years  as  chairman  of  the  perform- 
ing and  visual  arts  dept.  at  Avila  Coll.  in  Kansas  City, 
he  will  return  to  full-time  teaching.  For  the  last  three 
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years  he  has  been  a  part-time  student  in  studio  art 
and  has  now  received  his  BA  in  studio  art.  Bill's  first 
show,  "Varied  Expression,"  will  run  May  8  through 
May  13  in  the  Thomhill  Gallery  on  campus.  This 
coming  fall,  Bill  begins  his  studio  art  teaching  at  the 
Univ.  of  Kansas. .  .Andrew  F.  Picariello  is  a  senior 
associate  with  Corning,  Inc.,  and  lives  in  Needham 
Heights... Jerome  H.  Supple  became  the  eighth 
president  of  Southwest  Texas  State  Univ.  in  San 
Marcos,  TX,  this  April... That's  all  the  news  for  now. 
Hope  you  all  enjoy  a  very  happy  and  pleasant  sum- 
mer. 
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David  A.  Raf  ferry,  Jr. 
33  Huntley  Rd. 
Hingham,  MA  02043 
(617)749-3590 


Robert  P.  Latkany 
c/oNML 
P.O.  Box  4008 
Darien,  CT  06820 
(203)  358-0414 


Brian  McNif  f  covers  state  government  and  writes  for 
The  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette. .  .Col.  Don  Kenney  is 
retiring  after  30  years  of  distinguished  Army  service. 
Since  '88,  he  has  been  commander  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Materials  Tech.  Lab  in  Watertown.  Don  and  Elise  live 
in  Newton  and  have  two  sons  and  two  daughters. .  Jane 
and  Paul  Broughton,  of  Bloomfield,  MI,  where  Paul 
is  president  of  Detroit  Children's  Hosp.,  have  a  son, 
Pauljr.  '84,  and  a  daughter,  Karen  Boyarski  '86. .  .Rev. 
Ken  Hughes,  SJ,  is  principal  of  St.  George's  Coll.  in 
Kingston,  Jamaica. ..Gwendolyn  and  Dick  Ganong 
reside  in  Wellesley.  Dick  is  VP  of  sales  at  Salomon 
Bros.  The  Ganongs  have  four  children,  Richard, 
Elizabeth,  Karen,  and  Kristin. .  Jim  Tully  is  contracts 
mgr.  at  Thermo  Electron.  He  and  Carol  reside  in 
Framingham...  Stephanie  and  John  Coney  live  near 
Portland,  ME,  where  he  is  an  exec,  for  John  Coney 
Assoc... Arty.  Frank  Collins  and  his  wife,  Gail,  of 
Northampton,  have  three  children,  Aimee  Collins 
Dunn  at  Tuck  Businees  School,  Frank  III,  a  CPA  for 
Touche  Ross  in  New  York,  andjeremy,  a  soloist  with 
the  American  Ballet  Theater  in  New  York . .  .Mary  and 
Frank  Kennedy  live  in  Springfield.  Frank  is  president 
of  Meadow  Insurance  in  E.  Longmeadow. .  .Alice 
Kaiko'  Burbank  and  her  husband,  Frank,  reside  in 
Old  Lyme,  CT,  where  Alice  teaches  high  school 
English...  Maria  and  Jim  Devlin  make  their  home  in 
Oneonta,  NY.  He  is  an  English  prof,  at  SUNY.  Son, 
Petei ,  is  a  second-year  dental  student  at  UPenn  and 
Chris  is  an  atty.  in  Portland,  ME...Rollie  Seguin  is 
president  of  Seguin  Advertising  Sales  in  Fairhaven. 
He  andjeanine  have  four  children,  Suzanne  '85  and 
Suffolk  Law  '88,  Roy,  Salve  Regina  '86,  Mark,  Provi- 
dence College  '86,  and  Julianne,  a  high  school 
senior. Carol  and  Jack  Dennehy  reside  in  Laguna 
Hills, (A  He  is  a  retired  exec,  of  Coca-Cola... Ralph 
Bloom  of  Castro  Valley,  GA  is  an  accountant  with 
Kelly  Services  in  Hayward,  CA...To  continue  our 
( lalifoi  ni.i  connection,  Ruth  and  Joe  Callahan  live  in 
San  Diego,  where  |<><-  is  VP  of  Health  Examinetics. 
I  hey  have  four  children,  Kathleen,  Ruth,  Mary,  and 
Joseph.  Joe  is  an  author  of  several  business 
books... Next  issue,  1  will  devote  to  classmates'  BC 
Awards  of  Excellence  and  Hall  of  Famers. 
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Joseph  R.  Carty 
920  Main  St. 
Norwell,  MA  02061 
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Maryjane  Mulvanity  Casey 
28  Briarwood  Dr. 
Taunton,  MA  02780 
(508)823-1188 


If  you  were  not  there  you  missed  a  great  time  to 
celebrate  our  30th.  Great  friends,  great  food,  great 
band,  and  great  location  on  campus  was  more  than 
one  could  wish  for... To  start  the  festivities  our  own 
Rev.  Leo  B.  Shea,  MM,  of  the  Maryknolls,  celebrated 
Mass  in  Walsh  Hall.  Father  Leo  is  a  missionary  in  the 
poorest  section  of  Caracas,  Venezuela.  He  showed 
slides  of  his  parish  and  the  extremely  poor  popula- 
tion. If  you  are  interested  in  a  donation  to  a  very 
worthy  situation  to  Father  Leo  his  address  is:  Apar- 
tado  29043,  Caracas  1022-A,  Venezuela... The  gov- 
erning board  of  our  class  has  requested  that  a  necrol- 
ogy of  our  classmates  be  listed  who  were  remem- 
bered by  Fr.  Leo  and  your  classmates  and  to  keep 
them  in  your  prayers.  They  are:  Ellen  E.  Barron, 
Daniel  G.  Bovajohn  G.  Connor,  Margaret  M.  Conroy , 
DonaldJ.  Day,  William  T.  Donovanjohn  C.  Enright, 
John  Fennell,  Henry  V.  Finneran,  John  M.  Flynn, 
Joseph  J.  Flynn,  Roberta  A.  Walsh  Forgione,  Francis 
X.  Garrepy,  Robert  W.  Garrett,  Robert  A.  Gaumont, 
Pierce  J.  Haley,  Dennis  M.  Harrington,  Albert  F. 
Healey,  Thomas  Herlihy,  Edward  V.  Hickey,  James 
Hoye,  Edward  R.  Hughes,  Robert  G.  Klim,  Anthony 
F.  LaCamera.Jean  Lawson,  James  Lianos,  Robert  E. 
Looney,  Geraldine  O'Brien  Loughane,  Robert  J. 
Maguire,  GaetanaJ.  Mazzone,  William  F.  McCabe, 
MaryO'ConnellMcDonaldJosephL.  Morgan,  Oliva 
A.  Morneau,  Kevin  F.  O'Brien,  Marjorie  A.  O'Brien, 
Kevin  A.  O'Donnell,  William  D.  O'Reilly,  Gerard  A. 
Pelletier,  Elizabeth  M.  Phelan,  Bernard  L.  Plansky, 
ThomasJ.  Riddell,  Matthew  Riley,  Mildred  A.  Roche, 
George  D.  Ryan,  Frank  P.  Sullivan,  Stephen  V.  Sulli- 
van, John  J.  Theall,  Elizabeth  A.  Wilkinson,  and 
James  Walsh... Ed  Terry  O'Leary  was  probably  the 
most  distant  classmate  at  the  reunion,  coming  from 
Oklahoma  City  with  his  wife.  Ed  is  executive  VP  of  the 
Liberty  National  Bank  and  Trust. .  Joe  Walker  was  in 
from  Detroit.  Joe  is  with  GM  where  he  has  been 
employed  for  over  25  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Implementation  Support  Team  creating  a  positive 
approach  to  GM  products. .  .Great  news!  Rev.  Leo  B. 
Shea  will  be  celebrating  his  25th  year  as  a  missionary 
on  June   16,   1991   at  the  chapel  on  the  Newton 
campus.  Nothing  like  planning  ahead,  but  keep  this 
even  t  in  mind. .  .Peter  Manning  has  been  named  CFO 
of  Bank  of  Boston  Corp.. Joe  Steinkrauss  recently 
suffered  a  heart  attack  and,  as  of  this  writing,  he  is  re- 
turning rapidly  to  good  health.  Effective  in  Jan.  of 
this  year,  Joe  opened  a  law  office  in  Lexington  as  the 
partnership  of  Steinkrauss  &  McDonald... Walter 
Downing  has  retired  as  a  bank  examiner  for  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  is  currently  relax- 
ing in  Braintree...John  Sheehan  has  been  president 
of  the  Hampshire  County  United  Way  for  the  past  12 
years.  The  Sheehans  reside  in  Southampton  with 
their  three  children . . .  Dick  Brosnahan  is  president  of 
Brosnahan  Assocs.,  an  electronics  firm  located  in 
Plantation,  FL...Dave  Barry  is  living  in  Kennebunk- 
port,  ME,  and  has  a  Mug  Shop-Copper  Candle  retail 
store  there... Bob  Murphy  is  living  in  Dunedin,  FL, 
and  represents  Anchor  Glass  Container  as  a  regional 
sales  mgr... Tim  Cronin  is  director  of  research  at 
Pfizer  Corp.  in  Groton,  CT.  The  Cronins  live  in 
nearby  Niantic.John  C.  Enright,  formerly  of  Win- 
chester, died  in  early  Dec.  in  Morristown,  NJ.  Condo- 
lences are  extended  to  his  three  children... Seen 
your  name  recently?  If  not,  send  me  a  line... 
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Robert  M.  Derba 

c/o  Towne  Lyne  House  Restaurant 

Rte.  1  South 

Lvnn field,  MA  01940 

(617)  592-6400 


Richard  N.  Hart,  Jr. 
5  Amber  Rd. 
Hingham,  MA  02043 
(617)  749-3918 


William  B.  Koughan 
9100  Babcock  Blvd. 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15237 
(412)367-6800 


Mary  Anne  Hehir-Helms 
39  Cameron  Ct. 
Princeton,  NJ  08540 


Peter  Rockwood  is  the  owner  of  a  wine  and  spirits 
establishment  in  Hastings-on-Hudson,  NY. .Gloria 
Camel  Secton  is  a  med./surg.  nurse  at  Leonard 
Morse  Hosp.  in  Natick... Thomas  Shea  is  a  professor 
of  economics  at  Springfield  College. ..Anthony 
Siciliano  is  the  senior  VP  for  Store  Brand  Manage- 
ment, Inc.,  in  Atlanta,  GA...Atty.  Kenneth  Simmons, 
who  practices  law  in  Cambridge,  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Eagle  Scout  Award  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Boy  Scouts.. .Atty.  M.Jeffrey  Speno  practices  law 
in  Coconut  Grove,  FL...Helene  K.  Stapleton  is  a 
learning  specialist/ instructor  with  Cayuga  Commu- 
nity College  in  Auburn,  NY... Ellen  DeeneyThorsland 
resides  in  Allendale,  NJ... Thomas  Tierney  is  VP  and 
branch  manager  for  J.C.  Bradford  &  Co.  in  Jackson- 
ville, FL...Mary  LeadyToma  is  in  E.  Weymouth. ..Carl 
Trabby  is  a  security  officer  with  Shawmut  Bank  in 
Lexington. .  .Girard  W.  Wallace  and  his  wife  of  New 
Vernon  announced  the  birth  of  their  seventh  child, 
Justin  Thomas. ..Christine  Wilkins  is  administrative 
treasurer  and  co-owner  of  Simmons  Nursing  Home 
in  Billerica... David  Yelle  is  a  sales  rep  with  the  John 
Lyman  Co.  in  Needham.  He  and  his  wife.  Gay,  have 
seven  sons.. .Mary  Anne  True  Yezukevich  is  with  Abbott 
Printers  in  Boston.  She  resides  in  S.  Weymouth  with 
her  husband,  George  Yezukevich,  who  is  asst.  princi- 
pal at  Quincy  H.S... Peter  Ward  is  VP  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Detroit... Our  class  was  saddened  by  the  loss 
of  Martin  Brennan.  He  leaves  his  wife,  Ann,  and 
children,  Martin  and  Sheila. .  .Constance  Anderson  is 
employed  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Coventry,  CT...Dr. 
Patricia  Doyle  Assad  is  a  director  of  nurses  at  Dorch- 
ester Mental  Health  Ctr. .  .Ann  Mae  Becker  is  a  pedi- 
atric nurse  practitioner  with  thejohns  Hopkins  Health 
Plan . .  .Richard  Bucheri  is  an  asst.  director  with  Aetna 
Life  &  Casualty  in  Hartford,  CT...U.S.  Atty.  Wayne 
Budd  received  the  "Conway  Country  Man  of  the  Year 
Award"... Neil  Bulger  is  principal  at  Central  Middle 
School  in  Greenwich,  CT..John  Casey  is  the  owner 
of  D.J.  Casey  Paper  Co.  in  Haverhill. .  .Hank  Cavanna 
is  managing  director  for  J. P.  Morgan  and  Co.  in 
NYC. .  .Michele  Champagne  is  a  coordinator  of  med./ 
surg.  nursing  at  New  England  Baptist  Hosp.  School 
of  Nurses,  Boston...  Frank  J.  Connolly  is  exec.  VP  of 
North  Conway  Bank,  N.  Conway,  NH... Atty.  Joseph 
Cosgrove  conducts  his  practice  in  Newton 
Center. .  Judy  Crews  is  a  nurse  specialist  at  the  Wash., 
DC,  V.A.  Medical  Ctr...Lenore  Sotera  Cronin  is  a 
teacher  with  the  Marblehead  public  school 
system... Paul  Daly  is  president  of  Reliance  Supply, 
Inc.,  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL.Jack  Danahy  recently 
closed  his  commercial  store  in  Marshfield . .  .Elizabeth 
DeCosta  is  director  of  St.  Joseph  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  in  N.  Providence,  RI... Stephen  Delano  is 
president  of  BMS  Management  Services,  Inc.  in 
Marshfield . .  John  DeVeer  is  an  investment  exec,  for 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  in  Atlanta,  GA... Patricia 
Donohoe,  a  nurse,  works  with  her  husband,  David 
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Donohoe,  a  dentist,  in  Woburn... Diane  Duffin  is 
owner  of  Dianne  Duffin  Marketing  Communications 
in  Scituate  and  a  member  of  the  Scituate  Chamber  of 
Commerce. .  Joseph  Eagan,Jr.  is  systems  manager  of 
Gillette  Co.  in  Boston... Tom  Elliott  is  a  professor 
with  Calif.  State  Polytech.  Univ.  in  Pomona,  CA.63N 
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Carolyn  M.  McGrath 
30  Inwood  Rd. 
Darien,  CT  06820 


Ellen  E.  Kane 

15  Glen  Rd. 

Wellesley  Hills,  MA  02181 
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Ann  Marie  DeNisco  L'Abbate 
1843  1st  Ave.,  #4  South 
New  York,  New  York   10128 
(212)  348-2955 


Patricia  McNulty  Harte 
6  Everett  Ave. 
Winchester,  MA  01890 
(617)729-1187 


Our  25th  reunion  festivities  were  well  attended  by 
classmates.  Laetare  Sunday  was  a  great  success.  Our 
class  had  17  tables,  the  largest  ever  for  a  25th  anniver- 
sary class.  Neal  Harte  was  the  toaslmaster  of  the 
Communion  Breakfast... Carl  Pergola  is  the  corpo- 
rate controller  for  A.T.  Cross  Co.  in  Lincoln,  RI.  He 
and  his  wife,  Frances,  live  in  Cumberland  with  their 
daughter,  Susan,  and  son,  Michael. ..Ken  Turner, 
president  of  Turner  Steel  Co.,  lives  with  his  wife, 
Paula,  in  W.  Bridgewater.  They  have  two  daughters, 
Andrea  and  Kathleen,  with  whom  they  have  enjoyed 
travel  and  horseback  riding  competition,  among 
other  sports.  Ken's  association  with  Easter  Seals  as  a 
member  and  VIP  fundraiser  has  been  one  of  his  most 
rewarding  experiences... Ellen  and  Doug  Mello  live 
in  Rye,  NY,  with  their  sons,  John  and  Chris.  Doug  is 
president  of  NYNEX  Information  Systems  in  White 
Plains... Ed  Lynch  is  with  Raytheon  Co.,  Lexington. 
He  and  his  wife,  Sheila,  reside  in  Framingham  with 
their  son,  Brian,  and  daughter,  Karen... Mary  Anne 
and  Don  Kelley  live  in  Tustin,  CA,  with  their  sons, 
Donald,  Robert,  and  Peter,  and  daughter,  Erin . .  .Paul 
Dimond  is  another  Calif,  resident.  He  is  employed  by 
the  Univ.  of  Calif,  at  Berkeley... Joe  Vena  writes  from 
New  Jersey  that  he,  Joe  DiFeo,  Vinnie  Guffuni,  and 
Joe  Mollicone  continue  the  longstanding  tradition 
of  going  away  together  with  their  wives  at  least  one 
weekend  a  year.  Missing  from  the  reunion  this  year 
were  Jack  Scaldini  and  Bob  Perrotti.  Joe  also  reports 
that  Jim  Lucie  is  doing  great  as  the  owner  of  the  Cafe 
Lucia  Restaurant  in  Lenox... Bill  Reagan  is  a  senior 
research  chemist  at  Amoco  Oil  Co.  in  Naperville,  IL, 
where  he  and  his  wife,  Claudette,  live. .  Jane  Garland 
Doherty  is  administrative  nursing  coord,  at  Winches- 
ter Hospital..  John  Mullen  is  an  operations  analyst 
with  Gillette  in  Boston.  He  resides  in  Cohasset  and 
has  a  daughter,  Elisabeth,  and  a  son,  Christopher. 
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Gretchen  Sterling 
14  Morse  Rd. 
Wayland,  MA  01778 


Lovely  spring  flowers  (Thanks,  Prist  ilia  Durkin) ,  soft 
music  and  candles  (Thanks,  Susan  Waslauskas)  in 
the  living  room  of  Barat  House  at  the  Newton  campus 


were  the  setting  for  our  25th  reunion.  86  of  us  at- 
tended, and  everyone  agreed  it  was  a  lifetime 
highlight.  Mar cy  Egan  Dalton  came  from  Atlanta  and 
used  the  trip  to  visit  her  son  at  Portsmouth  Priory.  It 
was  a  treat  to  see  North  Carolinians  Ernie  and  Mary 
Downes  Dehnert.  Apparently,  Mary  went  back  to 
school  to  fulfill  a  lifelong  ambition  and  is  now  a 
registered  nurse.  Libby  Miller  came  from  Virginia.  It 
is  clear  that  she  still  does  those  exercises  like  she  did 
every  night  during  freshman  year  when  we  were 
roommates.  Mary  Hoogland  Noon  took  the  trip  from 
Roanoke,  VA,  where  she  is  a  travel  coordinator  at  Bell 
South  Communications  Systems.  Sally  Connolly  Don- 
nelly came  from  Pittsburgh  where  she  has  a  practice 
in  clinical  psychology.  From  the  far  West  came  Pam 
McKenna  Riley  who  is  a  director  of  recreation  in 
Ross,  Calif,  and  has  an  interior  design  business.  Her 
daughter  is  a  student  at  Pomona  College  and  her  son 
will  attend  UCLA  in  the  fall.  Lynne  Doran  Sterling 
came  from  Boise,  Idaho  where  she  runs  a  landscape 
architecture  firm  with  her  husband,  John.  She  has 
recently  opened  a  gift  shop  and  nursery.  Susan  Gehrke 
O'Rourke  is  a  financial  consultant  in  Michigan.  She 
and  her  husband,  Peter,  visited  their  daughter,  Katie, 
a  junior  at  BC,  while  at  the  reunion.  From  Ohio  came 
Eilleen  Glynn  Carr  and  Jane  Hauserman  Hogan.  Jane 
will  be  teaching  third  grade  in  the  fall  at  the  boys' 
school  her  sons  attend.  Jane  drove  out  so  she  could 
drive  her  daughter,  Kate,  and  all  her  belongings 
home  after  her  year  at  BC.  Eileen  visited  her  son  at 
Amherst.  And  from  the  island  of  Bermuda  came 
Mary  Thilman  Hasselbring  who  in  December  spent 
two  weeks  in  Ecuador  on  a  medical  mission  and  is 
now  teaching  in  an  elementary  school.  According  to 
her  husband,  Lee,  Mary  spends  all  her  time,  and  then 
some,  preparing  for  her  teaching.  True  to  her  char- 
acter she  spends  her  lunch  time  each  day  with  one  of 
her  students  because  they  "need  the  individual  time." 
Two  friends  that  I  spoke  with  on  the  phone  who  did 
not  come  were  Maureen  Crowley  Cahir  who  lives  in 
South  Bend  with  her  five  children  and  huband  Tom. 
Her  daughter  is  in  college  in  Vermont.  Barbara 
Lorch  Gettieman  is  no  longer  Bobbi  and  has  blond 
hair.  Her  daughter,  Rebecca,  is  a  rower  on  the  junior 
National  RowingTeam.  Herother  children  are  Eliza- 
beth, 15,  and  Joe,  10.  Bobbi  is  currently  caring  for  a 
friend  who  has  a  terminal  disease.  Finally,  if  anyone 
accidentally  picked  up  a  raincoat  or  a  camera,  please 
contact  me.  Catey  Howell  lost  a  raincoat  and  Mary 
Thilman  lost  her  camera.  More  reunion  news  next 
issue.  Keep  in  touch. 
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Kathleen  Brennan  McMenimen 
147  Trapelo  Rd. 
Waltham,  MA  02154 
(617)894-1247 


Laetare  Sunday  was  a  beautiful  event.  Among  those 
who  enjoyed  the  breakfast  and  speaker  were  Mike 
and  Mary  Manning,  Tom  Bennet,  Dane  and  Joelle 
Baird,  and  yours  truly.  Our  goal  is  to  see  200  class- 
mates, spouses,  and  friends  at  next  year's  25th  reun- 
ion and  Laetare  Sunday  events.  Plan  now  to  reserve 
May  19, 20,  and  21  of  1991  for  the  biggest  celebration 
you've  seen  at  BC  since  June  of  1966!... William  J. 
O'Neill,  Jr.  has  been  appointed  to  the  New  England 
Aquarium's  board  of  trustees.  He  is  the  group  VP  of 
worldwide  marketing  at  the  Polaroid  Corp.  in  Cam- 
bridge and  also  serves  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Mass.  Bar  Assn.  and  Lesley  College.  Bill  and  his  wife, 
Ann,  reside  in  Acton. .  .Charlie  Smith  is  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Notre  Dame  Prep 
School  for  Girls  in  Towson,  MD.  Charlie  is  also  VP 
and  director  of  T.  Rowe  Price  New  Income 
Fund... Tom  Walsh,  president  of  Codman  Assoc, 


received  the  "Counselor  of  Real  Estate  Award". .  .Dave 
Ulin  has  been  named  counsel  to  Palmer  &  Dodge  in 
Boston.  Dave  is  an  immigration  and  nationality  law 
expert  and  resides  in  Ashland  with  his  wife,  Deborah, 
and  two  children. .  .My  closure,  as  usual,  contains  the 
same  request  of  the  past  24  years. .  .Please  send  news! 
Additionally,  update  your  address,  phone  numbers, 
and  other  important,  pertinent  information  with  the 
Alumni  Assn.  so  that  you'll  be  on  the  current  Class  of 
'66  list. 
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Catherine  B.  Hurst 
146  Willow  St. 
Acton,  MA  01720 
(508)  263-9598 


Dodie  Burnett  Houston  is  teaching  at  the  Edgewood 
Middle  School  in  W.  Covina,  CA,  and  is  a  member  of, 
and  local  rep  to,  the  Teachers'  Assn.  of  W.  Covina. 
Her  daughter,  Jennifer,  is  a  sophomore  at  UC  Irvine 
and  her  son,  Alex,  is  a  high  school  sophomore . .  .Kathy 
Byron  Kahr  is  a  psychiatric  social  worker  with  a 
private  practice  in  Providence,  RI...Beth  Gundlach 
Williams  is  the  controller  for  Advanced  Business  and 
Computer  Services  in  Alexandria,  VA.  She  has  an 
apartment  there  during  the  week,  and  joins  her 
husband,  Matt,  in  Richmond  on  the  weekends.  Beth 
is  director  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Assn.  of  Accountants 
and  the  National  Assn.  of  Female  Executives... Susan 
Korzeneski  Burgess  is  asst.  to  the  director  and  func- 
tion coordinator  at  the  Peabody  Museum  in 
Salem. .  .Frederick  and  Mary  Ryan  Smith  are  living  in 
Columbia,  MD,  with  their  children,  Christopher,  6, 
and  Molly,  5... Terry  Ancona  Orueta  still  presides  as 
elementary  principal  over  the  American  School  of 
Bilbao.  She  and  Carlos  are  the  parents  of  four  daugh- 
ters: Maite,  20,  twins  Alazne  and  Iasone,  17,  and 
Amaia,  1  :">... Marcia  Peckham  Nix  is  involved  with 
property  and  financial  management  via  Oxshott 
Realty  Trust  in  Andover.  She  and  Grover  are  the 
parents  of  Meaghan,  17,  Colin,  16,  and  Taylor, 
2 . . .  Donna  Zachariasiewicz  Skrzypek  is  a  family  thera- 
pist with  the  chemical  dependency  unit  at  the  SARP 
Treatment  Center  in  Topeka,  KS.  She  is  also  the 
mother  of  Michael,  18,  and  Stevenson,  17,  and  a 
member  of  NOW,  the  Topeka  Peace  Resource  Cen- 
ter, and  the  Topeka  Weavers  Guild.  Donna  reports 
that  "Kansas  has  been  a  safe,  cheap  place  for  a  single 
parent  to  raise  a  couple  of  kids,  but  someday  soon  I 
hope  to  rejoin  civilization! "...Connie  Lopez,  who 
holds  a  master's  in  urban  planning  and  policy  analy- 
,  sis  from  Hunter  College  of  CUNY,  is  deputy  director 
for  programs  at  the  New  York  City  Human  Resources 
Admin... How  many  of  you  noticed  that  the  heroine 
of  a  recent  Andrew  Greeley  novel,  St.  Valentitie's 
Night,  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  '66  at  Newton 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart?  Fictional  Megan  Keefe 
of  Chicago  went  away  to  Newton  in  the  fall  of  1962, 
just  like  all  the  rest  of  us!67 
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Charles  and  Mary-Anne  Benedict 

84  Rockland  Place 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA  02164 


John  Agresto  is  president  of  St.  John's  College  in 
Santa  Fe,  NM.  John  had  previously  served  as  deputy 
chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. John  and  Catherine  '68  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Molly  and  Meghan... Bill  and  Marilyn  Morency 
Brunelle  have  moved  again,  the  13th  time,  to  Con- 
cord, CA,  where  Bill  is  national  sales  manager  for 
Honey  Hill  Farms.  They  have  two  daughters,  Mich- 
elle, a  junior  at  UC  Riverside,  and  Renee,  a  senior  in 
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high  school. .  .Phil  Steinkrauss  recently  completed  a 
two-year  term  as  Grand  Knight  of  the  K.  of  C.  and  Phil 
was  selected  the  State's  Grand  Knight  of  the  Year. 
Phil  and  Ginny's  son,  P.J.,  is  an  honors  freshman  at 
UPenn,  Wharton  School  of  Business.  Daughter  Anna 
is  a  senior  at  Bethel  High  in  Conn.  Phil  is  the  VP  for 
Academic  Affairs  at  W.  Conn.  State  Univ. .  Jack  Dam- 
ico  and  wife  Becky  have  moved  to  Crabapple,  GA,  just 
outside  Adanta,  with  daughters  Jennifer,  20,  Lacey, 
1 6,  and  son  Jeff ,  1 4.  Jack  is  a  CPA  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Atlanta  National  Golf  Club... It  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  sadness  that  we  note  the  passing  of 
Charlie  Weafer.  The  class  extends  its  condolences  to 
Charlie's  family.  .Karen  Sperandio  McCarte  is  a 
pediatric  nurse  practitioner  in  Weston.  Karen  and 
her  husband,  Dick,  reside  in  Concord  with  their 
children,  Kerry  Ann  and  Michelle  Lee... Tom  Reilly 
is  an  attorney  for  Adantic  Richfield  in  La  Canada,  CA. 
Tom  and  his  wife,  Kathryn,  a  Ph.D.,  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Marie  and  Lauren... John  St.  George  is  director 
of  patient  accounting  at  Mary  Hitchcock  Hospital  in 
Hanover,  NH.  John  and  his  wife,  Ellen,  live  in  Ca- 
naan, NH...Tom  Pelletier  is  a  CPA  with  Dedicated 
Dental  Systems  in  Wellesley.  Tom  and  his  wife,  Pam, 
live  in  Squantum  with  their  children,  Kristin,  Kerri, 
and  Erin . .  .Brian  Tuohey  is  a  teacher  at  Millis  H  .S.  He 
and  his  wife,  Jane,  live  in  Holliston  with  their  chil- 
dren, Jason  and  Colin... Dick  Moran  is  an  assoc. 
professor  at  USC  and  lives  in  Pasadena,  CA,  with  his 
wife,  Shirley,  who  is  a  USC  grad. .  Joe  Alves  is  person- 
nel manager  of  Hughes  Printing  in  Trumbull,  CT, 
and  lives  in  Bridgeport... Carol  O'Hara  Potter  is  in 
real  estate  with  First  Referral  Network  in  Hack- 
ettstown,  NJ.  She  and  her  husband,  Dale,  reside  in 
Summit,  NJ,  with  their  children,  Cristin  and 
Lauren... Bill  Leonard  is  owner  of  Ridge  Construc- 
tion Co.  He  and  his  wife,  Judy,  live  in  Arlington  with 
their  children ,  Danny,  Darryl,  and  Stacy. .  Tom  Brady, 
DMD,  has  a  practice  in  Westbrook,  CT.  He  and  his 
wife,  Margaret,  live  in  Clinton,  CT,  with  their  chil- 
dren, Maureen,  Rebecca,  and  Meighan.  Tom  re- 
ceived his  D.M.D.  from  Tufts  in  1971 . .  JohnYackulics 
is  living  in  Sweden.  He  may  be  contacted  through  his 
mother  in  Norwalk,  CT...Mary  McDavitt  Veit  is  a 
field  coordinator  for  the  dept.  of  social  work  of  the 
Univ.  of  Maine  in  Orono.  She  received  her  Ph.D. 
from  Mich.  State  in  1987.  Mary  has  two  children, 
Anthony  and  Cynthia... Barbara  Green  Smudin  is 
living  in  Brockton. .  .Bob  Mitchell  is  president  of  AIM 
Systems  in  N.  Quincy.  Bob  and  his  wife,  Kathleen, 
have  two  children,  Kerry  and  Bob. .  .Geraldine  Beck 
Smith  commands  the  42nd  Aerial  Port  Squadron  at 
Westover  AFB.  She  and  her  husband,  Bill,  have  five 
children,  Mary,  Melanie,  Edwardjean,  and  Erin . .  .Pat 
Noonan  Mahoney  is  a  professor  at  Ocean  Commu- 
nity College  in  Toms  River,  NJ.  She  received  her  MSN 
from  Seton  Hall... Bye  for  now. 
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Faith  Brouillard-Hughes 
37  Oxford  Circle 
Belmont,  MA  02178 
(617)484-2771 


Mary  Feldbauer  Jansen,  her  husband,  James,  and 
their  son,  Lucas,  are  now  living  in  Santa  Monica,  CA, 
where  Mary  is  pursuing  her  career  as  an  independent 
feature  film  producer... Suzanne  Kuffler  is  back  in 
Newton  after  obtaining  a  bachelor's  and  and  master's 
in  fine  arts  from  the  Cal.  Institute  of  the  Arts.  Suzanne 
is  a  visual  artist  and  makes  and  sells  greeting 
cards... Tom  and  Martha  Cununings  Wirkutis  are 
living  in  Pleasant  Hill,  CA.  Martha  is  a  contract 
negotiator  for  Bank  of  America... Maria  Vitagliano, 
of  Jamaica  Plain,  is  a  professor  of  art  at  Mt.  Ida 
College. .  .Geraldine  McDonnell  Duffy,  her  husband, 


Frank,  and  their  daughter,  Elizabeth,  are  living  in 
Falmouth...  Anthony  and  KathyFlanigan  Asmuth  are 
still  in  Mequon,  WI.  Kathy  is  using  her  NCSH  art 
background  to  provide  appropriate  consumer  serv- 
ices at  Kathleen  Asmuth  Interiorsin  Milwaukee. ..All 
this  "news"  comes  from  the  BC  record  updates  you 
returned.  Be  forewarned  —  no  news  won't  be  good 
news  for  the  next  notes.  Unless  you  want  to  win  an 
award  for  bravery  against  beasts  in  the  basement  or 
be  cited  for  outstanding  petunias,  SEND  NEWS!! 
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Judith  Anderson  Day 
415  Burr  St. 
Fairfield,  CT  06430 
(203)  255-2448 


Carol  Landrigan  Mathes,  her  husband,  John,  and 
their  two  daughters,  Laurie  and  Kathleen,  live  in 
Northboro.  Carol  is  a  case  manager  for  the  retarded 
in  Westboro...Paul  V.  Hurley  is  an  attorney  in  Buf- 
falo, NY,  where  he  specializes  in  litigation.  He  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Alice,  have  three  sons,  ages  15,  13,  and 
12... Joanne  Calore  Turco  is  an  assoc.  professor  in 
nursing  at  Salem  State.  She  was  director  of  the  Minor- 
ity Outreach  and  Enrichment  of  Nursing  program  at 
the  college.  She,  her  husband,  Albert,  and  their  two 
children  live  in  Wakefield... Larry  Kenah  and  his 
wife,  Marcia,  have  a  daughter,  Molly,  at  BC,  Class  of 
'93 . .  .Kathleen  Kickey  Lucas  and  her  husband,  Frank, 
have  a  son  at  BC,  Class  of  '92.  Kathy  is  education 
coordinator  at  Somerville  Hosp... Michael  Donahue 
is  an  attorney  in  Dedham.  He,  his  wife,  Erna,  and 
their  four  children  reside  in  S.  Easton . .  .Tom  Fay  is  a 
rehabilitation  counselor  at  the  Pilgrim  Psychiatric 
Center  in  W.  Brentwood,  NY.  He  specializes  in  alco- 
holism counseling... Paul  Sherry  is  asst.  general 
counsel  for  the  U.S.  govt.  He,  his  wife,  Susan,  and 
their  two  daughters  live  in  Annandale,  VA...Tom 
Pacynski  is  asst.  principal  at  John  Glenn  H.S.  in  Bay 
City,  MI... Diane  Arathuzik  is  asst.  professor  of  nurs- 
ing at  UMass  Boston. .  .Kathy  Salat  Wigder  is  a  clinical 
supervisor  at  McLean  Hospital  in  Belmont.  She,  her 
husband,  Harvey,  and  their  two  children  live  in 
Newton... Navy  Cmdr.  Patricia  Collins  is  stationed  at 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Wash., 
DC... Peggy  Grace  Maloney  is  a  real  estate  broker  in 
Omaha,  NE.  She  and  her  husband,  Jim,  have  three 
daughters..  Judy  Fitzgerald  Maher  is  a  respite  care 
program  manager  for  the  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  in  New 
Haven,  CT.  She,  her  husband,  Frank,  and  their  two 
sons  live  in  Milford,  CT...Sue  Fitzgerald  Osmond  is 
the  owner  of  a  textile  design  company  in  E.  Aurora, 
NY.  .Joe  Marino,  MD,  practices  in  Carmichael,  CA. 
He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  have  two  children . .  .Ann  Moore, 
DPH,  is  VP  of  medical/ professional  administration 
at  Baystate  Medical  Ctr.  She  holds  her  doctorate 
from  the  Univ.  of  Texas. .  .Duane  O'Connor  is  VP  and 
director  of  corporate  marketing  for  the  Fischbach 
Corp.  in  NYC.  He  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  live  in 
Stamford,  CT. .  .Richard  DeRusso  is  a  story  analyst  for 
Walt  Disney  Studios  in  Burbank,  CA. .  .My  oldest  son, 
Paul,  graduated  from  the  Heights  in  May.  Happy 
Days! 
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Kathleen  Hastings  Miller 
8  Brookline  Rd. 
Scarsdale,  NY  10583 
(914)  723-9241 


James  R.  Littleton 

39  Dale  St. 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 

(617)738-5147 


Gregory  J.  Polischuk  is  an  attorney  in  Springfield, 
PA,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  Christine,  and  their 
children. ..Lucien  Morin  is  an  attorney  with  Zicari, 
McConville,  Cooman,  Morin  &  Welch  in  Rochester, 
NY.  He  is  president  of  the  Perinton,  NY  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  lives  with  his  wife,  Teresa,  in  Fair- 
port,  NY.. .Paul  Frechette  is  a  Marist  priest,  pastor  of 
a  Caribbean  parish  in  E.  Flatbush,  NY,  and  a  commu- 
nity planning  board  member  for  E.  Flatbush  and 
Brooklyn,  NY..  John  Giuggio  is  an  English  teacher  at 
Randolph  H.S.  and  lives  in  Brockton  with  his  wife, 
Noreen,  and  their  children. ..Harold  Damelin  is  a 
partner  in  the  Wash.,  DC  law  firm  of  Aren,  Fox, 
Kinteretal.  He  lives  in  McLean,  VA,  with  his  wife  and 
their  children,  Scott  and  Rachel. ..Michael  Sartori 
has  been  elected  First  VP  of  the  Conn.  Administrative 
and  Residential  Union.  He  lives  in  W.  Hartford  with 
his  wife,  Linda,  and  their  daughters,  Christina  and 
Alicia. .  Joseph  Mitchell  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Eaton,  Solems,  Mills  &  Mclninch  in  Manchester, 
NH . .  .Norman  Will  is  a  senior  professor  of  English  at 
Union  County  College  in  New  Jersey  and  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  college's  honors  program. 
Norman  resides  in  Glen  Ridge,  NJ..John  Lincoln 
Wright  is  a  country  music  star.  He  has  been  voted 
"Country  Music  Entertainer  of  the  Year"  in  Mass.  and 
"Male  Vocalist  of  the  Year"  in  Maine,  and  has  won  The 
Boston  Globe  readers'  poll  eight  consecutive  years. 
John  has  also  been  nominated  twice  for  the  prestig- 
ious "Boston  Music  Awards". .  .Tony  Sullivan  has  been 
reappointed  City  Solicitor  of  Somerville... Gregory 
Ziemak  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  unit 
chief  of  the  State  of  Conn,  lottery.  Greg,  his  wife,  and 
children  reside  in  Manchester,  CT...  Craig  Koner  was 
chosen  by  Institutional  Investors  Magazinens  a  member 
of  the  1987  All-American  Research  Year.  Craig  is  an 
analyst  with  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.  in  NYC  and  was 
also  voted  top-ranked  analyst  in  the  trucking  industry 
and  runner-up  in  the  railroad  industry.  Craig  and  his 
wife,  Christine,  make  their  home  in  Manhattan . .  .Tom 
Busch  is  general  manager  of  radio  station  KNOM  in 
Nome,  AK.  The  station  is  owned  by  the  Diocese  of 
Fairbanks.  Tom  is  president  of  the  Alaska  Broad- 
caster Assn . ,  wh  ichinl986namedhim  "Alaska  Broad- 
caster of  the  Year."Tom,  his  wife,  Florence,  their  son, 
Steve,  10,  and  daughter,  Katie,  8,  reside  in 
Nome . . .  Catheryn  Brower,  director  of  operations  for 
Lodginc  in  Maiden,  resides  in  Cambridge. 
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Patricia  Kenny  Seremet 

39  Newport  Ave. 

W.  Hartford,  CT  06107 

(203)  521-8567 


Well,  sacre  bleu  and  sacre  coeur,  Newton  '69  grads  are 
alive  and  well  out  there!  My  plea  for  news  appealed  to 
some  of  you  who  took  time  to  write.  First  out  of  the 
starting  gate  was  Kathy  O'Neil  Jodka,  writing  from 
her  exotic  residence  in  Newton.  She  is  working  for 
The  Interstate  Group,  selling  institutional  research, 
and  no  doubt  slipping  back  to  the  Newton  campus 
once  in  a  while  to  engage  in  nostalgia.  Her  stepchil- 
dren are  Meghan,  23,  and  David,  19.  Meghan  is 
teaching  fourth  grade,  and  David  is  a  sophomore  at 
Skidmore  College.  Kathy  writes  that  her  husband, 
Dick,  and  she  are  "almost  empty  nesters."  She  also 
had  big  news  about  our  most  rich  and  famous  alumna 
to  date... Patricia  Szarek  Aburdene  wrote  the  1982 
bestseller  Megatrendsv/ith  herhusbandjohn  Naisbitt, 
who,  incidentally  is  20  years  her  senior.  They  now 
have  a  sequel  called  Megatrends  2000:  Ten  New  Direc- 
tions for  the  1 990s.  Their  success  story  is  quite  amazing, 
as  they  were  both  down  on  their  luck  and  each  living 
in  a  one-room  basement  apartment  when  they  met. 
Now  they  reportedly  charge  $15,000  per  speaking 
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engagement  and  count  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  former  President  Ronald  Reagan 
among  their  friends.  Megatrends,  Mega-bucks,  and 
Meg-a-Thatcher — what  more  does  one  need?. .  .Kathy 
also  reported  sightings  of  Peggy  Hanratty.  an  invest- 
ment banker  for  First  Boston  Corp.,  who  lives  with 
her  husband  in  Chestnut  Hill... as  well  as  Sheila 
Carroll  Curtis,  who  lives  in  S.  Natick  with  her  hus- 
band, Bill,  their  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  son,  Chris. 
Kathy  says  they  both  work  at  Digital  Equipment 
Corp. .  .Now  before  I  plunge  into  new  news,  I  must  set 
the  record  straight  on  Laurie  Maclean  O'Conor, 
about  whom  I  incorrecdy  reported  in  a  recent  issue, 
because  of  outdated  material  that  I  had  obtained. 
She  is  living  with  her  children,  Katie,  8,  and  Chris,  4, 
outside  of  Philadelphia.  Laurie  is  a  single  parent  (her 
marriage  was  annulled)  and  a  board  certified  inter- 
nist doing  a  fellowship  in  addiction  medicine  at 
UPenn...I  received  a  terrific  letter  from  Teddy 
Thompson  Helfrich,  whom  I  always  remember  as  a 
high-achiever,  anyhow,  so  I  shouldn't  be  surprised. 
She  was  married  in  1984  to  Bob  Helfrich,  who  is  a 
psychotherapist  with  a  practice  in  their  Hingham 
home.  She  is  stepmother  to  "four  wonderful  kids" 
and  even  has  a  year-old  stepgranddaughter!  As  if  that 
isn't  enough,  Teddy  and  Bob  became  legal  guardians 
to  Phuong  Uyen  Thi  Le,  16,  a  refugee  from  Vietnam. 
Phuong  has  ranked  number  one  in  her  class  for  three 
years,  Teddy  proudly  reports.  She  had  been  a  student 
of  hers  at  Brockton  H.S.,  where  Teddy  has  taught 
Spanish  for  19  years.  Teddy  also  is  a  realtor  for 
Hingham  Real  Estate. 
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Dennis  Razz  Berry,  Esq. 
15  George  St. 
Wayiand,  MA  01778 
(508)  655-1497 


Hi,  gang. .  .The  20th  reunion  is  now  history,  but  what 
a  great  event  it  was.  Chairman  Mike  Mingolelli  and  a 
handful  of  others  put  out  a  lot  of  work.  They  can  be 
proud  of  their  efforts  and  deserve  the  thanks  and 
congratulations  of  all... Over  200  were  present  for 
the  buffet  dinner  at  Lyons  Hall.  Putting  aside  all  of 
the  memories  relived,  friendships  renewed  and  re- 
ceding hairlines  examined,  it  was  a  heck  of  a  party. .  .1 
had  a  great  time  retelling  20-year-old  Bermuda  sto- 
ries with  Cambridge  lawyer  Frank  Ciano.  Naturally, 
our  memories  were  sharp  and  not  at  all  embellished 
by  time... Sure!... Another  classmate  with  more  than 
his  share  of  Bermuda  memories  was  Harry  Johnson, 
who  told  me  that  he  was  on  campus  not  only  for  our 
reunion  but  also  to  see  his  sister  Elizabeth  Johnson 
graduate  with  the  Class  of  '90... No  formal  contests 
were  held  (who  had  time! ) ,  but  a  couple  of  probable 
winners  did  come  to  my  attention.  The  youngest  baby 
award  would  have  to  go  to  Ed  Selgrade,  whose  six- 
week-old  son  Daniel  enjoyed  the  festivities  before  Ed 
and  Johanna  left,  predictably  early.  In  addition  to 
their  son,  the  Selgrades  have  three 
daughters. . .  Double  winners  of  both  farthest  traveled 
and  newest  marriage  would  be  John  Neville  and  his 
bride,  Suzanne,  who  were  married  on  May  5  and 
came  directly  from  their  Hawaiian  honeymoon.  The 
Nevilles  will  be  living  in  Windsor,  CT,  where  John  is 
working  for  Cigna  Insurance... A  classmate  heading 
to  the  nutmeg  state,  Pat  Hennessy,  has  been  in 
Canada  with  Marriott  Hotels  and  will  be  moving  back 
to  the  states  in  the  near  future. .  .Had  a  good  conver- 
sation with  Fr.  John  Sullivan,  who  for  some  time  now 
has  been  stationed  right  across  the  street  at  St.  John's 
Seminary,  where  he  teaches  old  testament.  Fr.  John 
recently  got  out  of  Brighton  and  did  a  sabbatical 
semester  in  New  Haven,  CT,  where  he  ran  into 
Alonso  Villegas,  who  is  now  living  in  New  Haven  with 


his  wife  and  two  daughters.  Alonso  taught  in  the 
Domincan  Republic  for  several  years  before  moving 
toConn...AnotherSullivanIran  into  (can  you  imag- 
ine a  BC  event  without  at  least  a  couple  of  Sullivans?) 
was  my  old  track  team  buddy,  T.  Michael  Sullivan.  He 
is  now  working  in  research  at  UMass  Boston  and 
living  in  Somerville...Tom  Kiewlicz  welcomed  his 
third  child  and  second  daughter  late  last  year  when 
Kate  joined  Andrew  and  Sara  in  their  household  in 
Walpole.  Tom  owns  a  hearing  aid  distribution  busi- 
ness in  nearby  Wellesley. .  .There  were  numerous 
other  classmates  I  would  like  to  mention,  but  I  think 
I'll  save  that  for  another  time. ..But  before  closing  I 
would  like  to  thank  those  classmates  who  had  good 
words  to  say  about  this  quarterly  (when  I  make  the 
deadline!)  contribution  that  I've  been  doing  for  a 
while  now.  I  do  enjoy  it,  but  a  pat  on  the  back  is 
certainly  most  welcome...  Now,  if  you'd  follow  it  up 
with  a  few  notes  it  would  be  even  better... Ohio  State's 
here  this  year  so  we  get  to  sock  it  to  the  Big  Ten  right 
on  campus... See  you  at  the  stadium. 
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Christine  Hynes  Coughlan 
17  Pleasant  St. 
P.O.  Box  148 
Brookfield,  MA  01506 
(508)  867-9987 


Greetings!  Our  20th  reunion  was  an  enjoyable  week- 
end. On  Saturday  Sister  Gorman  gave  a  talk  on 
midlife  transition.  Later  that  evening  Mr.  Marcus, 
Mrs.  Dever,  and  Dr.  DiBenedetto  attended  our  class 
party  along  with  about  70  of  our  classmates  and  their 
guests.  There  was  a  good  turnout  of  people  from  the 
D.C.,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  area,  including  .Bar- 
bara Warner  Zapp,  Kathleen  Foley  Sullivan,  Kieran 
Kilcullen  Carter,  Marcia  McGrath  Abbo,  Joan 
O'Callaghan,  Clare  Angelozzi  MacDonald,  and  Ali- 
son Young  Cough  man.  From  NY  and  NJ  are,  Kim 
Jackson,  Lois  Cartnick  Germano,  Rita  Houlihan, 
Mary  Jane  Sayour  Gosen,  Pamela  Moore,  Anne 
McDermott,  Cricket  Costigan  Hilgendorff,  Karen 
LaRue  Valencia,  Joyce  Verhalen  Pandolfi,  Lynn 
McCarthy,  and  Susan  Arden  Fuiks  Cote  were  present. 
Others  who  attended  from  far  away  were  Kathy  Shee- 
han  from  Georgia,  Harriet  Mullaney  from  California, 
Jane  McMahon  Endicott  from  Texas,  Kitsy  Smith 
Neubeck  from  Ohio,  MaryAnn  Iraggi  Barr  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  Tec  Manalacjose  who  came  all  the 
way  from  Saudi  Arabia.  Tec  and  her  son,  George, 
were  visiting  Boston  and  then  were  off  to  England 
where  Anne  McDermott  was  going  to  join  them  for  a 
few  weeks.  Tec  has  taken  up  jewelry  designing  and 
enameling... Cathy  Flaherty  Vella  is  living  in  Paris 
and  she  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  might  be 
visiting  Paris.  Her  address  is  135  Boulevard  Vincent 
Auriol  in  Paris.  Cathy  will  be  visiting  her  sister  in 
Maine  this  August. .  .Nancy  Riley  Kriz  wrote  that  she 
has  seen  Sister  Elizabeth  White  who  is  teaching  at  the 
Sacred  Heart  University  in  Japan,  which  adjoins  the 
International  School  of  the  Sacred  Heart  where 
Nancy's  three  daughters  attend.  Nancy  said  she  would 
love  to  see  any  of  us  who  might  be  passing  through 
Japan... Sr.  Cunningham,  Sr.  Husson,  Sr.  Quinlan, 
and  Sr.  McGuire  were  all  at  the  Mass  and  brunch  on 
Sunday  of  reunion  weekend.  Fr.  Monan  rededicated 
the  Newton  College  plaque  next  to  the  chapel  after 
Mass. .  .1  received  a  newsy  note  from  Meg  Finn.  She, 
her  husband,  David,  and  their  son,  Dan,  11,  live  in 
Tacoma  Park,  MD.  Meg  sells  real  estate  and  David 
works  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  Meg  wrote  also  of 
Fran  Dubrowski,  who  lives  nearby.  Fran  and  her 
husband  are  both  attorneys.  They  have  two  children, 
Christopher,  6,  and  Sarah ,  3.  Thanks,  Meg! ...  I  heard 
from  Barbara  Coveney  Harkins  She,  her  husband, 


Tom,  and  their  children,  Caitlin,  9,  Colleen,  7,  and 
Cormac,  3,  live  in  Needham,  where  Barbara  is  very 
active  in  Girl  Scouts  and  church  councils  and  boards. 
Barbara  attended  the  '70s  reunion  called  "Blast  from 
the  Past,"  held  Oct.  7  on  the  Newton  campus.  There 
she  reconnected  with  Joan  Thompson  and  daughter, 
Justine  Meehan  and  children,  Mr.  Marcus,  and  sev- 
eral other  classmates  of  the  classes  of  1970- 
1976... Recently,  I  received  a  listing  of  addresses  of 
people  in  our  class.  If  there  is  anyone  for  whom  you 
are  searching,  contact  me  and  I  will  be  glad  to  share 
addresses!... Patricia  Robinson  Komuniecki,  her 
husband,  Richard,  their  son,  Eric,  10,  and  daughter, 
Sarah,  6,  live  in  Toledo,  OH,  where  Patty  is  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  Univ.  of  Toledo  biology 
dept...Anne  Impink  Hall,  her  husband, James,  and 
their  daughters,  Molly,  14,  and  Katie,  12,  live  in 
Signal  Mountain,  TN,  where  Anne  is  chairwoman  of 
the  board  of  review  of  the  Tenn.  Dept.  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  She  is  also  a  member  of  several  com- 
mittees, including  the  Tenn.  Democratic  Party  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  the  Hamilton  County  Indus- 
trial Development  Board. 
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Thomas  J.  Capano,  Esq. 
2500  West  17th  St. 
Wilmington,  DE   19806 
(302)  658-7461 


Paul  McLaughlin  has  been  elected  to  a  second  term 
as  president  of  the  Middlesex  Chiropractic  Assn.  He 
is  the  founder/developer  of  Myo-reflex 
therapeutics. .  Jim  Mattera,  of  the  Atlanta  office  of 
State  Mutual  Life,  was  the  company's  "Regional  Di- 
rector of  the  Month"  for  Dec. Jim  is  national  pension 
director.  He  lives  in  Roswell,  GA... Kevin  Forde  is 
sales  manager  for  Swissair  in  Rochester,  MI... Victor 
Piekarski  is  practicing  law  in  Chicago... Tom  Hen- 
neberry  is  an  attorney  in  Boston.  He  lives  in  Lexing- 
ton with  his  wife,  Regina,  and  their  five  children ..  .Matt 
Faerber,  also  an  attorney,  is  deputy  director  of  the 
Newport,  RI,  Water  Dept. .  John  Devito  is  CFO  of  Fair 
Oaks  Hospital  in  Delray  Beach,  FL... Peter  Baltren 
chairs  the  social  studies  dept.  at  Ware  H.S.  and  was  a 
finalist  for  the  "Mass.  Social  Studies  Teacher  of  the 
Year  Award."  He  is  very  active  in  the  community  and 
also  devotes  his  time  to  BC  in  several  ways.  Peter  lives 
in  Belchertown  with  his  wife,  Mary,  and  their  chil- 
dren, Katherine,  11,  Michael,  8,  and  Anne,  4... John 
Memory  is  a  captain  with  the  Somerville  Fire 
Dept..  Joe  Calandrelli  and  his  family  are  living  in 
Stamford,  CT,  where  he  is  controller  of  operations 
for  Pitney  Bowes. .  .Patricia  Garrepy  Lyons  is  a  nurse 
at  Southern  Maryland  Hospital  in  Clinton,  MD . .  John 
O'Brien  is  communications  manager  for  J. Crew 
Outfitters  in  NYC. ..Michael  Amico,  a  former  FBI 
agent,  is  Inspector  of  Police  for  Amtrak  in  Boston  and 
is  an  adjunct  professor  of  criminology  at  N.  Shore 
Community  College  in  Lynn. .  .Patricia  Murray  holds 
both  a  dental  degree  and  a  Ph.D.  and  is  an  assoc. 
professor  and  the  director  of  clinical  research  at 
UMDNJ-NJ  Dental  School.  She  lives  in  Short  Hills, 
NJ... Richard  Sousa  is  asst.  director  at  Stanford's 
Hoover  Institution.. James  Centorino  operates  a 
publishing  company  in  West  Hills,  CA.  In  1989,  he 
published  Six  Preludes  for  Guitar  and,  this  year,  Foot- 
steps in  theSand,  aCD/cassette  musical  release  through 
Condor  Classix  and  AZRA  International  Records. 
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Georgina  Pardo 
530  Malaga  Ave.,  #4 
Coral  Gables,  FL  33134 


Mary  Lou  Duddy  DeLong  has  joined  BC's  Develop- 
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ment  Office  as  director  of  the  newly  organized  indi- 
vidual gifts  program.  She  will  oversee  the  solicitation 
of  gifts  to  the  university  of  up  to$  500,000. .  Joan  Shea 
is  deputy  comptroller  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Mass.  She  is  married  to  Robert  Eskin  and  they  have 
two  children,  Colleen  and  Michael. .  .Nancy  Grant  is 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Grant  &  Bochicchio.  She  has 
published  several  articles  in  the  field  of  banking  and 
serves  as  director  of  two  banking  related 
societies... Last  heard  Donna  Moore  was  assistant 
manager  at  the  Lighthouse  Inn  in  New  London, 
CT... Carol  White  Sullivan  lives  with  her  husband, 
Greg,  and  their  children,  Peterjonathan,  and  Hailey, 
in  Carlisle... Donna  Perazzini  Walsh,  her  husband, 
Martin,  and  their  son,  Matt,  live  in  Coventry, 
CT...Therese  Mazzarelli  Mills  and  her  husband, 
Michael,  are  raising  Francesca,  Mary  Ellen,  and 
Stephen  Michael  in  Concord... Martha  Lappin  Iar- 
rapino  is  a  computer  consultant  in  Bethesda,  MD. 
She  and  her  husband,  Anthony,  have  two  children, 
Anthony  and  Elizabeth. . . Roberta  L.  Greany  is  owner/ 
director  of  Designwrights,  an  advertising  firm.  She  is 
married  to  Matthew  Greany. .  .Linda  W.  Graydon  is  in 
pension  and  real  estate  investments.  She  and  her 
husband, James,  live  in  Farmington,  CT... Christine 
C.  Franklin  is  a  lawyer  in  L.A...Eva  Sereghy  is  a 
business  consultant  in  McLean,  VA.  She  is  married  to 
Andrew  Lipps  and  they  have  two  daughters,  Lauren 
andjessica. . .  Dale  Soule  is  sales  manager  for  a  marine 
hardware  firm  in  Costa  Mesa,  CA. .  .Ruth  Littlefield  is 
married  to  Robert  Ricchi  and  lives  in  Cape  Elizabeth, 
ME... Mary  I.  Dean  and  her  husband,  Patrick,  have 
five  children,  Phillip,  Ellen,  Sarah,  Timothy,  and 
Matthew.  They  reside  in  Memphis,  TN... Susan 
Genovesi  Wilzer  is  a  technical  information  specialist 
at  the  National  Agricultural  Library  in  Bethesda, 
MD... Please  keep  writing.  Hope  you  had  a  great 


summer. 
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Lawrence  G.  Edgar 

530  S.  Barrington  Ave.,  #1 10 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 

(213)471-6710 


Now  that  I've  recuperated  from  tax  season,  here  are 
a  few  more  notes  than  last  time. .  .Gregory  O'Connor 
reports  that  he's  now  a  full  professor  of  marketing  at 
N.  Adams  State  College... Stephen  Caiman  is  a  qual- 
ityengineerwith  Hadco  Corp.  of  Hudson,  NH...  Steve 
Kavanaugh  is  treasurer  of  Phoenix  Technologies, 
Ltd.  of  Norwood... Patricia  Martin  Gibbons  is  the 
clinical  director  of  the  Hospice  at  Mission  Hill  in 
Boston ..  .Allen  Piatt  is  a  self-employed  sports  media 
consultant  in  Boston... John  Conway  is  practicing  law 
in  Albany,  NY. .  .Abraham  Morse  is  the  exec.  VP  of  the 
Mass.  Federation  of  Nursing  Homes... David  McEt- 
trick  is  a  product  manager  with  Science  Research 
Asmm  s.  in  Chicago. ..Former  basketball  star  Peter 
Schmid  is  the  asst.  truck  merchandising  manager  of 
the  Chevrolet  Motor  Division  of  CM.  in  Warren, 
Mich. ..Gene  Mensching  is  a  manager  of  contract 
practices  al  G.E.  in  I.\ nn... Former  BC  band  officer 
Bob  Pettoruto  is  VP  of  sales  with  AAA  Vending,  Inc. 
of  Waltham... Kathleen  Pratt  Schiller,  who  lives  in 
Riverside,  (  A,  with  hei  husband,  Neal,  '71,  and  their 
three  sons,  received  an  M.Ed,  at  Calif.  State,  San 
Bernardino,  with  a  4.0  G.  P.  A...  Michael  Jones  is  now 
the  press  secretar)  to  Sen.  Bill  Bradley... Rev.  John 
Walker  is  the  Catholic  chaplain  at  Stanford 
Univ. . .  Ralph  Spinelli  has  been  promoted  to  lieuten- 
ant  colonel  with  the  U.S.  Army  at  Ft.  Meade, 
MI)  Mairead  Hickey  is  now  an  assoc.  professor  of 
nursing  al  Vale... Robert  Carbonneau  is  a  medical 
fellow  at  M.iss  (,(  ncial  Hospital...  Francis  Gormley  is 
a  sales  managei  with  I  loneywell  in  Alexandria, 


VA...Guy  Chabot  is  chief  of  the  Air  Force's  Opera- 
tions Briefing  Team  at  the  Pentagon. 
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Nancy  Brouillard  Mckenzie 
7526  Sebago  Rd. 
Bethesda,  MD  20817 


Alice  Lasala  Elliott  is  with  Wang  Labs... Mary  Ellen 
Cagney  is  chief  of  the  sexual  crimes  division  in  the 
Cook  County  State's  Attorney's  Office... Diane  Vi- 
gneau  is  VP  of  health  services  for  ConnectiCare  in 
Farmington,  CT.  Diane,  her  husbandjohn  Britt,  and 
their  children,  Sean,  5,  and  Marielle,  1,  are  living  in 
Collinsville...  Maureen  Kelly  is  a  VP  with  Societe 
Generale  in  L.A... Janet  Bauman-Glenn  O'Leary  is 
living  in  Radnor,  PA  with  her  husband,  Terence,  and 
their  childrenjennifer,  Matthew.and  Peter. .  .Georgia 
Murray  is  a  senior  VP  of  real  estate  asset  management 
for  Boston  Financial  Group,  Inc.  Georgia  was  fea- 
tured in  a  recent  article  in  The  Boston  Globe  business 
section... I  am  happy  to  share  some  1972  grad  stu- 
dent news.  Roberta  Barrasso  is  a  social  worker  with 
the  Mass.  Dept.  of  Social  Services... Elizabeth  Mori- 
arty  Giles  is  a  day  care  provider  and  a  member  of  the 
Needham  Assn.  of  Family  Home  Day  Care  Providers. 
Elizabeth,  lives  in  Needham  with  her  husband,  Pat- 
rick, and  their  children,  David,  Catherine,  and 
Sarah... Katherine  Donnelly  is  a  probation  officer 
with  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court... Mary  Pignatelli  is 
the  first  Newtonite  to  send  me  mail  at  my  new  ad- 
dress. Thanks,  Mrs.  P... How  about  some  more  news 
from  all  the  other  readers  of  this  column?  Take  care. 
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Christine  A.  Hardiman 
16  Prospect  St. 
Hyde  Park,  MA  02136 
(617)361-4524 


Patricia  McNabb  Evans 
33  Stratton  l.n. 
Foxboro,  MA  02035 
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Beth  Docktor  Nolan 
693  Boston  Post  Rd. 
Weston,  MA  02193 


Heidi  Schwarzbauer  Steiger 
12W.  96thSt.,#4B 
New  York,  NY  10025 


Bro.  Paul  Hanon,  CFC,  recently  completed  his 
master's  in  educational  administration  at  Manhattan 
College  in  Riverdale,  NY.  He  is  in  his  second  year  of 
teaching  at  Kearney  H.S.  in  Rochester... Mary  Don- 
chez  is  now  asst.  manager  of  journals  at  Little  Brown 
in  Boston  Paula  M.  Danz  is  nurse  manager  of  ICU/ 
CCU  at  Milton  Hospital... Blake  J.  Godbout  has 
changed  the  name  of  his  Boston  law  firm  to  Godbout 
&  Sortevik... Donna  K.  Friedrich  of  Marblehead  is 
doing  alumni  admissions  counseling  and  interview- 
ing in  her  off-work  hours. .  .Maj.  JamesJ.  McColgar  is 
practicing  nursing  at  the  804th  Hospital  Or.  al 
Hanscom  Air  Force  Base  in  Bedford... Regina  Ernst 
Goodwin  is  dept.  chair  and  assoc.  professor  at  Mid- 
dlesex Community  College  in  Bedford... Karen  M. 
Stiles  is  a  psychologist  at  Boston's  Children's 
Hospital... Gregory  C.  Dern  of  W.  Newbury  is  in  law 
enforcement  with  the  Mass.  State  Police  in 
Boston. .  .Kelvin  S.  Terlaga  is  now  with  DEC's  King  St. 
office  in  Littleton... John  A.  Zarkauskas  is  VP,  finan- 


cial services,  at  American  Express  in  Boston . . .  Gerald 
R.  Castergine  is  now  branch  manager,  business  serv- 
ices, at  Norrell  Services  in  New  York. .  .Michael  Hugo 
is  with  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Schlichtmann,  Conway, 
Crowley&  Hugo. .  .KathleenMonicaPhinneyobtained 
her  master's  in  pastoral  ministry  from  BC's  Religious 
Education  Institute. ..Douglas  R.  Nucatola  of 
Needham  is  treasurer  of  Great  Eastern  Seafood  on 
Boston's  Fish  Pier... Mary  E.  Keane  has  started  work 
with  the  Hapsco  Group,  a  healthcare  company  in 
Harrisburg,  PA,  as  their  CFO... Robert  J.  Brody  is 
president  of  Senior  Care  Centers  of  America,  Inc.  in 
Moorestown,  NJ... Evelyn  Brunaccini  is  a  financial 
manager  with  Polaroid  Corp.  in  Waltham... Robert 
A.  Carlson  has  moved  to  Natick...  Martin  J.  Flashner 
is  now  a  partner  at  Ernst  &  Young  in  New  York. .  .Mary 
Arell  has  a  new  son,  Michael  Paul,  born  Oct. 
8... Michael  Letterese  is  now  president  of  UltiMed, 
Inc.  in  Dover,  NJ.  His  firm  specializes  in  medical 
products  and  diagnostics. ..Nancy  O'Connor 
McCleary  has  joined  the  Andover  YMCA  as  a  fitness 
instructor... Susan  Smith  is  exec.  VP  of  corporate 
development  in  the  New  York  office  of  the  Boston- 
based  advertising  agency  Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos...Rep.  Robert  Durand  (Dem.  — 
Marlboro)  will  be  campaigning  again  next  year  for  a 
seat  in  the  state  senate .  He  has  long  been  an  environ- 
mental champion... Terrence  Henninger  is  VP  of 
finance  in  the  Boston  design  firm  of  Jung/ 
Brannen. .  .Celeste  R.  Oakes  has  moved  to  WSI  Corp. 
in  Billerica  to  assist  in  weather  information 
services. .  Joyce  E.  Bulgar  is  with  Kaiser  Permanente 
as  director  of  nursing  services  in  Landover,  MD . .  Joan 
M.  Ford  works  at  Harvard  Community  Health  Plan  in 
Cambridge. .  .Peter  P.  Begans  lives  in  Belmar,  NJ,  and 
works  at  Prudential  in  Newark  as  director  of  issues 
communication.  Peter  was  formerly  director  of 
communications  for  Gov.  Thomas  Kean  and  previ- 
ously was  deputy  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Division 
of  International  Trade... Edmund  P.  Gavin  has  left 
the  FBI  and  is  now  corporate  secretary  of  Kingfish 
Seafood  Emporium  in  Madison,  CT... Mitchell  F. 
Scott  teaches  at  the  High  School  of  Fashion  Indus- 
tries in  NYC. .  .Steven  T.  Ross  is  in  Seoul,  Korea,  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Korea  Contracting  Agency  as  branch 
chief  of  policy  and  plans.  He  would  really  like  to  know 
if  there  are  any  other  BC  grads  in  Korea. 
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Deborah  Melino-Wender 
110  Champlin  Place 
Newport,  RI  02840 


All  reports  indicate  that  the  reunion  was  very  success- 
ful. Sorry  I  was  unable  to  attend... Rhonda  Rhaffi 
writes  that  she  is  working  as  director  of  marketing  for 
SatCon  Technology  Corp.  She  is  a  founder  of  the 
company  which  is  involved  in  electromechanical 
controls. .  .Barbara  Duck  Drake  Glass  is  living  in  Old 
Greenwich,  CT  with  her  husband,  Kik,  and  children, 
Alex,  6,  and  Joana,  2.  She  is  working  as  a  senior 
account  exec,  at  Computer  Graphic  Resources.  Duck 
writes  that  she  sees  a  lot  of  Susanne  McNamara 
Woods  who  is  VP  of  Keep  America  Beautiful  in 
Stamford.  Susanne  has  two  children,  Wyot,  4,  and 
Nicholas,  2... Debbie  Kirby  Shapard  is  senior  pro- 
grammei  and  analyst  at  Houghton-Mifflin.  She,  Scott, 
Brian,  7,  and  Katherine.  5,  live  in  Wellesely...Rita 
Carbone  Ciocca  is  living  in  Darien,  CT  where  she  has 
her  own  marketing  consulting  firm,  Rita  Ciocca  and 
Associates... Cathy  LoConto  Lucey  is  living  in  Worc- 
ester wheie  she  is  a  teacher. . . Mary Jehling  Meehan  is 
a  VP  with  Cigna  Corp.  in  Hartford,  CT.  She  is  living 
in  Longmeadow,  MA  with  her  husband, Jeffrey,  and 
their  children,   Kathleen   and  Erin..  Jane   Brain  a 


18  <  LASSNOTES 


Wallace  is  a  senior  financial  manager  with  Polaroid 
Corp.  in  Cambridge ,  MA. . .  Lee  Costello  is  a  VP  at  the 
Bank  of  Boston... Susan  Lindahl  Costa  is  living  and 
keeping  very  busy  in  Salem  with  her  husband,  An- 
thony, and  their  children,  Heather,  12,  Gregory,  10, 
and  Daniel,  6... Maura  Nicholson  Devisscher  is  a  VP 
for  GFT  USA,  a  retail  shoesaler  in  New  York 
City. .  .Teresa  Valdes-Fauli  Weintraub  is  director  of 
planned  giving  for  the  University  of  Miami... Carol 
Fitzpatrick  is  library  direcotr  for  Bay  Statejr.  college. 
Carol  and  her  husband,  Serge  Zdanovich  are  living  in 
New  York  City  where  she  is  director  of  ABC  Radio 
Network... Deborah  Peters  Goessling  is  living  in 
Waylandwith  her  husband,  Peter.  Deborah  is  coordi- 
nator of  student  teaching  at  Boston  University  School 
of  Education . .  Joan  Pedersen  is  an  associate  campus 
minister  at  Duke  University. .  Jean  Hudson  Ransden 
is  a  senior  VP/ media  director  for  Arnold  &Co.,  Inc. 
in  Boston... Denise  Latson  Janey  is  an  advisory  sys- 
tems engineer  with  IBM  in  Norwalk,  CT..  Joanne 
Kent-Veglia  is  an  RN  and  unit  manager  at  marion 
Manor  in  South  Boston.  She  received  her  BSN  from 
UMass  in  1988... Donna  Stimpson  is  a  planning  ana- 
lyst specialist  for  the  Conn.  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Commission.  She  is  also  on  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  YWCA  of  Meriden  and  for  Catholic  Family 
Services... Rebecca  Cyr  Switzer  works  for  the  Justice 
Dept.  in  Swanton,  VT.  She  and  her  husband, James, 
have  been  traveling  and  living  in  many  different 
countries  and  states  and  loving  it...Francie  Anhut 
writes  that  she  saw  Mary  Ellen  Quirk  at  a  conference 
in  San  Antonio.  Francie  continues  to  be  very  busy  at 
work  and  in  BC  activities.  She  is  getting  married  to 
Jim  Hyatt  the  weekend  after  the  reunion.  Best  wishes, 
Francie!... 
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Gerald  B.  Shea 

105GleneUenRd. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 


Greetings!  Our  15th  reunion  will  be  May  17-19  next 
spring.  The  class  reunion  committee  held  its  first 
meeting  last  April.  Thirteen  classmates  attended, 
while  several  more,  unable  to  attend,  committed 
themselves  to  the  work  ahead.  The  election  of  class 
officers  also  took  place.  Rick  Carlson  (president), 
Cyndi  Frado  Chetwynd,  (VP),  Mary  Pat  Doherty 
(secretary),  Kenneth  Brine  (treasurer),  Kevin  Ban- 
non  (class  gift  chairman),  and  Gerry  Shea  (class 
historian-correspondent)  were  duly  elected.  All  class- 
mates are  reminded  that  individual  class  dues  ($10) 
are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  committee's  work 
and  should  be  sent  to:  BC  Class  of  '76,  P.O.  Box  542, 
Walpole,  MA  0208 1 .  Please  send  your  dues  promptly! 
Also,  if  you  have  photos  or  other  memorabilia  suit- 
able for  exhibit,  contact  David  Zizik,  5  Page  Farm 
Rd.,  Sherborn,  MA  01770,  or  this  writer.  More  up- 
dates will  follow..  J.  Daniel  Silverman,  Esq.,  has  es- 
tablished a  general  law  practice  in 
Wakefield. .  Candace  Lynch  White  and  her  husband, 
Jim,  are  the  proud  parents  of  Andrew  James,  born  in 
Feb.  of  1989.  Big  sister  Kaitlyn  is  8... The  stork  also 
visited  Kathleen  A.  Leary  and  her  husband,  Urs.  F 
Nager  '75.  Tara  Kathleen  Leary  Nager  arrived  last 
Dec.  and  resides  with  her  parents  in  Hudson, 
NH . .  .After  relocating  from  San  Francisco  to  Newton 
Centre,  Marian  Turtle  is  tracking  down  old  friends. 
She  has  a  lead  on  Dorothy  Malone  Rising,  according 
to  a  reliable  source... Responding,  after  15  years,  to 
multiple  inquiries  about  her  doings,  Diane  Zierhof- 
fer  checked  in  to  say  that  she  and  her  son,  Jimmy,  5, 
are  alive  and  well  in  Terre  Haute,  IN,  where  Di  is  a 
second-year  doctoral  student  in  counseling  psych,  at 
Indiana  State.  She  and  Jimmy  plan  a  Christmas  trek 
to  the  Boston  area,  and  Di  has  pledged  her  atten- 


dance at  the  15th... The  Margaret  Campbell  Shaw 

Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  has  been  established  by 
Eileen  F.  Rice  to  annually  benefit  a  psych,  major  in 
his/her  junior  year  at  BC.  To  honor  the  memory  of 
our  departed  classmate,  donations  should  be  sent  to 
the  BC  Development  Office.  You  must  specify  that 
the  donation  is  for  this  fund.  Peg,  so  helpful  to  others 
in  life,  would  be  pleased.  And  a  tip  'o  the  hat  to 
Eileen...  Keep  the  letters  coming,  and  plan  to  attend 
the  15th.  God  bless! 
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Roland  J.  Regan,  Jr.,  Esq. 
lOFoUettSt. 
Marblehead,  MA  01923 


I  hope  things  have  been  going  well  with  all  of  you 
since  I  last  corresponded.  The  spring  season  has 
passed  us  by,  all  too  quickly  it  seems.  Now  that 
summer  has  arrived,  it's  time  to  enjoy  the  fond 
memories  that  the  BC  hockey  team  gave  us  during 
the  year  and  the  anticipation  of  the  upcoming  foot- 
ball season... As  every  issue  appears,  more  of  our 
classmates  are  deciding  to  enter  the  state  of  matri- 
mony and  start  a  new  family.  Mary  Keenan  married 
Gary  Besser  in  Chestnut  Hill  on  Feb.  17.  They  reside 
in  Southington,  CT,  where  Mary  works  as  a  rehabili- 
tation nurse  and  Gary  works  for  the  U.S.  Small  Busi- 
ness Admin... On  Feb.  4,  Richard  P.  Rule  married 
Regina  S.  Green  at  the  Shrine  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in 
Baltimore.  Richard  is  a  VP  of  Garban,  Ltd.,  a  govern- 
ment bond  brokerage  firm  in  New  York.  Regina  is  VP 
of  Goldman  &  Sachs  money  markets,  in  New  York,  as 
well...Dianne  M.  Holland  married  David  Sullivan  at 
Our  Lady  of  the  Presentation  Church  in  Brighton. 
Dianne  is  an  oncology  nurse  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital 
and  David  is  an  associate  with  the  law  firm  of  Mark 
McCormack  in  Boston.  After  a  trip  to  Bermuda,  the 
couple  settled  in  Roxbury... Stephanie  A.  Watt  ex- 
changed marriage  vows  with  Ramon  E.  Chalkley  III 
on  Nov.  11.  She  holds  a  grad  degree  from  Virginia 
Commonwealth  Univ.  and  teaches  at  the  Hanover 
Country  School.  After  a  honeymoon  trip  to  Sea  Is., 
GA,  Stephanie  and  Ramon  have  set  up  residence  in 
Mechanicsville,  VA. .  .Debbie  Busby  Kunces  and  her 
husband,  Bob,  reside  in  Darien,  CT.  They  are  the 
proud  parents  of  three  children,  Robbie,  2,  Erin,  1, 
and  Kimberly,  7  mos.  Deb  sells  ad  space  for  a  highly 
successful  Fairfield  County  family  publication,  Fair- 
field County  Kids.  She  still  keeps  in  touch  with  some  of 
her  BC  roommates,  Susie  Mara  McDonnell  and 
Melanie  Kassar  Mongelluzzo...  Bruce  C.  Boyd  and 
his  wife,  Dee,  are  the  proud  parents  of  a  son,  Charles 
Stephen,  born  Jan.  25,  1989.  Bruce  is  currently  a 
corporate  trust  officer  with  the  Texas  Commerce 
Bank  in  Houston . .  .Turning  to  the  world  of  business, 
Scott  D.  Sternburg  has  been  promoted  to  director  of 
the  dairy  dept.  of  Morris  Alper  &  Sons,  Inc.  of  Fram- 
ingham.  Scott  started  with  Morris  in  1977,  working 
up  through  various  positions.  He  resides  in 
Sudbury. .  .Robert  Benson  has  recently  completed  a 
project  that  took  him  six  and  a  half  years  to  complete. 
He  was  commissioned  by  the  Aetna  Insurance  Co.  to 
photograph  a  125-foot  mural  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  As  a  result  of  the  experience  and  the  over  1 ,000 
photographs  taken  during  that  time,  Bob  has  re- 
cently published  a  book  entitled  The  Connecticut  River. 
He  states  that  the  book  is  a  celebration  of  the  many 
moods  and  aspects  of  the  river.  Bob  also  recently 
married  the  former  Wendy  Knowles  of 
Litchfield... Leo  Vercollone  is  CEO  of  Verc  Co.  in 
Duxbury.  He  and  his  immediate  family  operate  a  $  1 0 
million  business,  which  includes  several  gas  stations, 
auto  parts  stores  and  car  wash  establishments. .  .Mark 
Franklin  and  Michael  Weiner  purchased  the  Colony 
Hardware  Supply  Co.  in  Meriden,  CT.  It  is  a  44-year- 


old  hardware  supply  distributor.  Prior  to  going  into 
business  together,  Mike  was  a  VP  with  the  Charrette 
Corp.  of  Woburn  and  Mark  had  worked  for  MRC 

Corp.  as  a  controller Well,  that's  all  for  now! 

Let's  hope  the  1990  B( '.  Eagles  football  team  has  post- 
season bowl  bids  in  its  future.  Take  care! 
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Cathleen  J.  Ball  Foster 
15105  Cedar  Tree  Dr. 
Burtonsville,  MD  20866 
(301)776-6123 


It  would  seem  that  my  recent  move  has  left  some  ol 
my  mail  wandering  in  postal  limbo.  If  you  have 
written  to  me  and  have  not  seen  any  mention  of  your 
activities,  it  is  possible  that  I  never  received  your  note. 
Please  feel  free  to  call  and  give  me  any  updates.  Re- 
member, too,  that  there  is  always  a  delay  between  si  it>- 
mission  of  information  and  publication  of  this  col- 
umn, so  send  your  news  in  as  early  as  possible... This 
past  year,  Angela  Banks-Rankins,  the  assoc.  director 
of  the  Upward  Bound  program  at  Wesleyan  Univ., 
ended  her  20-year  association  with  the  program  when 
she  moved  to  Mich,  with  her  husband,  Jesse,  and 
their  three  children.  The  program  assists  disadvan- 
taged youths  with  enrolling  in  college.  Angela  is  the 
recipient  of  the  'Trio  Achiever  Award"  and  was  one 
of  only  two  people  from  the  Northeast  to  be  so 
honored... The  New  Hampshire  Insurance  Group 
has  named  Anne  DeFrancesco  director  of  training 
and  organizational  development.  She  is  responsible 
for  managing  the  company's  corporate-wide  training 
and  education  programs,  as  well  as  providing  consul- 
tation on  organizational  development  issues.  Anne  is 
based  in  Manchester,  NH... Congrats  to  Kathleen 
Driscoll  on  her  promotion  to  senior  VP/group  direc- 
tor at  Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos,  Inc., 
Boston,  which  she  joined  in  1984...Anneliz  Hannan 
has  joined  U.S.  Surgical  Corp.  as  director  of  corpo- 
rate affairs... Best  wishes  to  Paul  McCarthy  who,  on 
March  10,  won  the  endorsement  of  the  Mass.  Repre- 
sentatives State  Convention  by  acclamation  for  the 
Office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Paul  writes  that  his  TV 
consulting  business,  Broadcast-Cable  Assoc,  is  thriv- 
ing and  offered  to  update  me  on  other  classmates. 
(And  you  wondered  how  I  got  my  news!  Yes,  Paul, 
please  do.)... Michael  McManama  wrote  that  he  is 
employed  as  marketing  manager  by  Ocean  Spray 
Cranberries,  Inc.,  in  Lakeville.  He,  his  wife,  (lathy, 
and  their  children,  Gregory,  4,  and  Maggie,  1 ,  live  in 
Plymouth.  Congratulations  to  Michael's  father.John 
C.  McManama,  MD,  '37,  who  received  an  "Alumni 
Award  of  Excellence  in  Medicine"... Paul  Murphy,  a 
civil  trial  attorney,  has  joined  the  firm  of  Cuddy, 
Lynch,  Manzi  &  Bixby. .  .Catherine  Brefach  Newman 
called  to  update  me  on  her  recent  activities.  (You 
might  try  this  route  if  writing  is  not  your  forte  or  if 
you,  like  Cathy,  have  written  to  me  at  the  old  ad- 
dress.) Cathy  received  her  MSN  from  E.  Carolina 
Univ.-Greenville  and  has  been  a  part-time  instructor 
and  a  lecturer  in  pediatrics  at  UNC-Wilmington.  She 
will  have  research  published  in  Dec.  concerning 
sibling  visitation  in  the  NICU.  Cathy,  her  husband, 
Bernie,  a  surgeon,  and  their  children,  Kevin,  6,  and 
Amy,  3,  will  be  moving  to  New  Jersey  soon... Dan 
Roberts  and  his  wife,  Nellina,  have  moved  to  sunny 
Calif.  Dan  is  a  pricing  administrator  with  GTEL-GTE 
and  received  the  "GTE  Superior  Performance  Award. " 
He's  having  a  great  time  living  just  north  of  L.A., 
enjoying  the  scenery,  the  weather,  and  the  movie 
sets!.. Joanne  Simon  and  Brian  Mantarian  were 
married  Oct.  28  at  St.  Gabriel's  Church,  Windsor. 
She  is  a  software  specialist  with  the  Boston  law  firm  of 
Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  &  Popeo. Joanne 
and  Brian  honeymooned  in  Antigua  and  now  live  in 
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Newbury... Have  a  marvelous  and  exciting  summer! 
Do  lots  of  interesting  things,  so  you  can  write  and  let 
me  know  what's  happening  in  your  neck  of  the 
woods! 
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Laura  Vitagliano 
78  Wareham  St. 
Med  ford,  MA  02155 


Hi!  I  hope  thatyou  all  are  enjoying  the  summer... Jane 
Turner  Thomson  and  her  husband,  Mark,  added  a 
son,  Connor  Glen,  to  the  family  on  Jan.  16.  He  joins 
his  big  brothers,  Matthew  and  Evan,  at  home  in 
Morrisonville,  NY.  Jane  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
her  local  Assn.  for  Retarded  Citizens,  that  is  when 
she's  not  busy  with  the  three  boys!  Her  husband  is  an 
orthodontist  in  Plattsburgh... Sandra  Krezko  Sorba 
met  her  husband,  Michel,  in  Paris  while  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  a  collaborative  research  project. 
They  currently  live  in  Conn.,  with  Sandra  continuing 
her  research  in  association  with  the  new  peripheral 
blood  and  bone  marrow  transplant  unit  at  the  UConn 
Health  Center,  while  Michel  pursues  his  engineering 
career. .  .Virginia  Fingelly  Daly  lives  in  Fairfield,  CT, 
with  her  husband,  Brian,  and  their  two  daughters, 
Elizabeth  and  Catherine.  She  is  in  residential  real 
estate  sales  with  Nicholas  Fingelly  Real  Estate  in 
Fairfield  and  South  port.  Brian  is  an  equity  trader  for 
UBS  Securities,  Inc.,  in  NYC. .  .Martha  Campana  Con- 
ley  and  her  husband,  Kevin,  spent  some  time  in 
England  in  April.  Martha  was  needed  to  straighten 
out  some  accounting  problems  and  Kevin  went  along 
to  straighten  out  his  golf  game!  Martha  works  for 
CTI-Cryogenics  in  Waltham...I  spent  Marathon  Day 
at  a  friend's  house  on  Comm.  Ave.,  and  it  really  was 
a  thrill  to  cheer  the  runners  on,  as  well  as  pass  out 
some  water  and  orange  slices.  I  did  see  many  runners 
with  BC  shirts  on,  and  to  all  those  that  ran ,  I  congratu- 
late you! . .  .Well,  you  should  receive  this  issue  during 
the  summer,  while  I  sit  here  writing  this  in  mid-April! 
Anyway,  I'll  get  to  the  point  of  all  my  babbling.  By  the 
time  you  read  this,  I'll  be  married  (or  I  should  be 
married! ) .  But  to  save  myself  from  any  bad  luck,  I'll 
save  the  details  for  my  next  column,  along  with  BCers 
who  came  to  share  my  day.  Maybe  all  this  suspense 
will  generate  some  mail.  At  least  I'll  have  something 
to  write  about  in  my  next  column.  (Some  class 
correspondents  will  do  just  about  anything  to  get 
something  in  print. .  .I'm  only  kidding! )  See  you  next 
time  with  the  continuing  saga! 
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Jay  Geary 
1 1  Pond  St. 
Needham,  MA  02192 
(617)444-5785 


Alison  Mitchell  McKee 
c/o  Hunton  &  Williams 
P.O.  Box  3889 
Norfolk,  VA  23514 
(804)640-5329 


It's  hard  to  believe,  but  plans  are  well  underway  for 
our  10th  reunion!  The  kickoff  event  for  our  reunion 
year  will  be  a  post-game  reception  on  Saturday,  Nov. 
3  in  the  Faculty  Dining  Room.  Tom  Flannery,  a 
senior  manager  with  ERnst  Sc  Young  in  Boston,  is 
chairperson  lor  our  class.  Please  contact  Tom  or  any 
of  i  he  other  class  officers — Lisa  King,  Nancy  Thorsen, 
Paul  Keyes,  Bill  Stephanos,  and  Dan  Jones  —  if 
you're    interested    in    helping    with    reunion 


plans. ..Mike  Brennan  works  for  NCR  in 
Framingham... Chris  Duggan  set  up  his  own  firm, 
Smith,  Duggan  &Johnson,  in  Boston  in  Dec.  His  firm 
specializes  in  trial  and  appellate  practice.  Chris 
married  Nancy  Raso  '84  in  '87  and  has  two  children, 
Robert,  2,  and  Amanda,  8  mos... Kristin  and  Mark 
Leary  are  the  proud  parents  of  a  son,  Gehrig,  born  on 
Jan.  18. .  .Paula  Polita  is  the  assignment  manager  for 
WBZ-TV,  the  NBC  news  affiliate  in  Boston... John 
Tierney  spent  last  summer  practicing  orthopedic 
surgery  in  Anchorage,  AK  and  is  now  practicing  in 
Portland,  ME... Rob  Adams  has  opened  Adams  Fi- 
nancial in  Sudbury,  MA. .  .Michael  Kamp  is  a  partner 
in  the  law  firm  of  McNerney,  Fitzgerald,  &  Tiernan, 
PC  in  New  Haven,  CT,  specializing  in  insurance 
defense  litigation.  Michael  and  his  wife,  Elise,  live  in 
Hamden  where  Michael  was  recently  elected  to  the 
City  Council... James  Dahill  is  in  sales  and  marketing 
for  the  world's  second  largest  pharmaceutical  drug 
company,  Bristol  Meyers  Squibb,  and  lives  in  Bran- 
ford,  CT... David  Marby  works  at  Yale  School  of 
Medicine. ..Peter  Sandorse  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Lemieux  live  in  Everett.  Mary  graduated  from  New 
England  Law  School  in  May.  Peter,  an  architect  with 
Miquelle  Assoc,  in  Wakefield,  was  the  project  archi- 
tect for  'The  New  American  Home  1990"  built  in 
Atlanta. .  .Alice  Pearce  is  a  senior  account  supervisor 
with  Cone  Communications  in  Boston... Michael 
Doyle  is  a  priest  at  St.  Augustine's  Parish  in  South 
Boston... Cleo  Coleman  is  a  staff  programmer/ana- 
lyst with  IBM  in  Norwalk,  CT... Walter  Falvey  is  a 
national  sales  manager  with  Shep  Brown  Asso.,  Inc. 
in  South  Boston. .  .Cindy  Flick  McHugh  is  a  financial 
supervisor  for  UPS  in  Greenwich,  CT.  Cindy  lives 
with  her  husband,  Robert,  and  daughter,  Kerri,  in 
Fairfield... Norman  Welsh  is  a  copy  editor  for  the 
Union  Leader  in  Manchester,  NH...KentHakanson  is 
an  AVP  in  private  banking  for  Wells  Fargo  Bank  in 
San  Francisco... Jayne  Mullen  Sampson  is  an  Olym- 
pics coordinator  for  Anheuser-Busch  in  St. 
Louis. .  .Henry  Lubas  is  a  financial  systems  analyst  for 
Howmedica  in  Rutherford,  NJ...Brenda  Cullinane 
Comeau  works  for  Harvard  Real  Estate  and  lives  in 
Marblehead,  MA... Daniel  Orodenker  is  an  attorney 
with  Dwyer,  Imanaka  &  Schraff  in  Honolulu... Keep 
in  touch.  Hope  to  see  you  this  fall! 
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Lisa  M.  Capalbo 
49  Maplecrest  Dr. 
Greenville,  RI  02828 


Hope  that  everyone  is  taking  advantage  of  the  sum- 
mer sun!  Here  is  the  latest... Patrick  Reardon  mar- 
ried Marianne  Horrigan  last  fall.  Patrick  is  the  mar- 
keting research  manager  for  the  legal  technology 
resource  center  of  the  ABA.  The  Reardons  live  in 
Chicago. .  .Marguerite  Dom  and  David  McEvoy  were 
married  in  Chatham.  Marguerite  graduated  from  BC 
Law  and  is  currently  employed  by  the  law  firm  of 
Hutchins  &  Wheeler.  They  reside  in 
Cambridge. .  .Rutgers  Univ.  announced  that  Cynthia 
Davidson  has  been  named  assistant  financial  aid 
officer  at  the  Camden  campus.  Cynthia  received  her 
master's  in  administration  and  policy  studies  from 
the  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh . .  .Louis  Falcone  married  Karen 
Andrcassi  at  BC's  Newton  Chapel.  Louis  is  a  self- 
employed  CPA.  The  couple  reside  in  Braintree. .  .Kerri 
Wilson  Casey  and  her  husband,  Joe  Casey  '81,  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  their  sec6nd  daughter, 
Allison, last  Feb... Rich  Syretz  and  his  wife,  Stell,  re- 
cently became  parents  of  their  first  child,  a  daughter, 
Catherine.  Rich  received  an  MBA  and  is  a  financial 
analyst  at  Raytheon.  They  live  in  Portsmouth, 
RI... Nancy  Lange  Manzik  announced  that  she  and 
her  husband,  Stephen  Manzik  '81,  became  parents 


of  a  son,  Jeffrey  Paul,  last  Dec.  They  live  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Nancy  is  a  psychiatric  nursing  in- 
structor at  Choate  Hospital  in  Woburn... Dr.  Joyce 
Siogros  married  Dr.  Michael  Pepi  in  Newport,  RI. 
Joyce  graduated  from  UPenn  Dental  School... Craig 
Beal  and  Bettina  Bassi  Beal  '85  became  parents  of 
Brendon  Michael  last  Oct.  Craig  is  employed  as  a 
trucking  manager  for  the  Northeast  region  of  Auto- 
matic Data  Processing.  The  Beals  live  in 
Worcester... Andrea  Bassi  Aldridge  and  her  husband, 
Stephen,  had  a  second  son  in  Sept.  They  live  in 
Marietta,  GA... Heidi  DeWolf  was  named  program 
coordinator  at  the  Belknap  Mill  in  Laconia, 
NH... Michael  Cura  was  recently  commissioned  an 
ensign  in  the  U.S.  Navy  after  successfully  completing 
the  Naval  Officers'  Candidate  School  in 
Newport. .  Jocelyn  Cosgrove  Bresnahan  wrote  of  the 
birth  of  her  daughter,  Hope  Aline,  last  Dec.  She  is  a 
research  nurse  at  the  Cancer  Research  Institute, 
Deaconess  Hospital  Jocelyn  and  her  husband, 
Stephen,  make  their  home  in  Quincy... Diane  Kelly 
Kirk  and  Ed  Kirk  celebrated  the  birth  of  their  second 
child,  Katherine,  in  Feb.  They  also  have  a  son, 
Edward... Vinnie  Benefit o  and  his  wife,  Margie, 
became  proud  parents  of  a  son,  James,  last  Nov. 
Vinnie  is  a  project  leader  in  systems  development 
with  Equitable  Life  in  NYC.  They  reside  in  Pelham, 
NY... Tim  Beast  O'Brien  married  Beth  Deery  last 
March  in  Conn.  Congratulations! . .  .The  Class  of  '82 
wishes  to  express  its  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
David  Nauss,  who  passed  away  in  April.  David  was 
employed  as  an  investment  banker  with  Lord  Abbett 
in  NYC. 
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Cynthia  J.  Bocko 
160  Washington  St. 
Newton,  MA  02158 
(617)  969-2662 


Daniel  Corcoran  is  a  loan  officer  at  Bank  of  New 
England,  Boston... Lelan  Martin  is  a  credit  consult- 
ant at  Shearson  Lehman  Brothers,  NYC... Victoria 
Sicard  Forte  is  a  sales  agent  at  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society,  Wellesley. .  .Deborah  Parsons  Coletti  is 
a  program  coordinator  at  S.  Shore  Mental  Health 
Ctr. ,  Quincy. .  .Carla  Pelle  is  asst.  treasurer  at  Bankers 
Trust  Co.,  NYC... Madeline  Carroll  is  asst.  communi- 
cations specialist  at  the  Learning  Ctr.  for  the  Multiply 
Handicapped,  Waltham. . .  Paul  Ravenscroft  is  a  school 
counselor/coach  at  the  Woods  Academy,  Bethesda, 
MD...Therese  Callahan  teaches  at  Columbia 
Univ... Kathleen  Hottleman  is  a  physician's  assistant 
at  the  Somerville  Family  Practice  ..Daniel  Kimball  is 
a  systems  programmer  at  Prime  Computer, 
Natick. .  .Carol  Kasuba  Foley  is  an  asst.  controller  at 
Foster  Medical  Supply,  Dedham . .  .Kurt  Fellinger  is  a 
commodities  trader  at  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade. .  Joyce  Klein  is  a  policy  analyst  at  SRI  Interna- 
tional, Arlington,  VA. .  .Theresa  Farmer  Humez  is  an 
RN  in  Syracuse... Stephen  Murdock  married  Kath- 
leen Redmond  '82  and  is  a  teaching  assistant/ grad 
student  at  Rutgers... Alan  Rissolo  is  a  dentist  in 
Norwalk,  CT. .  .Beth  McNally  Coyne  is  a  staff  attorney 
at  Legal  Services  of  Northern  Virginia... Peter  Ke- 
chejian  graduated  from  Georgetown  Medical  School 
and  returned  to  Boston  for  training  in  general 
surgery. .  .Kelly  McDonald  Lyman  is  a  special  educa- 
tion teacher  in  Windsor,  CT. .  .Michael  DeMaria  HI  is 
a  trust  investment  officer  at  Wilmington  Trust  Co.  of 
Fla.,  N.A...Gary  Nicoll  is  a  sales  manager  at  Tech 
Pollack.  Susan  and  Mark  both  work  for  the  James 
River  Corp.  in  Norwalk,  CT... Barbara  Ann  Vallo 
married  Jefferson  Gould  and  they  honeymooned  in 
the  Bahamas.  Elizabeth  Lorenzi  was  in  the  wedding 
party  and  Eliza  Meade  attended. .  .Nancy  Simmons 
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Computer  Ctr.,  Acton . .  .Fred  Harris  married  Patrice 
Comita  and  practices  law  in  Waltham.  Best  man  was 
Jim  Morgan;  George  Shannon  provided  the  music; 
and  Fr.  Bob  Bowers  '82  was  the  celebrant... Michele 
Conde  Kolier,  who  works  in  the  promotion/advertis- 
ing industry,  and  her  husband,  Mark,  have  a  baby 
boy.  Two  of  Michelle's  clients  are  fellow  Eagles, 
Monique  Tomposki  Mulbry  and  Susan  Maurer 
'84. .  .Mary  Ellen  Anderson  spent  the  summer  train- 
ing in  Boston  and  West  Point,  PA,  for  her  job  as  an 
associate  professional  rep  with  Merck  Sharp  &Dohme 
Parmaceuticals,  Bangor,  ME. ..Cathy  and  John 
O'Connell  moved  from  Boston  to  Middle  Island,  NY, 
and  were  expecting  a  second  child  in  Dec... Julie 
Ciaccio  and  her  husband,  Brian  Donnelly,  live  in 
Huntington  Beach,  CA,  where  Julie  works  for  Pan- 
dick  Tech.  as  a  sales  consultant... Alice  Schreiber 
O'Donnell  and  her  husband,  Jim,  welcomed  their 
first  child  in  Nov... Kathleen  Milligan  Evans,  her 
husband,  Ted,  and  their  two  daughters  live  in 
Fitchburg...John  Dorn  received  his  Doctor  of  Chiro- 
practic degree  and  lives  in  Chatham  with  his  wife, 
Judy.  Their  first  child  was  due  in  Nov. .  .Lynn  Case,  a 
VP/ account  supervisor,  married  Robert  David, Jr.  in 
June... Timothy  Perez  received  his  MD  degree  from 
New  Jersey  Medical  School  and  is  in  residency  at  the 
Univ.  of  New  Mexico.  Attending  Tim's  graduation 
party  were  Richard  Considine,  Patrick  Pardy,  Chris 
Otterbein  with  Liz  Anne  Backe,  Joe  Pellertiere,  Judy 
O'Neil,  and  Chrysa  Philbin.  Colin  and  Susan  Hebert 
Cleary  were  in  Uganda,  where  Colin  is  a  diplomat, 
and  couldn't  attend... Bob  Labun,  a  manager  at 
Coopers  &  Lybrand,  and  his  wife,  Kathy,  have  one  son 
and  a  new  daughter. 
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Carol  A.  Baclawski 

29  Beacon  Hill  Rd. 

W.  Springfield,  MA  01089 

(413)737-2166 


Thanks  must  go  to  those  who  worked  on  the  fifth  year 
reunion  class  gift  committee  and  called  for  the  na- 
tional telethon:  co-chairmen,  Brian  Lachapelle  and 
Steve  Hurley,  and  members,  John  Clavin,  Maureen 
Cullum,  Pat  DeMaio,  Bill  Doty,  Terry  Pendergast- 
Haidenger,  Cathy  Keyes,  Tom  LaFrance,  Pat  Lee, 
Ted  Martin,  Ed  Riley,  Steve  Rosenblumjoe  Shamon, 
Molly  Shannon,  Lou  Shelzi,  and  Pat  White.  A  total  of 
$57,661  was  collected  from  our  class,  making  this  the 
highest  amount  ever  given  by  any  fifth  year  reunion 
class.  Nina  Murphy  is  currently  serving  a  two-year 
term  as  director  of  young  alumni  who  graduated  less 
than  five  years  ago.  Our  class  deserves  a  hand  for  all 
their  hard  work  —  let's  keep  '84  going  strong. .  .Lisa 
Bernier  is  an  account  executive  for  Cabot  Direct 
Marketing. ..Last  Jan.,  in  Tulsa,  Jeff  Keith  received 
the  "Outstanding  Young  American  for  1990  Award" 
from  the  U.S.  Jaycees.  The  award  honors  10  Ameri- 
cans who  exemplify  the  best  attributes  of  young 
people  ages  21  through  39... Stephen  Madden  has 
opened  New  England  Business  Exchange,  a  business 
brokerage  in  Osterville...Jack  Salerno  received  his 
MBA  from  the  Univ.  of  Toledo  in  May.  He  has 
accepted  a  job  as  a  production  supervisor  at  Holly 
Farms  in  Memphis... Tom  Mondoni  is  regional 
manager  for  Neeco  Computers  of  Pittsburgh . .  .Penny 
Lindstrom  is  engaged  to  John  Beatty  III.  An  Oct. 
wedding  is  planned.  Penny  is  president  and  owner  of 
Penny  Lindstrom  Public  Relations  in  Chicago. .  .Brian 
O'Connell  is  engaged  to  Michele  DeRosa.  He  is  an 
attorney  with  Parker,  Coulter,  Daley  &c  White... Last 
Sept.  16,  Susan  McKenzie  married  Mark  Kendrat. 
Attending  the  wedding  were  BCers  Susan  Ghidella 
Howard,  Carolyn  Cushing,  Sandra  Williams.Joanne 
Malitsky,  Rosemary  Loughran  and  Siobhan  Murphy 


wed  Dr.  Dominick  DiPilla.  Nancy  is  a  nurse  in  the 
ICU  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  in  Brighton.  Domin- 
ick practices  general  dentistry  in  Fitchburg...Last 
Dec.  2,  Tom  Maloney  and  Mary  Kennedy  were  mar- 
ried. Following  a  wedding  trip  to  Aruba,  the  couple 
settled  in  Waltham... Lynn  Coffin  married  Steven 
Brendemuehl  last  Nov.  4  on  Nantucket.  After  a 
honeymoon  cruise  to  the  Bahamas  and  Fla.,  the 
couple  are  living  in  Revere.  Lynn  is  an  attorney  with 
Iannella  &  Mummolo  in  Boston.  Steve  is  an  attorney 
with  Kagen  &  Kagen  in  Revere... Last  Oct.  8,  Mike 
Shannon  married  Diane  Kolligan  and  they  now  re- 
side in  Milford.  Mike  is  at  the  Univ.  of  Bridgeport  Law 
School. .  .At  St.  Ignatius  Church  last  Oct.  7,JimEbzery 
married  Elaine  Arroyo.  Afterawedding  trip  to  Hawaii, 
they  now  live  in  W.  Newton.Jim  is  an  advisory  market- 
ing rep  for  IBM  in  Boston... Ronnie  Hetland  Buck- 
man  and  her  husband,  Frank,  welcomed  the  birth  of 
their  second  daughter,  Melissa  Rose,  who  was  born  in 
Jan.  Ronnie  works  at  home,  as  a  family  day  care 
provider... Dave  and  Ann  Sheehan  Boudreau  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Steven,  last 
Nov.  1 1 .  The  couple  live  in  N.  Andover.  Ann  is  VP  of 
Salem  Five  Cents  Mortgage  Corp.  and  Dave  is  in 
business  development  at  Medford  Savings 
Bank... Edward  Caliendo  and  his  wife,  Terry,  had  a 
baby  girl,  Casey  Anne,  on  Christmas  Day  1989.  They 
reside  in  Hoboken,  NJ...Keep  in  touch! 
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Barbara  F.  Ward 
17  Snow  Hill  St.,  #2 
Boston,  MA  02113 


Greetings!  I  hope  this  newsletter  finds  everyone 
healthy  and  happy.  As  always,  our  class  has  been 
busy... Congratulations  to  Don  Brezinski  on  his  en- 
gagement to  Joelle  Martin.  Don  is  working  full-time 
at  American  Univ.  in  program  admin,  and  pursuing 
his  MBA  at  that  school  part-time.  George  Goodliffe 
will  serve  as  best  man  at  the  wedding  this 
summer... Mary  Kate  O'Donoghue-O'Mara,  Aimee 
Deveraux,  Betsy  Flynn-Sullivan,  and  Sofia  Mellekas- 
Troy  send  congratulations  to  Anne  Lenihan  on  her 
Oct.  14  wedding... Congratulations  to  Bill  Britt  and 
Kathy  Reilly  on  their  engagement.  A  gala  wedding  is 
planned  for  '90. .  .Pete  Bachioci  is  working  as  a  teach- 
ing asst.  in  the  psychology  dept.  at  UConn...John 
Birkmeyer  graduated  from  Harvard  Med.  in  '89  and 
is  a  surgery  resident  at  the  Dartmouth-Hitchcock 
Med.  Ctr.  in  Hanover,  NH...Mindy  Kail  is  living  in 
Chicago  and  is  a  business  analyst  for  American  Na- 
tional Bank... Lynne  Johnson  is  living  in  Chestnut 
Hill  and  works  as  a  financial  consultant  for  Merrill 
Lynch  in  Boston . .  .Wendy  Fai  lives  in  San  Diego  and 
works  for  Coopers  &  Lybrand  as  a  supv. .  .Ken  Roos  is 
also  enjoying  life  in  the  sun  in  San  Diego,  where  he 
is  working  as  an  acct.  exec,  for  The  Hunt  Group... Rick 
Murphy  is  the  owner  of  the  Pittsfield  Mets  profes- 
sional baseball  team,  the  A-Classified  affiliate  of  the 
New  York  Me ts... Kathleen  Fletcher  lives  in  Quincy 
and  works  in  Boston  as  a  sr.  accountant  for  Paine 
Webber  Properties,  Inc...Theo  Spilka,  his  wife, 
Tamara,  and  their  son,  Stephen,  recently  returned  to 
the  U.S.  after  spending  two  yrs.  in  Geneva,  Switz. 
Theo  is  working  for  Givandan  Corp.  in  Clifton,  NJ,  as 
a  product  mgr. .  .Christine  Smith  graduated  from  BC 
Law  and  is  working  as  an  attorney  for  Closings,  Inc.  in 
Danvers. .  .Mary  Tyrell  is  engaged  to  Chris  Coughlin. 
An  Aug.  wedding  is  planned. ..Eileen  Goerss 
Thornberry  and  her  husband,  Mike,  are  living  in 
Brecksville,  OH. .  .Robin  Flateau  Reynoso  is  living  in 
Darien,  CT,  and  doing  computer  programming  for 
the  Gartner  Group... Pam  Risio  is  still  waiting  for  a 
call  from  Lisa  Hartunian.  Congratulations  to  Lisa  on 
her  graduation   from   Babson   College  with   an 


MBA... Shelley  Barrillo   MacGillivray  and   her 

husband,  Dan,  live  in  Brockton.  Shelly  is  studying  to 
be  a  nurse... Debra  Caplan  is  working  in  the  mer- 
chandising dept.  at  Morse  Shoe  in  Canton  and  at- 
tending Babson  College  part-time  in  the  MBA  pro- 
gram. Earlier  this  year  Debra  attended  a  class  with 
Dianne  Lannon  Bolusky  who  is  also  attending  Bab- 
son part-time... Leonora  Poravas  is  working  at  the 
V.A.  Hospital  in  Boston  and  earned  her  master's  in 
nursing  from  BC  in  May...Brenna  Beretta  is  in  her 
second  year  at  Suffolk  Law.  Brenna  is  living  with  Liz 
Murphy,  who  works  at  Mass.  General  Hospital  as  a 
nurse. .  .Kerry  Sweeney  married  Christopher  Mowry 
on  March  31  in  Hingham.  They  live  in  St.  Louis,  MO, 
where  Kerry  works  for  Baxter  International.  Sally 
Tychanich  and  Amy  Filoppone  Kuhlman  were 
bridesmaids... Dianne  Graham  Stehlaj  and  her  hus- 
band, Frank,  live  outside  Toronto... Don  Stewart  has 
the  role  of  the  video-man  in  Tony  and  Tina 's  Wedding, 
a  play  in  Philadelphia.  Don  welcomes  any  fans  or 
friends  to  visit  him  in  Philadelphia  and  see  the 
show. .  .Congratulations  to  Marnee  Armstrong  on  her 
graduation  from  Fordham  Law  in  May.  Marnee  will 
spend  the  month  of  Aug.  vacationing  in  Ireland 
before  she  joins  a  leading  law  firm  in  NYC... Margie 
Corcoran  works  for  Covenant  House  in  NYC  counsel- 
ing teenagers... Best  wishes  to  all. 
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Mara  Buddy 
93  Heritage  Dr. 
Whitinsville,  MA  01588 


Hi  there,  everyone.  Hope  everything  is  going  well  for 
you.  Not  too  many  people  wrote  to  me  this  quarter, 
so  I  expect  a  lot  next  time.  First  off,  congratulations 
to  Charlie  Cresci  on  his  April  21  marriage  to  Julia 
Butler.  Charlie  is  working  for  American  Airlines  in 
L.A.  He  and  Julia  will  be  living  in  Santa  Monica, 
CA... Florence  Carey  graduated  from  the  New  Eng- 
land School  of  Law,  passed  the  Bar,  and  has  accepted 
employment  in  Boston.  She  sees  more  of  Mary  Joe 
Raio  Collins  now  that  she  is  back  in  Boston.  Mary 
Joe's  husband  is  currently  pursuing  his  MBA  at 
Harvard,  while  she  is  working  for  Together  Interna- 
tional, based  in  Hong  Kong... Roberta  Sessa  gradu- 
ated from  Northwestern  School  of  Law  and  is  getting 
married  to  one  of  her  classmates  in  Sept.  She  lives 
with  Anne  Maura  O'Brien,  junior  VP  of  media  at  DDB 
Needham  Advertising  in  Chicago.  Anne  announced 
her  pre-engagement  to  Geoffrey  Geis  last  month  at 
a  gathering  for  Roberta  and  her  fiance.  Geoff  is  an 
arbitrater  at  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  The  couple 
will  reside  in  Macungie,  PA.  Roberta  and  Anne 
complain  that  they  don't  see  enough  of  Alice  Megan 
Murphy  now  that  she's  transferred  with  Control  Data 
to  their  Omaha,  NE  office.  Alice  just  received  na- 
tional recognition  as  Control  Data's  #1  salesperson 
in  the  country  for  '89.  She  also  recently  travelled  with 
Jane  Donahue,  who  is  in  her  third  yr.  at  Fordham  Law 
School.  Jane  balances  her  school  work  with  employ- 
ment at  Melons  Unltd.  in  Point  Lookout,  Long  Is- 
land. The  two  visited  Christopher  Smith,  Esq.,  and 
Stuart  Shanus,  Esq.,  who  were  classmates  at  George 
Washington  School  of  Law.  Following  post-grad  travel 
to  Europe,  they  have  accepted  employment  in 
Chicago... Dennis  Edwards  has  moved  from  Balti- 
more, MD,  to  Adanta  as  assistant  sports  editor  with 
Cable  Network  News.  From  his  news  bureau,  he  has 
been  keeping  in  touch  with  Jill  Kendrick  (by  satel- 
lite) who,  after  three  years  of  post-grad  work,  is 
international  liaison  for  a  law  firm  in  Dakar,  Senegal. 
This  group  would  like  to  hear  from  Kevin  Kenney, 
Maurice  Collins,  Charlie  Dobbins,  Beth  Wakin  and 
Rob-Rob,  Tom  Stevens,  John  Cullin,  and  Sallie  Vece. 
You  can  send  news  briefs  to:  B.P.  71  Louga,  Senegal, 
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W.  Africa... Congratulations  to  Kim  Norton,  who 
married  Peter  Ghipman  in  Sept.  The  wedding  party 
included  Jennifer  Dacey  and  Alison  McAlary.  Jen- 
nifer was  also  an  attendant  at  Marybeth  Arnold's 
wedding.  Marybeth  married  Daniel  Porter  in  Aug. 
and  the  couple  lives  in  DC.  Jennifer  works  for  Cam- 
bridge Elder  Services  and  attends  grad  school  at 
Northeastern... Alison  McAlary  has  accepted  a  new 
job  as  VP  of  finance  at  Lowell  Institution  for  Savings. 
She  hears  that  Michelle  Stahlie  is  alive  and  well  in 
Madrid,  working  for  an  ad  agency... Audrey  Short 
Weber  lives  in  Ithaca,  NY,  with  her  husband.  Linda 
Couch  was  married  in  Oct... After  three  years  in 
advertising  on  Madison  Ave.,  John  Reilly  has  moved 
back  to  Boston  and  is  working  in  advertising  as  an 
account  executive  at  Delia  Femina,  McNamee.  In 
between  jobs,  he  bought  a  bike  and  spent  three 
months  bicycling  andbackpacking  in  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union... Congratulations  to  Hope  Misail  Pa- 
shos  and  her  husband  on  the  birth  of  their  daughter, 
Jessica  Nadia,  in  Oct... Georgia  Tsoukalas  married 
Chris  Argyroplein  in  June  of  1989. ..Hope  you  all 
enjoy  a  real  nice  summer! 
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Agnes  Gillin 

1100  Ash  bridge  Rd. 
Bryn  Mawr,  PA  19010 
(215)  525-3673 


Greetings  classmates!  We  have  a  lot  of  good  news  to 
report.  Please  keep  your  letters  coming. .  Kim  Krai  is 
a  special  education  teacher  at  Nathan  Hale  Middle 
School... Susan  Haynes  is  a  4th  grade  teacher  at 
Union  School... Bonnie  Powers  married  Kevin 
McNeely  and  they  reside  in  Maiden . . .  Catherine  Tri- 
folo  is  studying  hard  and  made  dean's  list  at  the  New 
England  School  of  Law  in  Boston . .  .Richard  Wieland 
married  Marzena  Malinowski... Andrea  Gelsomini 
and  William  Bomar  were  married  last  summer  and 
are  living  in  Pepperell...Beth  Keers  married  Allan 
Dodge... Paul  Lynch  received  his  master's  from 
Northeastern.  He  is  employed  by  Coopers  8c 
Lybrand...Lois  L.  Crespo  married  Elizabeth  Carle- 
ton,  St.  Anselem  's  College . . .  Karl  Kreshpane  married 
Jamie  Conte  last  fall  and  they  now  reside  in 
Needham...Bea  Gremlich  has  been  promoted  to 
transient  account  executive  at  the  Sheraton  Stanford 
Hotel  and  Towers... Jean  McMillan  is  a  newspaper 
reporter  in  Andover...Pat  Tinney  was  one  of  three 
Mass.  teachers  to  win  the  "Sallie  Mae  Award"  for 
excellence  in  teaching.  Pat  teaches  in  the  Concord 
school  system . . .  Donna  Marie  Foster  married  Edward 
Hennessey,  Providence  College... Wayne  Hardy  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  investment  manager  at 
the  Bank  of  New  Eng...Ruth  Petit  married  Lionel 
Martin... Betty  DeConto  joined  Hill  8c  Knowlton  as 
an  assistant  account  executive... Joe  Fisichelli  listed 
and  sold  over  $2  million  in  residential  real  estate  for 
Remax..  .Tony  Pelimo  is  a  first  year  BC  Law  student 
with  Pat  Kelly,  Steve  Griffin,  and  Chris 
Kelley. .  Christine  Kamp  and  Anthony  Cichello  were 
married  last  summer  and  are  now  living  in  New 
Haven... Nancy  Hamel  and  Phillip  Finocchiaro  are 
married  and  living  in  Montserrat  British  West 
Indies... Shawn  Slattery  and  Norah  Morgan  were 
married  last  fall.  They  reside  in  Cambridge. .  Jennifer 
Renn  graduated  in  June  from  Suffolk  Law. .  .Caroline 
Kates,  on  the  fast  track  at  the  Boston  Co.,  decided  to 
drop  everything  and  join  I  eggs  in  Atlanta,  where  she 
will  be  developing  new  synthetic  fibers  for  extended 
wear  knee-high's  Karen  Walker  just  returned  from 
a  personal  sojourn  in  Australia  andNew Zealand.  She 
plans  to  return  down  under,  where  she  will  sell 
vegemite  sandwiches... Stephen  Hobday  is  taking 
( lasses  in  teaching  at  URI  with  hopes  of  teaching 
junioi  high  history,  Recently  Steve  visited  classmate 


Sean  Keohane  in  Fla.  Sean  is  with  the  "Anacomical 
Players"  at  EPCOT... Sammy  Dunne  survived  the 
"quake  of  1989."  She  is  a  research  coordinator  for 
Hal  Riney  8c  Partners  Advertising  Agency. .  .Suzanne 
Lavin  has  moved  back  to  Philadelphia.  She  is  selling 
advertising  for  rock  station  WMMR.  Suzanne  has  also 
been  named  regional  checkers  champion  for  the 
thirrd  consecutive  year. .  .Chicago  was  the  setting  for 
Kathy  Rock  and  Steve  Snow's  wedding.  All  reports 
confirm  it  was  a  blast... Heather  McCauley  is  an  ac- 
count executive  with  Ziff/Davis  Publishing  Co.  in 
Boston.  Her  twin  sister,  Holly  McCauley,  is  married 
to  Gregory  Evans  Herrich,  and  resides  in 
Minneapolis. .  .Susan  Bradley  now  hold  her  master's 
in  nursing  from  BC  and  is  a  nurse  practitioner  and 
health  services  coordinator  at  TRW  Fasteners  Div.  in 
Cambridge.  Susan  is  engaged  to  Michael 
Bove... Please  send  your  letters.  Sorry  we  missed  the 
last  issue.  I  hope  it  wasn't  an  inconvenience. 
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Mae  Joyce 

9633  Weathered  Oak  Ct. 

Bethesda,  MD  20817 

(301)365-2742 


Carolyn  Boyce  will  marry  John  P.  McDonough  on 
Sept.  29,  1990... Edward  Ducey  married  Tamara 
Marini  and  they  live  in  Natick.  Edward  is  attending 
Suffolk  Law  School. .  .Patrick  Collins  married  Martha 
McNamara  '87.  Congratulations,  everyone. .  .And  now 
for  some  news  on  single  classmates... Kevin  Rudden 
graduated  this  past  May,  after  attending  BC  on  a  part- 
time  basis  since  our  freshman  year.  He  will  be  cele- 
brating across  the  U.S.  this  summer.  I  hope  everyone 
can  make  at  least  one  of  the  graduation  parties  he  has 
planned.  Congratulations,  Kevin... Dave  Hayes  has 
been  playing  very  well  on  the  amateur  golf 
tour...  Nancy  Giotto  has  been  appointed  VP  of  Capi- 
tal Cable  8c  Wire... Frank  Evans  and  Scott  Callahan 
are  both  working  for  Sumitomo  Bank  in  NYC... We 
have  two  more  classmates  in  law  school  in  the  Boston 
area.  Ann  Stille  and  Mark  Tarallo  are  both  at  New 
England  Law  and  Carlos  Arevalo  is  attending 
Northeastern... Kristin  Glueck  is  a  nurse  at  Brigham 
and  Woman's  Hosp.  and  Lisa  Zimmerman  is  a  nurse 
at  Children's  Hosp.,  both  in  Boston... Brendan  Mat- 
timore  joined  the  Navy...Trish  Plunkett  continues 
her  JVC  work  in  Wash.,  DC... Dave  Bouffard  has 
moved  to  St.  Louis  to  attend  the  Univ.  of  Missouri 
Architectural  School. .  .Dave  Bums  works  for  U.S.  Air 
in  Pittsburgh,  PA...Charlene  Sherwood  is  a  teacher 
in  Cedar  Grove,  NJ...Michele  Bishop  is  a  teacher  in 
Nashua,  NH...Greg  Rogers  is  moving  to  L.A.  and 
living  with  Randy  Tetek.  Greg  is  working  in  film 
production  and  Randy  is  a  stockbroker.  They  are 
occasionally  visited  by,  as  we  were  in  Wash.,  Tim 
Casey.  Tim  is  attending  Berkeley  Law  School.  By  the 
way,  thanks  for  the  phone  call! 
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Joanne  Foley 
20  Meredith  Cir. 
Milton,  MA  02186 
(617)698-1328 


How  is  everyone's  summer  going?  I  hope  all  is  well. 
Here  is  the  latest. .  .Maura  Barbanti  is  a  sales  rep  for 
Quaker  Oats. .  .Anna  Gapud  is  a  dept.  head  for  Crate 
&  Barrel  in  Chestnut  Hill...Monique  Perez  is  an  RN 
at  Med.  Ctr.  Hosp.  of  Vermont. .  .Kathleen  Gworek  is 
a  financial  analyst  for  Goldman,  Sachs  8c  Co.  in 
NYC. .  .Tracy  Dillman  is  a  budget  analyst  at  Brigham 
8c  Women's  Hosp... Anthony  Varona  is  currently 
enrolled  at  BC  Law. ..Mark  Frongillo  is  enrolled  at 
Suffolk  Law. .  .Patricia  Dupont  is  a  homeless  advocate 


at  St. Joseph's  Ctr.  in  Venice,  CA... Joanne  Davis  is  a 
fund  accountant  at  Fidelity  Investments 
inBoston... David  Wenger  is  living  in  NYC  and  work- 
ingat  Chase  Manhattan . .  .Elaine  Virant  is  a  bond  re- 
demption  rep  at  Midwest  Securities 
TrustCo. .  .Stephen  Spina  is  a  press  sec.  in  Wash.,  DC, 
forCongressman  NickJ.  Rahall. . .Mike  Formichelli  is 
alegal  asst.  at  Ford,  Marrim,  Esposito  &  Witmeyer  in 
NYC  .Tony  Ricciuti  is  a  claims  rep  for  Aetna  Life  8c 
Casualty  in  Hartford,  CT. .  Greg  Yoch  is  an  analyst  at 
J. P.  Morgan  in  NYC... Susan  Heidere  has  also  joined 
J. P.  Morgan  in  the  operations  mgmt.  training 
program . . .  David  Littman  has  signed  wi  th  the  Buffalo 
Sabres... Kathryn  Hoefer  is  attending  St. John's  Law 
School  in  New  York. . .David  Petrucco  is  an  acct.  rep 
at  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust. .  .Therese  Russell  is 
a  1  st  grade  teacher  at  Wilton  Public  School . . .  Kristen 
Lisi  is  an  intensive  case  mgr.  at  Interac  in 
Philadelphia. .  Julie  Nichols  is  a  sales  mgr.  at  Macy's 
in  NYC. .  .Kristin  Aiello  is  a  staff  asst.  for  Sen.  George 
J.  Mitchell. .  Jonathan  Bultmeyer  is  employed  by  C.E. 
Glew  &  Assocs.  as  a  computer  consultant... and 
Edward  Ladley  is  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  Phoenix, 
AZ,  for  the  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps... Shannon  Etlin- 
ger  married  William  Baker  on  Nov.  25  in  Gales  Ferry, 
CT  where  they  also  reside. .  .Anthony  Varano  of  Read- 
ville  married  Christine  Costello  of 
Stough ton... Christine  Himaras  married  George 
Coufos  '87.  They  live  in  Salem... Gianni  Salamone 
and  Laura  Pollack  were  married  on  June  30, 
1989... Tom  Waddle  is  engaged  to  Cara  Cappaletti 
'88...Stacey  Tedeschi  is  working  in  the  advertising 
department  of  Lessard  Taylor  Communications  in 
Boston... Lisa  Crowley  is  an  assistant  department 
manager  at  Lord  8c  Taylor  in  Copley. .  .Allison  Baker 
is  a  sales  rep  for  Russell  Stover,  Inc. .  .Lynne  Cogavin, 
Carolyn  Bailey,  and  Linda  Piate  have  decided  to  stay 
in  Colorado  for  yet  another  year.  Lynne  is  working 
for  the  Hyatt  Regency  in  Beaver  Creek. .  .Lisa  Pucillo 
is  a  dept.  manager  at  Filene's... Chris  Connors  is  a 
commercial  real  estate  broker  at  Otis  &  Ahearn  in 
Boston . .  .Mike  Hipp  has  returned  from  England  and 
is  living  in  Boston... John  O'Neil  is  working  at  Bear 
Stearns  in  NYC  and  living  in  Rye  with  Jon  Walker.  Jon 
works  for  Shearson  Lehman  Hutton  as  a  mortgage 
allocator... Mike  Kopler  works  at  BC  in  the  Sports 
Information  Center. .  .Robert  O'Connor  is  a  sales  rep 
for  Soft  View  in  NYC... Kelly  Cockwell  is  a  media 
planner  in  New  York  at  Leber  Katz  Partners. .  .Susan 
Driscoll  has  joined  the  Abington  Savings  Bank  as  a 
loan  officer... Bill  Raftery  is  a  staff  accountant  at 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  in  Stamford,  CT... That's  all 
for  now. .  .Thanks  to  those  who  sent  letters.  Also,  I've 
been  informed  to  keep  a  lookout  in  the  mail  for  info 
regarding  a  reunion  at  the  Rat  after  the  Oct.  13 
football  game!  See  you  there! 
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Jane  T.  Crimlisk  '74 
113  Sherman  Rd. 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 

Gerry  Duffy  '59  of  Walpole  has  been  appointed  an 
industrial  engineer  for  the  jewelry  division  of 
Swarovski  Jewelry  U.S.  Ltd.  Congratulations, 
Gerry. . .  Mary  Devlin  '64  runs  a  self-help  program  for 
sex  offenders.  It  is  the  only  such  program  on  the 
South  Shore.  She  has  come  to  view  these  abusers  as 
victims,  as  most  sex  offenders  were  sexually  abused  as 
children.  Mary,  you  are  doing  a  very  important 
job... Constance  Morency  '70  has  recently  been 
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appointed  vice  principal  at  St.  Charles  School  in 
Woburn.  Constance  is  completing  an  internship 
requirement  for  her  master's  in  administration  at 
Salem  State  College.  Her  leisure  time  is  spent  with 
her  family,  and  she  also  does  oil  painting  and 
gardening... Joan  Young  '70  of  Braintree  was  ap- 
pointed a  long-term  substitute  teacher  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  during  the  1989-1990  school  year,  grade 
3,  at  Search  Elementary  School  in  Weymouth,  last 
Jan. ..Liz  Bdnkowski  '71  has  accepted  a  four-year 
appointment  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  Bennington 
Coll.  Liz  and  her  husband,  Wayne  P.  London,  MD, 
have  two  children,  Sarah,  10,  andjoshua,  8... Francis 
G.Crosby '71  of  Dorchester  has  recently  been  elected 
vice  president  of  the  executive  committee  of  Boston 
Aid  to  the  Blind.  Good  luck,  Francis... Markham  H. 
Lyons  '74  of  Waltham  is  a  candidate  for  the  special 
state  election  for  the  5th  Middlesex  District.  Good 
luck,  Markham... Bill  Domal  '79  of  E.  Walpole  is  a 
sales  manager  for  It's  the  Veal  Thing,  Boston.  One 
thing  Domal  stresses  about  the  company's  manufac- 
tured product  is  that  "It's  not  a  veal  patty  or  a  veal 
cutlet,  it's  veal  slice.  The  only  ingredient  used  is 
veal. "...Francis  R.  Harmon  '81  of  Charlestown  has 
been  promoted  from  assistant  VP  to  VP/comptroller 
at  First  Trade  Union  Savings  Bank  in  Boston's  Ma- 
rine Industrial  Park.  Francis  and  his  wife,  Paula,  have 
three  children,  Bernie,  8,  Brooke,  6,  and  Erica, 
3. . .Linnea  Welch  '82  of  W.  Roxbury  is  the  northeast 
sales  rep  for  LOF  Energy  Systems  Inc.  The  company 
installs  automatic  swimming  pool  covers,  which  are 
energy  savers.  The  first  installation  was  at  the  YMCA 
in  W.  Roxbury. .  .Paul  G.  Pino  '85  has  joined  with  the 
law  firm  of  Cooley,  Manion,  Moore  &Jones,  P.C.,  of 
Boston.  Paul  is  a  '88  grad  of  Suffolk  Law  School  and 
a  member  of  the  Mass.  Bar.  Good  luck,  Paul... Best 
wishes  and  congratulations  to  Marybeth  Luccio  '89 
and  Ralph  Kindred,  who  were  married  in  a  double 
ring  ceremony  at  St. Joseph's  Church,  Medway.  After 
a  Caribbean  cruise  to  Bermuda,  the  couple  reside  in 
Millis. .  .Condolences  are  extended  to  the  families  of 
the  following  evening  college  grads:  Rosamond 
Mi  Hugh  '41,  Frank  Bruno  '49,  Joanne  Coughlin  '51, 
MaryHannon  '71,  and  Elizabeth  Parker  '88. ..Hope 
that  all  of  you  are  having  a  pleasant  and  relaxing 


summer. 
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Dean  Donald  J.  White  '44 
Boston  College 
McGuinn  Hall  221A 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 
(617)  552-3265 

Mary  Huegel,  Ph.D.,  higher  ed.,  '86,  was  recently 
promoted  at  Lesley  College  Grad  School  from  out- 
reach dean  to  asst.  dean  of  academic  services  for  the 
grad.  school... James  Brosnan.  Ph.D.,  educational 
foundations,  '89,  was  recently  elected  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Career  Institu- 
tions for  the  New  England  Assn.  of  Schools  and 
Colleges... Susan  Koonin,  M.Ed.,  ed.  psych.,  '80,  has 
been  named  director  of  human  resources  for  the 
Close  Up  Foundation  of  Wash.,  DC,  a  civic  education 
organization... Michael  Mahon,  Ph.D.,  philosophy, 
'88,  recently  joined  the  faculty  at  BU  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  humanities  in  the  university's  College  of 
Basic  Studies... Robert  Jennings,  Ph.D.,  history,  '78, 
has  been  appointed  training  and  safety  coordinator 
at  Aerovox,  Inc.. Stuart  Silverman,  M.Ed.,  ed.  ad- 
min., '85,  has  been  named  director  of  the  Jacob  and 
Rose  Grossman  Camp  of  the  Jewish  Community 
CenterofGreater Boston. .  Karina Drumheller,  MAT, 


French,  '80,  has  assumed  the  post  of  manager  of 
technological  and  management  training  programs 
for  the  UNH  Continuing  Ed... Carolyn  Perry,  M.S., 
biology,  '87,  is  currently  working  toward  a  Ph.D.  in 
molecular  biology  at  BC,  and  has  recendy  published 
an  article  in  Nuclei  Acids  Research. .  .William  Burke, 
MA. .English,  '81,  has  been  named  headmaster  of  St. 
Sebastian's  Country  Day  School  in  Needham. .  .Robert 
Fazio,  Ph.D.,  chemistry,  '87,  currently  a  staff  scientist 
with  Polaroid  Corp.,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Mass.  State  Science  Fair,  Inc. .  .Linnea 
Gordon,  M.S.,  nursing,  '80,  has  been  appointed 
nursing  admin  istrator  by  the  board  of  directors  of  All 
Cape  Health  Care  in  Buzzards  Bay... Marc  Wilson, 
M.A.,  psychology,  '83,  has  been  named  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  Bradford  College  in  Bradford, 
MA... Gerard  Panaro,  Ph.D.,  philosophy,  '75,  has 
recently  published  a  book  entitled  Employment  Law 
Manual  —  Recruitment,  Selection,  Termination,  pub- 
lished by  Warren,  Gorham,  and  Lamont...Ingrid 
Watkins,  M.Ed.,  special  ed.,  '73,  has  opened  her  own 
law  office  in  Plantation,  FL,  after  completing  herJ.D. 
at  Nova  Univ. 
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Nancy  Sandman 
2  Lafayette  Cir. 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 

James  F.  McGill  '63  is  now  exec.  VP  of  RDS  Software, 
Inc.  in  Needham... R.R.  Peter  Tarrant  '63  serves  as 
managing  director  of  Consilium,  Inc.  in 
NYC... Charles  R.  Ratto  '64  has  joined  the  Westboro 
office  of  Drake  InglesiMilardi,  Inc.,  as  senior  consult- 
ant responsible  for  the  professional  testing  and  as- 
sessment program  in  human  resources. .  Tadelusz J. 
Siek  '66,  former  director  of  market  research  for  GTE 
Sylvania  in  Waltham  and  former  proprietor  for  the 
Frame  Studio  in  Newton  Highlands,  died  in  Jan.  We 
extend  our  sympathy  to  his  family... Joseph  J.  Aco- 
race  '70  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Liquor  Commission. .  .William  Cun- 
ningham '70  has  been  named  president  of  Data 
General  Corp.'s  worldwide  mfg.  operations.  He  was 
formerly  VP  and  general  manager  of  worldwide  mfg., 
distribution,  and  research  and  development  groups 
at  Apollo  Computer,  Inc. ..Neil  J.  Sullivan  '71  is  a 
general  partner  at  Moody  Aldrich  &  Sullivan  in 
Boston ..  Joseph  E.  McCabe  '76  is  VP  of  trust  invest- 
ments at  Conn.  National  Bank  in  Hartford . .  .Thomas 
J.  Friend  '77  is  marketing  research  manager  at 
American  Home  Foods  in  NYC. .  .Patricia  M.  Gilligan 
'77  has  been  appointed  eastern  area  business  man- 
ager for  Kane,  Inc.,  an  applications  software  develop- 
ment company  in  Meriden,  CT. .  .Kathleen  M.  Greal- 
ish  '79,  former  VP  of  the  Graduate  Management 
Assn.,  has  joined  the  Gillette  Co.  as  manager  of 
marketing  research  with  the  North  Atlantic  Shaving 
Group... John  E.  McWeeney  '79  has  been  promoted 
to  senior  VP  of  Fleet  National  Bank  in 
Providence... Fred  S.  Waldman  '80  is  general  man- 
ager of  Jupiter  Realty  Services  in  Chicago... Robert 
W.  Crichton  '81,  former  VP  of  sales  and  marketing, 
has  been  appointed  pres.  and  general  manager  of 
The  Morrill  Press  in  Fulton,  NY,  a  div.  of  Engraph, 
Inc.,  which  designs  and  manufactures  flexible  pack- 
aging materials. .  .Anne  W.  O'Sheilds  '81  is  general 
manager  ofEnvirologic  Data,  Inc.,  an  environmental 
risk  management  company  in  Portland, 
ME... Christopher  Caruso  '82  is  a  VP  of  Morgan 
Stanley  &  Co... Nancy  Pierce  '82,  also  working  in 
NYC,  is  now  a  VP  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. .  .Richard 
Ann  was  the  "School  Social  Worker  of  the  Year"  for 


A.  Brutti  '83  is  pres.  of  Impulse  USA,  a  consumer 
products  company  in  Boston... Sachiko  Ujiie  '84, 
who  lives  in  London,  is  investment  mgr.  at  Baring 
Inter  nationl  Investment  Mgmt.  Ltd. .  .Teresa  B.  Mon- 
nier  '85,  formerly  manager  of  applied  systems  at  BC, 
has  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  is  manger  of 
corporate  systems  at  Thomas  Jefferson 
Univ. .  .Christine  M.  Gaudette  '86  is  a  strategic  finan- 
cial planning  and  analysis  manager  with  DEC.  Her 
husband,  Jim,  is  currently  enrolled  in  the  CGSOM 
MBA  program... John  P.  Kuzimiski  '86,  former  VP 
and  controller  at  Peter  Gray  Corp.,  a  metal  stamping 
business  in  Raynham,  has  been  named  finance  direc- 
tor of  the  City  of  Woonsocket,  RI... Richard  Lee 
Mahoney  '88  has  joined  The  Continental  Companies 
in  Miami  as  VP/division  controller... Sebastian  C. 
Bonaiuto  '89,  director  of  bands  at  BC,  recently  con- 
ducted the  BC  Bop's  spring  concert.  The  18-piece 
jazz  orchestra,  which  has  attracted  a  big  following, 
performed  in  Robsham  Theater.  If  you're  a  jazz  fan, 
call  the  music  dept.  and  get  on  their  mailing 
list! . .  .Mary  Carpenter  '89  has  become  an  assistant  VP 
at  Shawmut  Bank,  N.A. .  .Linda  Blackall  Carter  '89  is 
an  investment  officer  and  assitant  treasurer  of  State 
Mutual  Companies  in  Worcester. 
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Sr.  Joanne  Westwater,  RGS  '55 
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Jack  Doyle  '68  is  exec.  dir.  of  the  Waterbury  district 
office  of  Catholic  Family  Services.  He  oversees  the 
counseling,  mental  health  and  guidance  programs 
of  his  agency's  offices  in  the  Waterbury  and  Bristol 
areas. . .Mary  T.  Mahoney  '68  is  social  work  supv.  for 
the  Nassau  County  Med.  Ctr.  in  E.  Meadow, 
NY. ..Robert  R.  Nadeau  '68  is  dir.,  div.  of  regional 
admin.,  for  the  Dept.  of  Human  Services  in  Pordand, 
ME... Deborah  Gross  Ogg  '68  is  parenting  resource 
coord,  for  the  Mental  Health  Assn.  in  UC,  Kingston, 
NY.  Additionally,  she  has  a  private  practice  and  is  on 
the  Lifetime  Cable  TV  parenting  show,  Parent  Sur- 
vival Guide. .  .Richard  B.  Lampert  '69  is  rector  of  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church  in  St.  Paul,  MN... Sarah  H. 
Keefe  '70  is  a  social  worker  at  the  Family  Service  Ctr. 
in  Weymouth... Yayoe  Kuramitsu  '70  is  dir.  of  the 
med.  social  work  dept.  of  the  Sacred  Heart  General 
Hosp.  in  Eugene,  OR. . . Richard R.  Sherlock  '71  works 
in  the  psychiatric  outpatient  dept.  of  St.  Vincent's 
Hosp.  in  NYC... Richard  Ungerer  '72  is  pres.  of  the 
Natl.  Institute  of  Work  and  Learning  in  Wash., 
DC. .  .Sue  Ellen  Press  '72  is  a  social  work  supv.  for  OD 
Heck  Dev.  Ctr.  in  Albany,  NY.  Sue  Ellen  has  a  daugh- 
ter, Corey,  born  Oct.  1  of  '87. . .Ronald  Zagaja  '73  is 
a  psychotherapist  with  the  Andover  Counseling  Ctr. 
in  Andover... Richard  J.  Courtens  '74  is  casework 
supv.  1  for  the  Rhode  Is.  Dept.  of  Children  and 
Family  in  Providence,  RL.Joan  A.  Edelstein  '74  is 
social  services  dir.  at  HCA  Univ.  Hosp.  in  Tamarac, 
FL... Francis  X.  Mawn  '76  is  now  with  the  St.  James 
Society,  Casilla  5823,  Guayaquil,  Ecuador... Michael 
P.  Hourigan  '83  is  asst.  dir.  of  the  Gifford  School,  a 
day  program  for  youngsters  with  special  learning  and 
emotional  needs,  located  in  Weston . . .  Sr.  Rose  Marie 
Gerace  '48  is  a  social  worker  at  St.  Ann 's  Infant  Home 
in  Hyattsville,  MD.  Sister  works  in  a  program  for 
single  teen  age  mothers  who  are  keeping  their 
babies... Alice  L.  Peck  '49  is  active  in  the  retired 
senior  volunteer  program  for  the  retired  public 
employees  assn...Ann  M.  Drennan  '51  is  a  school 
social  worker  for  the  S.  Windsor  board  of  education. 
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the  State  of  Conn.,  1988  -  1989... Arthur  F.  Cassidy 
'52  is  clinic  dir.  for  Fall  River  Mental  Health.  Jo-an 
M.  Mszanski  "59  is  a  supv.  for  Catholic  Charities  in 
Worcester... Anastasia  McAuley  '61  is  an  oncology 
social  worker  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  in  Worcester. 
She  is  also  a  field  instructor  for  grad  students  at  BU 
and  BC  Schools  of  Social  Work. .  Jerome  J.  Wild  '62 
is  a  consultant  to  the  business  office  in 
Scituate. .  .Richard  F.  Papalia  '62  is  a  community  care 
worker  for  the  V.A.  Hospital  in  Bedford... John  W. 
Moran  '64  is  director  of  social  work  services  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  in  Nashua,  NH... Janet  Truman 
Proctor  '65  is  a  social  worker  for  the  Newton 
schools. .  .Anita  Y.  Lanciaux  is  director  of  Elmwood 
Counseling  Services  in  Worcester... Hendrick  G. 
Workman  '67  is  area  program  manager  for  the  New 
Bedford  Dept.  of  Social  Services... Phyllis  V.  Skutnik 
'67  is  a  school  social  worker  for  the  New  Britain 
school  district  in  New  Britain,  Conn... John  E.  Doyle 
'68  is  executive  director  of  Catholic  Family  Services 
in  Waterbury,  CT. .  .Paula  Moynahan  Chevalier  '68  is 
now  in  private  practice  as  a  psychotherapist. .  Jeanne 
Cleary  Glover  '68  is  a  school  social  worker  for  W.S. 
Central  School  in  Verona,  NY. .  .Marianne  C.  Zasa  '70 
is  a  psychiatric  social  worker  for  the  Manchester 
board  of  education  in  Manchester,  CT... Theresa 
Sweeney  Sorota  '71  is  a  supv.  at  the  V.A.  Hospital  in 
Tampa,  FL. .  .Elaine  N.  Patsourakos  '72  is  a  consultnt 
social  worker  for  the  Lee  Rest  Home  in  Waltham. 
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J.  Norman  O'Connor  '75,  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Donovan  &  O'Connor,  was  a  featured  speaker  at  a 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  Mass.  Academy  of  Trial 
Lawyers  on  worker's  compensation  law... Robert  P. 
Lombardi  '76,  a  paruier  in  the  Worcester  law  firm  of 
Mirick,  O'Connell,  DeMallie  &  Lougee,  has  been 
elected  trustee  of  Notre  Dame  Academy  in 
Worcester. .  Frank  F.  Chuppe  '76  has  become  a  part- 
ner in  the  Louisville,  KYlaw  firm  of  Wyatt,  Tarrant  & 
Combs... Andrew  N.  Bernstein  '77  has  become  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Hall  &  Evans.  The  firm  has 
officesin  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs,  CO...  Michael 
Capuano  '77  has  been  elected  mayor  of  Somerville. 
He  has  been  associated  with  the  Boston  law  firm  of 
Joyce  &Joyce. .  Judy  Davidoff  '77  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  law  firm  of  Baker  &  McKenzie  as  a  sr. 
assoc. .  .Peter  A.  Pavarini  '77,  a  partner  in  the  Colum- 
bus, OH  office  of  the  law  firm  of  Squire,  Sanders  & 
Dempsey,  has  been  appointed  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Health  Law  Journal  of  Ohio,  published  by  Banks  Bald- 
win Law  Publishing  Co... Anne  Smiley  Rogers  '77has 
been  named  a  partner  in  the  Boston  law  firm  of 
Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
firm's  litigation  dept.  and  of  its  environmental  prac- 
tice group. .  .Michael  D.  Roth  '77  has  been  appointed 
chair  of  the  medicine  and  law  committee  of  the  torts 
and  insur.  practice  section  of  the  American  Bar  Assn. 
for  '89-'90.  He  is  also  a  sole  practitioner  in  Los 
Angeles,  CA. .  .Andrew  Young  '77  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Dedham  Country  Day 
School.  He  is  also  associated  with  the  Boston  law  firm 
of  Sweetser  &  Lombard. .  .Scott Tucker  '78,  a  partner 
in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Parker,  Coulter,  Daley  & 
White,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  the  Literacy 
Volunteers  of  Mass. .  .Thomas  J.  Urbelis  '78,  formerly 
ofWithington,  Cross,  Park  &Groden,  has  announced 


the  formation  of  his  law  firm,  Hovey,  Urbelis,  Field- 
steel  &  Bailin.  The  firm  has  offices  in  Boston  and 
Plymouth... Peter  M.  Zuk  '78  has  been  appointed 
asst.  atty.  gen.  for  policy  development  by  Mass.  Atty. 
Gen.  James  M.  Shannon... Michael  J.  Pelgro  '79  has 
been  appointed  an  asst.  U.S.  atty.  in  the  major  crimes 
division  of  the  U.S.  Atty. 's  Office  in  Boston... John  J. 
Slater  III  '79  has  become  associated  with  the  Boston 
law  firm  of  Smith,  McNulty  &  Kearney... David  W. 
Zizik  '79  has  announced  the  formation  of  his  law 
firm,  Zizik  &  Conlon.  The  firm,  with  offices  in  Bos- 
ton, Wellesley,  and  Providence,  will  concentrate  in 
civil  trial  and  appellate  work... David  J.  Oliveira  '80, 
an  atty.  with  the  Providence,  RI  law  firm  of  Adler, 
Pollock  &  Sheehan,  has  been  inducted  into  the 
Westerly,  RI  Rotary  Club... Benjamin  H.  Richey  '80 
has  been  elected  district  judge  of  Franklin  County, 
Alabama... Steven  A.  Wilcox  '80  has  become  a  part- 
ner in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Ropes  &  Gray... Nelson 
G.  Apjohn  '81  has  been  named  a  partner  in  the 
Boston  law  firm  of  Nutter,  McClennen  &  Fish.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  firm's  litigation  dept..  where  he 
concentrates  his  practice  in  personal  injury  litigation 
with  special  emphasis  on  products  liability 
defense. .  John  J.  Cunningham,  Jr.  '81 ,  formerly  with 
the  Clearwater,  FL  law  firm  of  Sargent,  Repka  8c 
Covert,  has  joined  Consolidated  Southern  Security, 
Inc.  as  VP-gen.  counsel..  .Christopher  J.  Donovan  '81 
has  become  a  partner  in  the  Boston  office  of  the 
Chicago,  IL  law  firm  of  McDermott,  Will  8c 
Emery... Morris  Greenberg  '81  has  become  associ- 
ated with  the  Providence,  RI  law  firm  of  Boyajian, 
Harrington  &  Richardson. 


Deaths 


Ralph  J.  Shea  '22,  Woburn,  2/25 
Michael  A.  Corcoran,  MD,  '26,  Simsbury,  CT,  3/27 
Anthony J.A.  Perry  '26,  Moneta,  VA,  3/12 
Rev.  James  C.  Shaughnessey  '26,  Waltham,  12/10 
John  J.  Kelly,  Esq.,  '28,  LAW  '38,  Hyannis,  4/1 
Francis  X.  Matchett  '28,  GA&S  '33,  Brockton,  2/26 
David  T  Hunter,  Sr.,  '30,  GA&S  '31,  Belmont,  4/12 
Charles  I.  Clough  '31,  GA&S  '32,  Milford,  NH,  9/ 
19/89 

Arthur  J.  Conway  '31,  Belmont,  2/28 
Harold  F.  Ford  '31,  Hingham,  5/27/88 
Herbert  H.  Varney,  Esq.,  '31,  LAW  '38,  Wellesley 
PaulJ.  Goode,  Esq.,  '32,  LAW  '35, Jacksonville,  OR, 
2/14 

PaulJ.  Kiley  '32,  GA&S  '48,  Brighton,  3/20 
Mother  Ellen  Farrell  '33,  Albany,  NY 
Thomas  P.  Walsh  '33,  Centerville,  3/15 
Edward  F.  Fitzgerald,  MD,  '34,  Quincy,  3/24 
Thomas  P.Joyce,  Esq.,  '34,  LAW  '37,  Stoughton,  3/ 
21 

Joseph  M.  Keefe,  Esq.,  '34,  LAW  '38,  Arlington,  4/ 
11 

Joseph  F.  Dolan  EC'35,  Peabody,  3/17 
John  P.  Fortunato  EX  '35,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  2/ 
24 

Catherine  O'Leary  Cameron  GA&S  '36,  Dallas,  TX, 
4/10 

William  E.  Stock  '36,  Quincy,  1 1/07 
John  J.  Shea  '37,  Dorchester,  4/16 
Michael  H.  Sullivan  '37,  Norwood,  3/4 
John  W.  Gavin  '38,  Nashua,  NH,  3/27 
Bradford  B.  Mahoney  '38,  Goffstown,  NH,  3/9 
Lyman  T.  Muldoon  EX  '39,  Camp  Springs,  MD,  4/7 
Sr.  Mary  Virginia  Connolly,  SSND,  GA&S  '40, 
Baltimore,  MD,  2/21/90 
Edward  M.  Farrell,  Esq.,  LAW  '40,  Milton,  4/1 
Albert  J.  Finn  EX  '40,  Quincy,  3/26 
John  R.  Gibbons  '40,  Brighton,  7/20/89 
John  P.  Sheehan  EC  '40,  Andover,  4/26 
Donald  A.  Fredenburg  '41,  Bristol,  RI,  11/25 


John  J.  O'Brien,  Jr.,  '41,  GSSW  '43,  Florham  Park, 
NJ,  2/12 

John  A.  McGowan,  MD,  '42,  Waban,  4/20 
Henry  L.  McNulty,  Esq.,  LAW  '42,  Weymouth,  3/ 
13 

Joseph  V.  Comerford.Jr.,  '45,  Randolph,  2/5 
Richard  A.  Paris  '45,  Canton,  3/31 
Donald  R.  Desmond  '47,  SW  '49,  Waltham,  2/17 
Ellen  C.  Doyle,  EC  '48,  Braintree,  4/18 
James  J.  O'Connor  '48,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 
Richard  F.  Alence,  Esq.,  LAW  '49,  Framingham,  4/ 
11 

Wiliam  H.  Harney.Jr.,  '49,  Hull,  3/23 
Daniel  E.  Lynch,  Esq.,  LAW  '49,  Boston,  3/11 
Stephen  G.  Morrison,  Esq.,  LAW  '49,  Medford,  2/ 
28 

Francis  X.  Riley  '49,  Melrose,  3/16 
Sr.  Marguerite  Boland,  OP,  EC  '50,  Watertown,  7/ 
27/86 

John  P.  Hurley  '50,  Sykesville,  MD,  10/15 
Joseph  S.  Mitchell,  EX  '50,  Springfield,  3/31 
Thomas  A.  Pollock  '50,  Boston,  3/2 
William  B.  Sheehan  '50,  Brockton,  3/21 
John  J.  Curran,  Esq.,  EC  '51,  LAW  '55,  Worcester, 
3/12 

Agnes  W.  Hart,  NC  '51,  Waban,  4/14 
Herbert  F.  May  '51,  Palatine,  IL,  4/20 
Margaret  L.  McGlynn,  GA&S  '51,  Nashua,  NH,  4/ 
17 

John  L.  Dooley  '52,  Oxnard,  CA,  11/30/85 
Dennis  P.  Glynn,  Jr.,  '52,  Walpole,  4/9 
Jerome  O.  Gross  '52,  El  Paso,  TX,  9/6/88 
Thomas  F.Johnston,  EC  '52,  Wollaston,  2/4 
Edmund  L.  Poli,Jr.,  '52,  Westwood,  4/18 
James  A.  Berrigan  '53,  Easton,  MD,  2/6 
Rev.  Paul  F.  Donelin,  GA&S  '53,  Woburn,  4/1 
Leonard  P.  Downey,  EC  '53,  Miami,  FL,  3/18 
Daniel  J.  Kelleher,  Esq.,  LAW  '53,  Cambridge 
Rev.  Louis  M.  St.  Onge,  SJ,  GA&S  '54,  GA&S  '60, 
Eastport,  ME,  4/7 

David  V.  O'Brien  '56,  Toledo,  OH,  1/4 
Richard  J.  Scopa  '56,  Somerville,  2/28 
Catherine  F.  Hartnett  '57,  GA&S  '60,  Waltham,  2/ 
28 

M.  of  St.  Francis  LeBlanc,  GA&S  '57,  Manchester, 
NH,  12/14 

William  R.  Peters  '58,  Livermore,  CA,  12/31 
Sr.  Agnes  Joseph  Harte,  SND,  GA&S  '60, 
Cambridge,  3/19 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Herlihy,  Jr.,  '60,  Winchester 
John  Francis  Carew,  EC  '62,  W.  Roxbury,  3/26 
Richard  I.  Seligman,  Esq.,  LAW  '63,  Nashua,  NH, 
12/27 

William  J.  Lyons,  Jr.,  '64,  Livingston,  NJ,  2/22 
TimothyJ.  O'Keefe,  Esq.,  LAW  '64,  Peabody,  4/3 
Sr.  Mary  P.  Leavitt,  C.D.P.,  EC  '66,  S.  Weymouth, 
3/3 

Agnes  E.  Molnar  NUR  '66,  Morristown,  NJ,  8/1/88 
Joseph  J.  Cooney,  GA&S  '67,  San  Francisco,  CA,  2/ 
22 

Charles  C.  Weafer  '67,  Framingham,  3/2 
Michael  J.  Gothreau,  LAW  '68,  Tucson,  AZ,  3/2 
William  A.  Moschella  III,  '71,  Boston,  1/16/76 
Jean-Lorraine  Rummel,  NC  '71,  Short  Hills,  NJ,  4/ 
13 

James  Murphy  '73,  Hingham,  2/27 
Meredith  A.  Moran  '74,  Matthews,  NC,  1988 
Constance  R.  Voegele,  EC  '75,  Boston,  9/89 
Deborah  A.  Inzirillo-Flynn  '76,  Lutz,  FL,  1/27/89 
Linda  S.  Lewandowski  '76,  Camden,  ME 
Joseph  A.  Griffin  '77,  Summit,  NJ,  11/29 
David  D.  Nauss  II,  '82,  Boston,  4/3 
Gail  Rita  Folan,  SW  '89,  Maiden,  2/23 

Editor's  Note.  Judith  A  Skelskie  GSOM'81  was 
incorrectly  listed  as  deceased  in  the  Spring 
edition.  We  regret  the  error. 


24  CLASSNOTES 


against  the  armed  thugs  who  had  profited  so 
greatly  from  Christendom's  disorder,  and 
who  had  assured  their  place  in  the  world  by 
seizing  church  property  and  terrorizing 
peasants.  And  for  the  first  time  in  Western 
history,  here  at  the  millennium,  we  see  the 
crowd,  the  people,  taking  action.  We  see 
those  members  of  society  who  were  too 
powerless  to  play  an  independent  role  in 
public  affairs  appear  en  masse  and,  charged 
with  a  millennial  fervor,  change  the  world  in 
which  they  lived. 

Crowds  encouraged  by  great  princes  of 
the  church,  and  sometimes  churchmen  en- 
couraged by  crowds,  mobilized  and  held 
huge  open  air  meetings  across  France.  Their 
purpose  was  to  curb  predation  by  powerful 
and  lawless  men  by  imposing  on  them  what 
they  called  the  Peace  of  God.  Peasants,  free- 
men, priests,  and  unarmed  knights  joined 
together  and  co-opted  for  themselves  special 
ecclesiastical  sanctions  to  protect  their  fami- 
lies and  their  property. 

Knights  who  continued  in  their  rapacious 
ways  were  placed  under  strict  ecclesiastical 
censure.  Relics  were  carted  to  these  meet- 
ings and  knights  forced  to  swear  a  binding 
oath  on  the  very  head  of  John  the  Baptist  or 
the  holy  cloak  of  St.  Martin,  that  they  would 
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The  "fin  de  siecle"  air  of  perverse 
disenchantment  and  decadence 
that  marked  the  waning  of  the  twenti- 
eth century  in  Europe  was  captured  in 
Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec's  "Moulin 
Rouge"  (above),  as  well  as  in  the  music 
of  Richard  Strauss  (facing  page,  top 
right),  whose  1905  operatic  setting  of 
"Salome"  ends  with  the  soprano  sing- 
ing to  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
scene  was  also  memorably  captured 
(facing  page,  center  right)  by  another 
"fin  de  siecle"  artist,  Aubrey  Beardsley. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Euro- 
pean angst  was  firmly  rejected  by  some 
who  used  the  centennial  moment  to 
celebrate  the  1 00th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  George  Washington  (facing 
page,  left). 


respect  the  peace,  leave  the  helpless  be, 
ignore  their  enemies  from  Saturday  evening 
to  Monday  morning.  And  all  people  in  at- 
tendance, rich  and  poor,  promised  to  up- 
hold high  moral  standards;  to  fast,  to  be 
faithful  in  marriage,  to  put  aside  their  con- 
cubines. Those  who  violated  their  oaths  were 
excommunicated  and  anathematized,  and 
if  they  died  unreconciled  they  were  denied 
burial  in  sacred  ground.  As  one  anathema 
declared  of  knights  who  failed  to  keep  the 
peace:  "Let  them  and  their  horsemen  be 
cursed;  let  their  weapons  and  horses  be 
cursed.  Let  them  be  thrown  alive  into  hell 
with  the  fratricide  Cain  and  the  traitor  Ju- 
das." 

The  peace  movement  did  much  to  pacify 
and  stabilize  Europe,  but  it  did  so  by  har- 
nessing the  millennial  piety  that  erupted  in 
the  990s  and  again  in  the  late  1020s  and  by 
focusing  it  on  the  eradication  of  the  knightly 
class'  self-interested  violence.  People  living 
at  the  turn  of  the  millennium  felt  themselves 
very  much  a  part  of  a  new  and  remade  world. 
As  Ralph  Glaber,  a  chronicler  obsessed  by 
the  turning  of  the  century,  wrote: 

Just  before  the  third  year  after  the  millen- 
nium, throughout  the  whole  world,  but 
most  especially  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  men 
began  to  reconstruct  churches,  although 
for  the  most  part  the  existing  ones  were 
properly  built  and  not  in  the  least  unwor- 
thy. But  it  seemed  as  though  each  Chris- 
tian community  were  aiming  to  surpass  all 


others  in  the  splendour  of  construction.  It 
was  as  if  the  whole  world  were  shaking  itself 
free,  shrugging  off  the  burden  of  the  past, 
and  cladding  itself  everywhere  in  a  white 
mantle  of  churches. 

Here,  then,  around  the  year  1000,  millen- 
nial expectations  were  not  limited  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Pentecostal  Church.  Indeed,  they 
took  hold  of  a  large  segment  of  society  and 
encouraged  peasants  and  knights,  monks 
and  priests  to  make  a  dramatic  and  radical 
break  with  the  past,  and  form  the  world 
anew. 


Nine  hundred  years  later,  West- 
ern Civilization  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. The  term  in  common  use 
was  fin  de  siecle,  reflecting  a 
condition  of  self-conscious  and  uneasy  an- 
ticipation. "To  be  fin  de  siecle,"  in  1886,  was 
"to  languish  with  one's  century,  to  decay 
along  with  it." 

In  1891  a  French  journal  called  Fin  de 
Siecle  observed  a  collapse  of  certainties  and 
clarities  in  a  culture  now  "mixed,  confused, 
blurred,  and  reshuffled  in  a  kaleidoscopic 
vision."  An  American  journal  of  that  year 
commented  on  the  overuse  of  the  French 
phrase,  and  the  way  "people  seem  to  take  for 
granted  that  a  moribund  century  implies, 
not  to  say  excuses,  disenchantment,  languor, 
literary,  artistic,  and  political  weariness."  In 
1892  a  "fin  de  siecle  husband"  in  Paris  was 
one  who  lived  off  his  wife's  earnings  as  a 
prostitute,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century,  in 
America  at  least,  there  was  some  impatience 
with  the  label's  connotations  of  "intense 
modernity  and  decadence." 

The  Century  Magazine,  in  December  1899, 
had  camouflaged  the  controversial  postpone- 
ment of  the  centennial  moment  by  editorial- 
izing instead  on  the  centenary  of  George 
Washington's  death  in  December  1799.  The 
figure  of  Washington  appeared  as  the  per- 
fect antidote  to  disenchantment  and  deca- 
dence, and  the  piece  began  by  quoting 
Woodrow  Wilson  ( then  a  professor  at  Prince- 
ton) on  "the  majesty,  the  nobility,  the  unsul- 
lied greatness  of  the  man  who  was  gone,"  the 
mourners  who  "saw  his  light  shine  already 
upon  the  future  as  upon  the  past,  and  were 
glad."  The  Century's  editors  agreed,  in  tone  as 
well  as  in  judgment:  "Most  tender  and  beau- 
tiful was  the  passing  of  Washington  from  the 
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earthly  stage  on  which  he  had  played  such  an 
unsurpassable  part,  an  event  now  brought 
strangely  home  to  us  by  the  centennial  date." 
They  rejoiced  that  "he  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  world's  demigods,"  making  the  na- 
tional heroes  of  other  countries  "seem,  in 
moral  comparison,  a  herd  of  self-seeking  vul- 
garians." 

The  end  of  1899  was  thus  conveniently 
permitted  to  mark  a  self-congratulatory 
centenary,  but  not  ^centenary.  The  same 
magazine,  one  year  later  in  December  1900, 
was  ready  to  welcome  the  twentieth  century 
on  an  upbeat  note,  declaring  that  the  phrase 
fin  de  siecle  would  have  to  be  "laid  aside," 
and  that  neither  indifference  nor  despon- 
dence could  prevail  in  America's  anticipa- 
tions. 

For  hopeful  youth  the  mists  that  hide  the 
coming  age  are  haunted,  not  hy  specters  of 
disaster,  but  by  vague  shapes  of  benefi- 
cence: the  political  and  social  and  indus- 
trial ills  are  to  be  cured,  not  by  violence,  but 
by  just  and  peaceful  means  .  .  .  That  is,  we 
take  it,  the  color  of  the  thought  of  the 
average  American  concerning  the  new 
century.  Notwithstanding  all  that  promises 
trouble, —  and  if  one  looks  for  elements  of 
trouble  ahead  he  is  likely  to  find  a  plenty, — 
the  optimistic  view  does  not  seem  to  be 
altogether  irrational. 
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Thus  America  found  refuge  from  the  fin 
de  siecle  in  the  not-altogether  irrational,  re- 
discovering the  rhetoric  of  beneficence  from 
the  previous  year's  Washington  centennial, 
and  insistently  looking  to  the  future.  A 
magazine  for  Sunday  school  teachers  in  Illi- 
nois could  not  doubt  that  all  "must  rejoice  at 
the  outlook  for  the  new  century." 

The  German  Kaiser,  bringing  on  the  new 
century  a  year  ahead  (like  the  president  of 
Wellesley),  made  a  military  speech  suggest- 
ing that  Germany  (unlike  Wellesley)  was 
ready  for  war:  "The  first  day  of  the  new 
century  sees  our  army — in  other  words,  our 
people — in  arms."  Since  the  German  mili- 
tary played  such  a  significant  role  in  the 
coming  of  World  War  I,  and  since  1914  is 
clearly  a  more  decisively  epochal  date  than 
1900,  it  has  sometimes  seemed  historically 
convenient,  as  well  as  dramatic,  to  interpret 
the  turn  of  the  century  as  foreshadowing  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  This  sort  of  retrospec- 
tive reading  is  rather  delicate,  with  its  risks  of 
anachronism,  and  in  this  case  it  is  worth  ob- 
serving that  the  turn  of  the  century  did  not 
just  foreshadow  war,  but  was  itself  a  time  of 
warfare,  though  not  in  Europe.  The  Span- 
ish-American War  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines began  in  1898,  the  Boer  War  in  South 
Africa  in  1899,  the  European  and  American 
intervention  against  the  Chinese  Boxers  in 
1900.  The  Westminster  Gazette  admitted  that 
"the  end  of  the  century  finds  Europe  armed 
to  the  teeth,"  but  implicitly  discounted  the 
importance  of  imperialist  wars  when  hailing 
European  statesmen  for  their  "determina- 
tion to  keep  the  peace  between  themselves." 
It  was  years  "since  a  provocative  act  in  Eu- 
rope has  even  been  dreamt  of." 

In  the  1960s  Barbara  Tuchman  wrote  a 
vivid  and  popular  account  of  Europe  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  embracing  the  years 
from  1890  to  1914,  and  choosing  her  title  to 
conjure  up  the  "undreamt"  hidden  horror 
of  the  ever-approaching  war:  Edgar  Allan 
Poe's  "Proud  Tower"  of  Death.  Tuchman's 
turn  of  the  century  was  one  of  dramatic  ten- 
sions. Her  political  story  was  punctuated  by 
spectacular  Anarchist  assassinations,  the  stab- 
bing of  the  Austrian  Empress  Elizabeth  in 
Geneva  in  1898,  the  shooting  of  the  Ameri- 
can President  McKinley  in  Buffalo  in  1901. 
Her  cultural  scene  was  dominated  by  the 
German  composer  Richard  Strauss,  making 
into  music  the  power  and  perversity  of  the 
century's  turn,  from  his  daring  orchestral 
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In  more  recent  times,  artists,  thinkers 
and  political  figures  have  alike  ad- 
dressed major  turns  in  the  calendar — 
some,  like  Freud  (above),  in  order  to 
deny  they  had  any  significance  what- 
ever: "The  most  interesting  thing  about 
the  [twentieth  century]  for  us  may  be 
that  it  contains  the  dates  of  our  deaths." 
Others,  somewhat  less  modern  than 
Freud,  unabashedly  sought  centennial 
significance  in  their  lives  and  works 
These  included  William  Blake,  whose  il- 
lustrated poem  "Marriage  of  Heaven 
and  Hell,"  (facing  page,  left),  fed  on  the 
"apocalyptic  currents"  of  the  1790s; 
Robespierre,  who  prior  to  his  arrest  in 
1794  (right,  top)  had  found  millennial 
significance  in  the  French  Revolution, 
saying  that  the  French  had  "outstripped 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  by  two 
thousand  years";  and  Franz  Joseph 
Haydn  (right,  center),  whose  1 801  ora- 
torio, "The  Seasons,"  say  the  authors, 
"reaffirmed  the  harmony  and  continu- 
ity of  the  calendar." 


tone  poem  in  1896  on 
Nietzsche's  Thus  Spake 
Zarathustra  (which  later  an- 
nounced another  century's 
turn  in  the  soundtrack  of 
Stanley  Kubrick's  2001),  to 
the  operatic  setting  of  Os- 
car Wilde's  Salome  in  1905 
which  ends  with  the  soprano 
singing  ecstatically  to  the 
severed  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  on  a  silver  platter. 

Also  in  the  1960s  Carl 
Schorske  began  to  publish 
pathbreaking  articles  on 
Austrian  intellectual  history 
that  would  soon  make  the 
concept  of  "fin-de-siecle 
Vienna"  better  known  and 
more  exciting  to  European  historians  even 
than  the  obviously  original  French  locus  of 
"fin-de-siecle"  Paris.  IfTuchman'swasawork 
of  dramatic  foreshadowing,  Schorske  was 
more  concerned  with  problems  of  origins, 
connections  and  consequences  in  the  his- 
tory of  ideas.  In  particular,  he  found  that  the 
crisis  and  collapse  of  nineteenth-century 
political  liberalism  created  a  fin-de-siecle 
cultural  "crucible"  in  which  was  cast  modern 
"twentieth-century"  forms  and  values  in  art, 
architecture,  music,  literature  and  psychol- 
ogy- 

"Politics  and  the  Psyche"  was  the  title  of 

Schorske's  first  contribution,  in  which 
Sigmund  Freud  appeared  as  only  the  most 
stupendously  famous  among  other  Vien- 
nese writers  whose  creativity  and  originality 
were  nourished  on  a  fin-de-siecle  "culture  of 
sensitive  nerves,  uneasy  hedonism,  and  of- 
ten outright  anxiety."  This  anxiety  could  be 
traced  to  the  undermining  of  bourgeois  lib- 
eralism by  powerful  political  mass  move- 
ments, whether  socialism,  nationalism,  or 
anti-Semitism.  In  fact, on  December  31, 1899, 
Vienna's  leading  liberal  newspaper  anxiously 
expressed  itself  ready  to  end  the  century  one 
year  early:  "Exhausted  and  disillusioned  by 
the  nineteenth,  the  people  turn  their  gaze 
longingly  to  the  twentieth  century." 

For  Karl  Kraus,  the  brilliant  Viennese 
<  ritic  and  satirist,  Austrian  anxiety  was  the 
foretaste  of  apocalyptic  doom,  Austria  itself 
an  "experiment  station  for  the  end  of  the 
world."  He  also  envisioned  "the  end  of  the 
world  by  black  magic"  (the  magic  no  more, 
no  less,  than  the  black  ink  of  newspaper 


print)  and  finally,  during  World  War  I,  pro- 
claimed "the  last  days  of  mankind."  In  ap- 
praising the  fateful  significance  of  pre-war 
Vienna  for  the  future  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, it  has  also  often  been  noted  that  the 
young  Adolf  Hitler  spent  five  formative  years 
there  as  an  unsuccessful  artist — chronicled 
in  Mein  Kampfas  "Years  of  Study  and  Suffer- 
ing in  Vienna." 

The  intellectual  influence  of  fin-de-siecle 
Vienna  upon  the  twentieth  century  is  most 
striking  of  all  in  the  case  of  Freud,  and  the 
publication  of  his  masterpiece  The  Interpreta- 
tion of  Dreams  pivoted  on  the  century's  turn. 
The  book  first  appeared  at  the  end  of  1899 
with  a  symbolically  transposed  publication 
date  of  1 900.  In  it  the  study  of  dreams  opened 
the  way  for  the  pioneering  psychoanalytic 
discovery  and  exploration  of  the  unconscious 
mind.  One  of  the  most  emphatically  modern 
aspects  of  Freud's  interpretation  of  dreams 
was  his  refusal  to  admit  their  traditional 
prophetic  significance,  all  the  more  notable 
inasmuch  as  the  end  of  a  century  was  tradi- 
tionally a  moment  of  prophecy.  Freud 
thought  this  issue  pressing  enough  to  make 
it  the  concluding  statement  of  the  book. 

And  the  value  of  dreams  for  giving  us  knowl- 
edge of  the  future?  There  is  of  course  no 
question  of  that.  It  would  be  truer  to  say 
instead  that  they  give  us  knowledge  of  the 
past.  For  dreams  are  derived  from  the  past 
in  every  sense.  Nevertheless  the  ancient 
belief  that  dreams  foretell  the  future  is  not 
wholly  devoid  of  truth.  By  picturing  our 
wishes  as  fulfilled,  dreams  are  after  all  lead- 
ing us  into  the  future.  But  this  future,  which 
the  dreamer  pictures  as  the  present,  has 
been  molded  by  his  indestructible  wish  into 
a  perfect  likeness  of  the  past. 

This  intermingling  of  past,  present,  and 
future  was  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
book's  publication  at  the  moment  of  the 
century's  turn.  Freud's  correspondence  of 
January  1900  includes  an  adamantly  unex- 
cited  reflection  on  the  twentieth  century — 
"the  most  interesting  thing  about  which  for 
us  may  be  that  it  contains  the  dates  of  our 
deaths."  His  refusal  to  prophesy  anything  at 
all  beyond  the  physiologically  inevitable 
implied  a  subtle  contempt  for  centennially 
inspired  prophetic  impulses.  The  modernity 
of  his  restraint  may  be  measured  by  a  back- 
ward glance  at  the  storm  of  prophecy  that 
accompanied  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 
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Historians  usually  inter- 
pret the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  the  transition  from 
"early  modern"  to  "modern" 
history,  and  in  fact  there  still 
flourished  then  more  tradi- 
tional religious  expectations 
of  the  Christian  millennium. 
Furthermore,  in  the  anxious 
1890s  the  epoch-ending  year 
of  1914  was  hidden  in  the 
future,  while  for  the  1790s 
the  annus  mirabilis  of  1789 
had  already  sounded  the  note 
for  a  decade  of  apocalyptic 
hopes  and  fears.  According 
to  Clarke  Garrett,  who  has 
written  about  millenarians 
and  the  French  Revolution, 
millennial  anticipations  were 
no  more  than  "respectable 
folly,"  widespread  in  both 
France  and  England,  and 
easily  attached  to  the  social 
and  political  upheavals  of  the  Revolution. 
Suzette  Labrousse  received  considerable 
attention  for  having  marvelously  predicted 
the  Revolution  before  it  occurred,  and  for 
further  prophesying  floods,  meteors,  and 
millennial  peace  and  justice.  In  the  revolu- 
tionary Paris  of  1792  there  was  published  a 
Journal  Prophetique  to  publicize  her  pro- 
nouncements, edited  by  a  constitutional 
bishop  and  paid  for  by  a  revolutionary  duch- 
ess. Thejournal  revealed  that  the  Revolution 
was  but  an  "unimportant  prelude"  to  a  forth- 
coming, divinely  inspired,  new  order. 

That  year  Labrousse  set  out  from  Paris  for 


Rome  to  suggest  to  Pope  Pius  VI  that  he 
consider  abdication  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing apocalypse.  There  she  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Castel  Sant'Angelo,  but,  when  liber- 
ated, refused  to  leave  Rome  before  1800,  a 
year  in  which  she  expected  "great  things."  In 
addition  to  the  abdication  of  the  pope,  other 
eagerly  awaited  signs  of  the  coming  millen- 
nium included  the  general  vanquishing  of 
the  Moslem  Ottoman  Turks,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews  to  Christianity  and  their 
return  to  Jerusalem. 

In  Paris,  Robespierre,  as  well  as  other 
revolutionaries,  sometimes  employed  the 
language  of  a  not  entirely  secularized  mille- 
narianism.  He  proclaimed  the  success  of  the 
Revolution  in  millennially  rounded  num- 
bers: "The  French  people  appear  to  have 
outstripped  the  rest  of  the  human  race  by 
two  thousand  years." 

But  no  one  in  the  1790s  studied  the  book 
of  Revelation  and  the  French  Revolution 
more  excitedly  than  the  poet  William  Blake. 
His  visionary  poeticism  fed  upon  the  pro- 
phetic and  apocalyptic  currents  of  the  dec- 
ade, encompassing  angels  and  beasts,  wit- 
nessing "The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell," 
imagining  the  past  and  future  with  expert 
consultation:  "The  Prophets  Isaiah  and  Ezek- 
iel  dined  with  me." 

In  1799,  at  the  very  end  of  the  century, 
Haydn  recreated  "The  Creation"  in  oratorio 
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The  past  points  to  the  future.  In  the 
year  1000,  Poland  and  Hungary 
converted  from  paganism  to  Christian- 
ity. The  Polish  church  was  established 
by  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  Otto 
(above,  bottom),  and  Hungary's  Chris- 
tian crown  was  provided  by  Pope 
Sylvester  II  (above,  top),  two  men  who 
together  dreamed  in  the  millennial 
dawn  of  presiding  over  a  renewed 
Roman  Empire.  Given  present-day  revo- 
lution and  renewal  in  Eastern  Europe, 
write  the  authors,  "national  millennial 
celebrations  [of  the  Hungarian  Crown 
and  Polish  Church]  will  likely  acquire 
stupendous  significance." 


form,  composing  music  for  Adam  and  Eve  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  while  in  1801  his  other 
great  oratorio,  "The  Seasons,"  reaffirmed 
the  harmony  and  continuity  of  the  calendar. 
In  France  old  prophecies  looked  to  "the 
stars  going  out  in  1799  and  the  end  of  the 
world."  Pius  VI  died  in  1799,  the  prisoner  of 
Napoleon.  In  1 799  the  scientistjoseph  Pries- 
tley, who  discovered  oxygen  in  the  1770s 
and  hailed  the  French  Revolution  in  the 
1 790s,  wrote  the  last  of  a  series  of  "Letters  to 
thejews,"  reminding  them  that  their  conver- 
sion and  repatriation  was  a  condition  of  the 
millennium.  In  1800  Francis  Dobbs  spoke  in 
the  Irish  parliament  to  denounce,  with  ref- 
erence to  Revelation,  the  imminent  Union 
of  Ireland  with  England.  Dobbs,  who  also 
wrote  a  book  on  History  and  Prophecy,  be- 
lieved that  "these  are  the  glorious  times 
when  the  Messiah  is  personally  to  appear." 
More  precisely,  he  believed  that  the  Messiah 
would  appear  in  Ireland  before  the  end  of 

1800,  in  time  to  forestall  the  Union.  No  such 
appearance  occurred  however,  in  Ireland  or 
elsewhere,  so  the  Union  went  into  effect 
with  the  new  century,  on  the  first  day  of 

1 80 1 ,  and,  still  not  wholly  dissolved  today,  its 
inglorious  consequences  survive  to  challenge 
the  prophets  and  revolutionaries  of  another 
century's  end. 


How  will  the  turning  of  this 
centurv  and  millennium  be 
remembered?  What  events 
and  themes  will  provide  it  with 
its  cast  and  flavor?  We  are  his- 
torians, not  prophets,  and  so  we  can't  know. 
One  curious  coincidence,  which  links  the 
end  of  the  first  millenium  with  the  end  of  the 
present  one,  may  provide  a  clue. 

In  the  year  1000  the  twenty-year-old  Holy 
Roman  Emperor  Otto  III  and  his  former 
tutor  Pope  Sylvester  II  (consecrated  999) 
dreamed  of  presiding  over  a  renewed  Ro- 
man Empire  of  Christian  Europe.  The  same 
year  witnessed  two  landmark  events  of  that 
envisioned  renewal.  One  was  the  corona- 
tion of  St.  Stephen  as  the  Christian  King  of 
Hungary  on  Christmas  day,  with  a  crown 
from  Pope  Sylvester  in  Rome.  The  other  was 
the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Otto  to  Poland  to 
pray  at  the  tomb  of  the  recently  martyred  St. 
Adalbert  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  establish 
the  Polish  Church  hierarchy. 


The  conversion  of  Poland  and  Hungary 
from  paganism  to  Christianity  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  tenth  century,  followed  by  the 
special  attentions  of  Otto  and  Sylvester  in  the 
year  1000,  made  this  an  age  of  expansion  for 
Christian  Europe.  The  twentieth-century 
Polish  historian  Oscar  Halecki  interpreted 
the  medieval  millennium  as  "the  Millennium 
of  Europe,"  precisely  because  of  these  im- 
portant religious  conversions  and  cultural 
inclusions.  Remarkably,  the  last  decade  of 
our  modern  millennium  also  promises  to  be 
one  of  revolution  and  renewal  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, of  reconciliation  and  integration 
among  the  European  blocs  and  states.  In  the 
year  2000  Hungarians  and  Poles  will  com- 
memorate the  millennium  of  the  medieval 
Hungarian  crown  and  medieval  Polish 
Church.  Considering  the  recent  revolutions 
in  Eastern  Europe,  considering  the  ongoing 
reign  of  an  Eastern  European  pope,  those 
national  millennial  celebrations  are  likely  to 
acquire  stupendous  significance. 

The  turning  of  centuries  for  the  last  thou- 
sand years  has  been  marked  by  manifesta- 
tions of  both  hope  and  anxiety.  In  1931  Noel 
Coward's  English  national  pageant  play  Cav- 
alcade opened,  and  the  first  scene  was  set  just 
before  midnight  on  December  31,  1899,  the 
eve  of  the  twentieth  century.  Husband  and 
wife  are  about  to  toast  the  future,  and  she 
admits,  with  delicious  Coward  sentimental- 
ity, that  she  wants  to  cry:  'Just  a  few  gentle 
tears  to  usher  in  the  new  century."  He  will 
soon  be  going  to  Africa  to  fight  in  the  Boer 
War,  and  her  consolation  is  that  her  sleeping 
children  are  too  young  to  fight:  "Peace  and 
Happiness  for  them."  The  twentieth  cen- 
tury, however,  is  cruel:  One  of  the  boys  will 
die  in  World  War  I,  after  the  other  has  al- 
ready gone  down  with  the  Titanic  History 
and  the  play  move  on  relentlessly  to  end  in 
the  Depression,  in  1930,  with  a  woman  sing- 
ing in  a  night  club  the  song  that  would 
become  the  Coward  anthem  of  the  century. 

Blues,  Twentieth  Century  Blues, 
are  getting  me  down. 

Who's  escaped  those  weary  Twentietli 
Century  Blues? 

Why,  if  there's  a  God  in  the  sky,  win 
shouldn't  he  grin? 

High  above  this  dreary  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury din. 

They're  with  us  still,  those  Twentieth 
Century  Blues,  but  not  for  long.  ■ 
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Life  in  a  20th-century  city 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  P.  WILSON 

From  "The  Quadracentennial  Guide  to  His- 
toric Boston"  (available  in  Amer- 
english  on  videodisk  from  GulfWarner 
Y265.000) 

Readers  unfamiliar  with  the  tenor 
of  Bostonian  life  during  the  20th 
century  can  view  a  series  of  arti- 
facts found  in  a  time  capsule  recently 
excavated  from  an  area  adjacent  to  the 
Warhol  Cathedral. 

The  artifacts,  which  date  from  the 
early  to  mid-1990s  (just  prior  to  the 
Great  Epidemic) ,  reflect  the  widening 
social  divisions,  the  frivolity  and  the 
violence  of  this  turbulent  era.  Included 
are:  a  button  labeled  "First  Night  1995," 
doubtless  drawn  from  the  Monogamy 
parades  of  these  years;  a  photograph  of 
then-President  George  Bush,  standing 
over  what  was  then  Boston  Harbor;  and 
a  T-shirt  proclaiming  "Madonna — 
Vogue  Tour,"  thought  by  historians  to 
refer  to  a  minor  religious  cult.  Most 
interesting  to  viewers  may  be  the  20th- 
century  newspapers,  printed  on  what 
was  called  "newsprint"  before  the  De- 
forestation Embargoes  of  the  2020s. 
These  "tabloids,"  as  they  were  called  by 
Boston  residents — virtual  compendia 
of  advertisements,  sports  data,  and  local 
violence — were  also  apparently  used  to 
decipher  celebspeak,  and  to  allow  citi- 
zens to  place  wagers  on  when  and  if  the 
State  Legislature  (abolished  by  popu- 
lar referendum  in  1992)  would  meet. 


Historians  now  generally  dispute  the 
earlier  view  that  these  papers  served  to 
frighten  urban  inhabitants  into  reset- 
tling in  the  outlying  districts,  taking 
their  internal  combustion  vehicles 
("cars")  with  them.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  and  still  un- 
deciphered  items  have  been  found,  all 
emblazoned  with  "Trump" — Trump 
Tower,  Trump  Airlines,  Trump  Yan- 
kees, and  perhaps  the  most  curious  of 
all,  "Tour  de  Trump."  Archaeologists 
are  unclear  about  the  derivation  of  this 
name,  but  believe  it  to  be  related  to  the 
shrine  to  gambling  unearthed  on  what 
used  to  be  "Atlantic  City,"  recently  re- 
purchased by  the  Manhattan  Indians. 
Also  included  is  a  souvenir  cap  from 
the  1986  baseball  playoffs,  which  reads: 
"Boston  Red  Sox:  ALCS  Champions." 
This  last  item  has  great  sentimental 
value  for  Bostonians:  as  readers  will 
recall,  1986  was  the  last  time  the  Red 
Sox  played  in  the  World  Series.  The  ex- 
hibit is  currently  on  display  at  the  Old 
Boston  Garden  and  Homeless  Shelter, 
North  Station  .  .  . 

Christopher  P.  Wilson  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  English  at  Boston  College. 

The  fall  and  rise  of  Europe 

BYJOHN  L.  HEINEMAN 

From  "A  Guide  to  Early  Modern  World  His- 
tory" 2nd  ed.  (New  Paris:  Galactic  Press, 
2575) 

At  the  start  of  20th  century, 
planet  earth  was  dominated  by 
a  number  of  European  nation- 
states  who  controlled  the  economic, 
political,  cultural,  and  intellectual  life 
of  most  human  beings. 

A  series  of  bloody  clashes  among 
these  European  states  in  the  early  and 
middle  years  of  the  century  (1914- 
1945),  however,  not  only  destroyed  the 
prosperity  of  much  of  Europe,  but  elimi- 
nated the  position  that  it  had  enjoyed 
since  the  1 4th  century.  ThisThirty  Years 
War  (then  exaggeratedly  called  the  first 
and  second  World  Wars)  erupted  over 
the  disruptive  appearance  of  a  united 
German  empire.  Nearly  60  million 
humans  died  as  a  result  of  this  brutal 
conflagration. 


At  the  completion  of  this  massive 
civil  war,  Europe  was  divided  into  two 
zones  by  the  triumphant  allies.  The 
Soviet  Union  had  captured  all  of  the 
important  population  centers  east  of  a 
line  drawn  from  Lubeck  on  the  Baltic 
to  Trieste  on  the  Adriatic  (known  collo- 
quially as  "The  Iron  Curtain"),  and 
proceeded  to  incorporate  them  into  a 
vast  empire  of  socialist  governments 
allied  to  itself.  The  other  victor,  the 
United  States  of  America,  used  the  war 
to  consolidate  its  own  variety  of  em- 
pire, primarily  in  Western  Europe,  but 
also  in  the  Mediterranean,  Latin  and 
South  America,  and  Southeast  Asia. 
For  the  first  time  in  500  years,  Europe 
became  a  plaything  of  non-European 
power  politics. 

This  state  of  affairs,  however,  did  not 
last  long.  Within  three  years  of  victory, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
fell  out  over  the  future  of  Germany. 
The  resulting  tension  led  to  a  full 
mobilization  of  both  countries'  eco- 
nomic and  military  resources  during 
the  next  40  years.  Although  armed 
confrontation  between  the  two  super- 
powers was  avoided,  both  sides 
launched  military  attacks  upon  neigh- 
boring and  distant  countries,  justifying 
these  little  wars  in  the  name  of  the 
larger  ideological  "Cold  War." 

By  the  end  of  the  1980s  this  overem- 
phasis on  military  preparedness  had 
significantly  weakened  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  while  the 
European  states  had  rebuilt  and  pro- 
gressed rapidly  toward  economic  and 
political  union.  When  the  European 
states  of  Eastern  Europe  (the  "Soviet 
bloc")  threw  off  their  Communist  lead- 
ership in  late  1989,  the  stage  was  set  for 
the  creation  of  United  Europe. 

In  the  final  years  of  the  20th  century, 
the  United  Nations  was  dismantled, 
and  a  United  Planetary  Federation  was 
created  in  the  Swiss  city  of  Geneva.  The 
Common  Market  of  United  Europe, 
numbering  more  than  450  million 
consumers,  became  the  most  impor- 
tant force  in  the  Federation,  and  once 
again  the  world  turned  to  Europe  for 
its  cultural,  intellectual,  and  economic 
leadership  .  .  . 

John  L.  Heineman  is  a  professor  of  history  at 
Boston  College.  ■ 
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THREE  VIEWS  OF  PRAYER 


Beyond  words 


ART  AND  PRAYER 


BY  JOHN  STECZYNSKI 


M 


uch  of  Christian  thinking  is  formu- 
lated within  a  dualism  of  good  and 
evil,  spirit  and  matter.  ( lod  is  spirit,  is 
good.  Words,  formed  on  the  breath,  partake 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  spirit,  and  are 
seen  as  uniquely  appropriate  for  relating  to 
God. 

Prayer,  then,  is  most  commonly  perceived 
to  be  a  verbal  act.  Prayers  are  things  we  say. 
The  old  prayer  books  that  the  more  mature 
of  ns  are  familiar  with  were  a  compilation  of 
approved  groups  of  words.  Without  this  ver- 
bal process,  many  of  us  felt — and  still  feel — 
we  had  not  prayed. 
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This  dualism  between  spirit  and  matter, 
good  and  evil,  is,  of  course,  an  exaggerated 
simplification.  Devils  are  as  spiritual  as  an- 
gels (evil  spirits,  they  are  called) .  God,  whose 
word  created  each  of  the  elements  of  the 
universe,  recognized  each  as  being  good. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  the 
incarnational  and  sacramental  premise  of 
the  Catholic  tradition  that  sensate,  physical, 
created  matter  can  be  the  vehicle  for  grace 
and  redemption.  God  is  present  in  the  world 
and  acts  through  it.  He  manifested  Himself 
in  visible  forms,  including  the  burning  bush, 
the  pillars  of  cloud  and  fire,  and  the  ark  of 
the  covenant.  Adam  and  Eve  are  said  to  have 
been  made  in  God's  image.  And  clearly  Christ 
is  as  much  the  image  of  God  as  He  is  the  word 
of  God. 

If  I  ever  had  questions  about  this  issue, 
they  were  settled  when,  in  my  early  twenties, 
I  heard  an  Anglican  priest  state  that  Protes- 
tants prayed  with  their  eyes  closed,  whereas 
those  in  the  Catholic  tradition  prayed  with 
their  eyes  open. 

If  we  accept  that  prayer  is  relational,  that 
it  presupposes  an  awareness,  an  experience, 
a  knowledge  of  God;  if  we  accept  further  that 
Christ  is  the  image  of  God,  and  that  an  im- 
portant part  of  His  mission  is  to  make  God 
known  to  us  in  a  way  not  previously  possible, 
allowing  us  to  have  a  relationship  to  God 
through  sensate  experience;  and  if  we  also 
accept  that  the  saints  and  nature  have  their 
own  parts  to  play  in  reflecting  God,  then 
certainly  art  can  also  have  its  own  appropri- 
ate, significant  role.  It  can  help  us  to  be  more 
intensely  aware  of  the  Being  we  are  before 
and  with,  it  can  help  us  to  see  in  all  senses  of 
the  word  the  Being  to  Whom  we  are  praying. 

Art  is  a  symbol  for  the  spiritual  value 
within  matter.  We  become  immersed  in  a 
work  of  art,  experience  it.  We  may  be  drawn 
to  it,  we  may  be  repelled  by  it.  Either  way,  it 
is  a  presence,  possessing  an  energy  we  are 
aware  of,  that  requires  that  we  respond  to  it. 

And  if  we  find  a  work  to  which  we  can  fully 
connect,  the  effect  can  be  magical. 

And  all  this  happens  in  silence. 

True,  we  can  talk  about  a  work  of  art.  We 
can  analyze  it,  discuss  its  form,  its  imager)',  its 
history,  and  all  this  can  help  us  to  become 
more  aware  of  its  complexities.  But  finally  all 
this  should  fall  by  the  wayside,  and  we  should 
experience  the  pure  presence  of  the  work 
itself,  in  silence.  And  so  our  relationship  to 
the  work  is  precisely  to  be  before  it,  to  con- 


template it — a  silent  presence,  part  of  a  re- 
ciprocal flow. 

Thus  with  prayer.  Prayer  need  not  be 
based  on  words,  on  the  model  of  an  address, 
monologue  or  conversation.  Sometimes  it 
will  be  that,  but  more  basically,  it  is  an  aware- 
ness, a  presence,  a  being  before  or  with  or 
even  within,  as  in  a  love  relationship — a 
mutuality  that  transcends  the  requirement 
of  words.  This  awareness  can  take  place  in  an 
especially  focused  way  in  designated  places 
and  at  designated  times.  But  it  can  also  be 
carried  into  our  work  and  daily  lives. 

Humanity,  after  all,  possesses  a  pivotal 
position  in  the  universe.  We  are  both  physi- 
cal and  spiritual,  connecting  everything 
perceived  to  be  below  us  to  everything  above 
us.  It  is  no  more  in  our  nature  to  be  pure 
spirit  than  it  is  to  bejust  matter.  And  though 
we  do  not  know  how,  even  in  our  final  resur- 
rections, we  shall  somehow  be  both. 

And  art  shares  this  very  human  quality.  It 
is  a  physical,  material  entity,  but  one  whose 
very  nature  is  to  be  expressive,  to  manifest 
the  significance  of  things,  and  thus  to  reveal 
the  spiritual  within  them.  As  such  is  it  a 
particularly  appropriate  form  of  human 
expression,  of  human  prayer. 


A 


work  of  art  is 


a  physical,  material 
entity,  but  one  whose 
very  nature  is  to  be 
expressive,  to  mani- 
fest the  significance 
of  things,  and  thus  to 
reveal  the  spiritual 
within  them. 
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Hands  to  God 


WORK  AND  PRAYER 


BY  RICHARD  KEELEY 

In  writing  his  Rule  for  monastic  life,  St. 
Benedict  enjoined  the  monks  to  daily  man- 
ual labor  since  "idleness  is  an  enemy  of  the 
soul."  He  continued,  "Therefore,  the  broth- 
ers should  be  occupied  according  to  sched- 
ule in  either  manual  labor  or  holy  reading." 

Work,  on  this  understanding,  is  good 
insofar  as  it  occupies  the  soul,  which  other- 
wise might  be  led  astray  by  the  thoughts  that 
idleness  fosters.  What  is  lacking,  on  the  face 
of  it,  in  Benedict's  formulation,  is  any  appre- 
ciation of  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  work,  let 
alone  its  possible  prayerfulness.  Might  there 
be  something  prayerful  in  work  itself?  Could 
the  heart  and  mind  and  body  engaged  in 
work  be  lifted  up  to  God? 

In  speaking  of  work's  eucharistic  dimen- 
sions, I'm  describing  possibilities,  not  assert- 
ing certainties.  Work  can  be  little  more  than 
a  means  of  passing  time  to  secure  the  basic 
necessities  of  life  or  the  instrument  for  get- 
ting the  luxury,  power  and  status  that  lifts 
one  above  the  realm  of  necessity.  But  there 
are  depths  and  fullness,  good  things  small 
and  great,  to  be  discovered  within,  and  just 
below,  the  contours  of  ordinary  work.  In 


speaking  of  work  as  Eucharist,  I  invite  you  to 
think  about  work  as  a  sacrament,  a  special 
means  of  grace. 

The  Eucharist  is  a  meal  but  not  ordinary, 
fast-food-culture  fare.  For  one  thing,  it  satis- 
fies real  hungers,  a  hunger  for  God  and  a 
hunger  for  fellowship  with  our  brothers  and 
sisters.  Eucharist  is  not  a  meal  to  be  taken 
alone,  spiritual  food  snatched  on  the  sly.  At 
its  heart  lies  communion,  table  fellowship; 
homilists  often,  rightly,  talk  about  it  as  a 
"family  reunion."  If  we  probe  the  reunion 
image,  we  see  that  it  captures  something  of 
the  structure  and  rhythm  of  the  liturgy. 

As  a  family  reunion,  the  Eucharist  pro- 
motes the  sharing  of  memories;  it  recollects 
our  history.  We  begin  the  eucharistic  cele- 
bration with  a  recollection  of  who  we  are  and 
how  we  have  failed,  and  we  ask  forgiveness. 
We  meditate  upon  the  story  of  the  one,  Jesus, 
who  has  made  us  His  brothers  and  sisters,  all 
God's  children,  and  we  listen,  as  well,  to  the 
prophets  who  preceded  Him  and  the  wit- 
nesses who  followed  Him  in  the  early  church. 
Forgiven  and  instructed,  we  stand  to  confess 
our  faith  and  place  ourselves  in  prayer  be- 
fore God.  The  rhythm  of  recollection  re- 
turns as  the  celebrant  prepares  for,  then 
prays,  the  consecration.  Indeed,  the  techni- 
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cal  term  for  this  prayer  is  anamnesis,  or  recol- 
lection. We  recall  that  on  the  night  before 
He  died,  Jesus  gathered  His  friends  at  table, 
took  bread,  blessed  and  broke  it,  blessed 
wine  as  well  and  proclaimed  them  His  Body 
and  Blood,  offered  on  our  behalf.  We  recall, 
too,  the  final  promise  that  He  would  be  with 
us  whenever  we  so  gathered  and  remem- 
bered. As  we  continue  with  the  celebration, 
memory  stirs  again :  our  community  is  one  of 
the  living  and  the  dead;  we  pray  with  and  for 
them.  And  shortly  after,  we  are  joined  with 
them,  mystically,  as  we  approach  the  table  of 
the  Lord. 

All  that  recollection  with  all  of  those 
friends,  present  or  departed,  gives  us  a  name, 
a  place,  a  vocation.  Indeed,  Eucharist  con- 
cludes with  commissioning:  go  forth  to  love 
and  serve  the  Lord.  And  for  that,  and  all  that 
precedes  it,  we  say,  "Thanks  be  to  God." 

How  might  work  be  Eucharist  for  us? 
Allow  me  to  focus  on  the  verbs  I  used  to 
describe  what  happens  to  us,  and  what 
we  do,  in  the  celebration  of  Eucharist. 
Eucharist  gathers  a  community,  recollects  the 
history  of  that  community,  extends  and  cleep- 
ens  our  identity  in  that  recollected  gathering. 
Eucharist  transforms  bread  and  wine  into  Je- 
sus, broken  for  us,  and  our  hopes,  fears, 
failings  and  achievements  into  the  stuff  of 
prayer — Eucharist  sustains  and  invigorates.  I 
think  that  work  shares  many  of  these  possi- 
bilities. 

Work  gathers  a  community.  People  come 
together  about  a  common  task.  Oftentimes 
that  cooperation  is  immediately  visible  and 
tangible:  the  office  environment,  the  ma- 
chine-shop floor.  At  other  times,  it's  invisible 
but  nevertheless  real:  the  research  scientist 
in  Chestnut  Hill  knows  his  community  ex- 
tends to  New  York,  Palo  Alto,  Berlin  and 
Tokyo.  In  and  through  work,  people  create 
common  ground.  The  product  is  the  most 
easily  appreciated  commonality,  but  no  less 
real  or  important  is  the  potential  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  others. 

Work  recollects  the  community.  All  work, 
even  work  characterized  as  "at  the  cutting 
edge"  or  "on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge," 
depends  on  old  work.  While  teaching  ap- 
pears a  solitary  undertaking,  it  presupposes 
the  teacher's  teachers  and  how  they  formed 
him,  as  well  as  the  school's  founders  and  the 
sacrifices  they  made  to  preserve  the  institu- 
tion. The  piece  of  finished  chrome  that 


ornaments  a  car  carries  the  labor  of  many 
hands  and  processes.  The  word-processing 
program  hides  years  of  work  in  mathematics 
and  circuit  design.  Work  can  tell  us  much 
about  who  we  are — and  whom  we  owe.  We 
are  creatures  who  make  things — by  hand,  by 
thought,  by  machine — sometimes  alone  but 
more  often  with  others  and  always  against  a 
backdrop  which  we  did  not  create  but  with- 
out which  we  could  not  be  who  we  are. 

Work  extends  and  deepens  our  identity. 
Good  work  challenges  us  to  grow  in  skill  and 
wisdom.  We  have  all  experienced  how  prob- 
lems at  work  absorb  our  attention  and  the 
exhilaration  which  greets  their  solution.  We 
feel  happy,  satisfied,  fuller.  We  spend  our- 
selves in  work,  and  every  extension  of  the 
self  builds  a  capacity  for  greater  develop- 
ment. Failures  have  a  special  importance 
here:  they  are,  potentially,  seed-ground  for 
wisdom.  When  I  bump  up  against  my  misun- 
derstanding or  lack  of  competence,  my 
limitations,  I  have  the  opportunity  to  grow 
in  wisdom  and  self-acceptance. 

Work  transforms.  At  its  most  basic  level, 
work  involves  the  transformation  of  mate- 
rial: a  tree  becomes  lumber,  a  desk  or  a 
book,  through  the  transforming  activity  of 
the  human  being.  If  we  raise  our  sights 
another  notch,  we  appreciate  work  as  a  way 
of  transforming  the  world  entrusted  to  us  by 
God.  Our  work  can  seek  to  build  a  fitting  city 
for  all  of  humankind,  an  anticipation  of  the 
Kingdom.  We  are  ourselves  transformed  in 
work,  brought  out  of  isolation  and  called  to 
cooperate,  challenged  to  develop  skills  and 
to  provide  for  family  and  for  the  community. 

Finally,  work  sustains  and  invigorates.  The 
products  of  our  work  form  the  basis  for 
maintaining  human  life.  Work  is  a  continu- 
ing process  of  exchange:  I  give  myself  over  to 
some  task  and  my  giving  over  both  reshapes 
me  and  realizes  something  new.  And  in 
some  sense,  this  giving  over  of  myself  is  a 
thanks-giving,  an  acknowledgment  of  my 
need  to  enter  into  exchange  with  the  world. 
Simone  Weil  is  especially  suggestive  on  this 
point:  "The  world  only  gives  itself  to  Man  in 
the  form  of  food  and  warmth  if  Man  gives 
himself  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  labor." 

And  so,  I  suggest  that  work  is  a  kind  of 
eucharist.  It  is  a  way  to  knowing  myself  and 
my  ties  to  others,  it  satisfies  my  desire  to  be 
of  use,  it  contributes  to  the  building  up  of 
the  human  community  even  as  it  shapes  and 
perfects  my  abilities. 
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give  myself 
over  to  some  task 
and  my  giving 
over  both  re- 
shapes me  and 
realizes  some- 
thing new.  It  is  in 
some  sense,  a 
thanks-giving,  an 
acknowledgment 
of  my  need  to 
enter  into 
exchange  with 
the  world. 
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The  limits  to  knowing 


SCIENCE  AND  PRAYER 


T 

JL  here  are  two 
types  of  questions 
we  can  ask:  what 
God  is  and  what 
God  does,  and  the 
Uncertainty  Prin- 
ciple suggests  that 
the  more  we  try  to 
define  the  one, 
the  less  we  know 
about  the  other. 


BY  DENNIS  J.  SARDELIA 

Ask  virtually  any  person  to  describe  sci- 
ence, and  words  like  "exact"  and  "cer- 
tain" will  almost  inevitably  surface.  The 
picture  of  a  scientist  in  the  popular  imagina- 
tion is  of  a  dispassionate,  objective  observer 
who  stands  apart  from  what  he  observes,  and 
whose  goal  is  to  describe  its  composition, 
structure  and  behavior  exactly  and  com- 
pletely. 

It  is  precisely  this  determination  to  un- 
derstand reality  completely  that  can  seem  to 
set  up  a  major  barrier  between  prayer  and 
science — for  nonscientists  because  it  seems 
to  eliminate  the  sense  of  mystery  and  poetry 
in  life,  and  for  scientists  because  it  makes 
them  recoil  from  the  prospect  of  grappling 
with  an  ultimately  unknowable  God.  People 
don't  like  to  set  limits  to  either  their  God  or 
their  science. 

But  the  inconsistency  is  only  apparent; 
this  idea  of  science  became  untenable  in 
1927,  when  Werner  Heisenberg  discovered 
the  Uncertainty  Principle,  which  probably 
ranks  as  one  of  the  major  philosophical 
ideas  of  this  century. 

What  is  this  principle  of  uncertainty,  which 
has  such  a  strange,  unscientific-sounding 
name?  Briefly,  it  says  that  you  cannot  deter- 


mine exactly  and  simultaneously  the  posi- 
tion and  momentum  of  a  particle,  no  matter 
how  hard  you  try,  no  matter  how  elaborate  or 
sensitive  your  apparatus,  no  matter  how  subtle 
your  experiment.  The  indeterminacy  is  not 
intellectual,  or  economic — it's  a  fundamen- 
tal and  inescapable  feature  of  the  world. 

What  this  means  is  that  there  are  two  types 
of  questions  we  can  pose  to  reality — one  is 
essentially  structural,  because  it  deals  with 
specifying  position,  and  relative  positions 
describe  structure — and  the  other  is  essen- 
tially energetic.  Heisenberg  showed  that  there 
is  a  trade-off  between  the  amounts  of  "posi- 
tional" and  "dynamic"  information  we  can 
extract  from  a  system — that  the  more  pre- 
cisely we  try  to  define  one,  the  less  precisely 
we  know  the  other.  Imagine  a  pane  of  glass 
with  the  word  "position"  on  the  front  face, 
and  the  word  "momentum"  on  the  back  one. 
Put  this  in  a  slide  projector  and  try  to  focus  it. 
The  more  in  focus  the  word  "position"  gets, 
the  more  out  of  focus  the  word  "momen- 
tum" gets,  and  vice  versa.  We  can  choose  to 
emphasize  one,  or  the  other,  but  not  both.  In 
other  words,  the  kind  of  answers  we  get  are 
conditioned  by  the  kinds  of  questions  we  ask. 
Science  and  religion  ask  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent types  of  questions,  so  it's  not  surpris- 
ing that  they  come  away  with  fundamentally 
different  types  of  answers. 
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However,  the  fact  that  the  answers  are 
different  doesn't  mean  that  they  have  no 
relevance  for  each  other,  or  that  one  must 
necessarily  be  true  and  the  other  false.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  when  Heisenberg  died  in 
1976,  his  friend  and  student  Edward  Teller, 
in  an  obituary  in  the  journal  Nature,  wrote: 

What  are  you:  a  piece  of  matter  or  a  soul? 
It  is  difficult  to  deny  either  body  or  spirit. 
But  to  believe  in  both  was  considered  sheer 
mysticism  by  a  generation  of  scientists  who 
lived  in  a  world  in  which  truth  seemed  to  be 
simple  .  .  .  What  has  this  [the  Uncertainty 
Principle]  to  do  with  the  body-spirit  dual- 
ism? Heisenberg  has  shown  that  two  obvi- 
ously contradictory  concepts,  waves  and 
particles,  are  not  only  necessary  in  explain- 
ing the  structure  of  atoms  but  also,  these 
two  concepts  can  coexist  within  a  single  rig- 
orous mathematical  formalism.  If  this  can 
be  done  today  for  atoms  why  should  it  not 
be  possible  to  do  something  similar  some- 
day in  describing  life  or  even  a  human 
being? 

You  can  imagine  the  conflict  these  prin- 
ciples might  engender  in  the  mind  of 
a  scientist,  even  a  great  one.  Einstein, 
for  one,  found  the  indeterminacy  of  wave 
mechanics  very  troubling,  and  went  to  his 
grave  convinced  (or  at  least  hoping)  that 
there  was  a  flaw  in  the  reasoning.  So  far, 
though,  no  flaw  has  been  found,  and  the 
principle  is  now  accepted  as  one  of  the  cen- 
terpieces of  contemporary  physics. 

I  believe  there's  something  here  of  direct 
relevance  to  the  life  of  prayer,  and  it  can  be 
summed  up  in  a  small  sign  my  friends  Peggy 
and  Tim  have  posted  in  the  kitchen  of  their 
home  in  upstate  New  York:  "Prayer  means 
getting  hold  of  God,  not  the  answer."  Prayer 
is,  of  course,  communication  with  God,  but 
too  often  we  spend  time  telling  God  all  about 
ourselves,  or  demanding  that  God  tell  us  all 
about  Himself  (or  Herself).  The  problem  is 
that,  as  in  science,  there  are  two  types  of 
questions  we  can  ask:  what  God  is — a  struc- 
tural (or  positional)  question,  if  you  like — 
and  what  God  does — a  dynamic  question — 
and  the  Uncertainty  Principle  suggests  that 
the  more  we  try  to  define  the  one,  the  less  we 
know  about  the  other. 

This  parallels  my  own  experience  with 
prayer.  For  a  long  time,  perhaps  as  a  result  of 
my  early  religious  and  scientific  training,  I 
tried  hard  to  understand  what  God  is,  to 
make  my  prayer  very  intellectual.  Not  sur- 


prisingly, I  came  away  with  a  static  and  rather 
constricted  picture  of  God.  My  experience 
was  essentially  lifeless,  because,  in  trying  to 
define  God,  I  was  sacrificing  a  dynamic  ex- 
perience for  a  static  one.  My  prayer  life  really 
began  to  be  transformed  only  when  I  stopped 
trying  to  understand  who  God  is  and  started 
paying  attention  to  what  God  does.  God,  in 
my  experience,  is  in  the  transformation 
business,  so  perhaps  Peggy  and  Tim's  sign 
really  ought  to  read,  "Prayer  means  letting 
God  get  a  hold  of  us." 

To  help  illustrate  what  I  mean,  let  me  tell 
you  a  short  story — a  parable,  if  you  like — 
about  my  mother  and  her  refrigerator.  Mv 
mother  is  not  a  scientist:  she  has  never  heard 
of  the  Joule-Thomson  effect,  and  has  no 
idea  how  her  refrigerator  works  (chances 
are  most  people  don't) .  It'sjust  a  big  tan  box 
that  stands  in  her  kitchen,  but  it  might  as 
well  be  a  black  box,  literally  as  well  as  figura- 
tively. However,  while  she  doesn't  under- 
stand how  it  works,  she  understands  and 
appreciates  what  it  does;  it  keeps  her  food 
cold. 

I  may  not  know  exactly  what  God  is,  but 
that's  all  right,  because  I  am  learning  what 
God  does  in  my  life,  and  I'll  trade  that  dy- 
namic information  for  the  static  stuff  any 
day  of  the  week.  • 
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The 


Admiral 


In  the  history  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 

one  woman  has  risen 

through  the  ranks  to  the  top 


BY  BRIAN  DOYLE 


he  men  and  women 
who  run  the  United 
States  Navy  work  in  a 
hymn  to  granite  called 
the  Arlington  Annex. 
A  cavernous  building, 
and  long  as  a  carrier, 
the  Annex  rides  a  gentle  swell  of  coun- 
tryside just  south  of  downtown  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  It  adjoins  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  and  a  visitor,  stand- 
ing on  the  broad  stairs  just  under  the 
chiseled  words  UNITED  STATES 
NAVY,  gazes  out  upon  thousands  of 
brilliant  white  stones  marking  the 
graves  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  The 
gravestones,  keeping  strict  parade 
ranks,  march  away  over  the  hills  in  all 
directions. 

Men  and  women  in  Navy  blue  walk 
the  Annex's  long  corridors.  Their 
neckties  are  firmly  in  phut-  and  their 
shoes  reflect  light.  On  an  early  sum- 
mer afternoon  in  1989,  a  polite  young 
man,  Petty  Officer  Roberts,  is  conduct- 
ing a  visitor  down  one  echoing  hall. 
Glass  cases  along  the  way  protect  posted 
regulation  changes  and  snippets  of 
Naval  lore  and  history.  Petty  Officer 
R<  >berts  chooses  one  nondescript  door 


from  the  rest  and  presents  his  charge 
to  the  office's  occupant,  a  slim  woman 
of  medium  height  and  unspecifiably 
mature  years,  with  swirling  brown  curls 
and  spectacles  reminiscent  of  those 
near  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  librarians. 

Behind  the  spectacles  resides  a 
charter  member  of  the  alert  tribe  of 
human  beings.  This  is  evident  in  her 
manner  as  she  wheels  in  her  chair  to 
face  the  visitor,  and,  soon,  in  her  voice, 
which  has  something  in  it  of  the  no- 
nonsense  patience  that  marks  profes- 
sional educators.  She  is,  it  soon  be- 
comes obvious,  a  woman  accustomed 
to  being  listened  to,  and  for  several 
good  reasons.  One  is  a  formidable 
intellect  that  leaps  easily  from  eloquent 
candor  on  the  morality  of  war  to  a 
bright  analysis  of  New  England's  re- 
gional character.  Another  is  a  30-year 
track  record  of  professional  accom- 
plishment and  energy  that  exhausts 
the  resume  reader.  And  a  third  is  evi- 
denced by  the  miniscule  insignia  she 
wears  on  her  collar:  she's  an  admiral. 
"People  listen  very  closely  to  admirals," 
she  says  merrily. 

Reat  Admiral  Roberta  (Bobbie) 
Hazard,  USN,  is  the  highest-ranking 
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his  was 


the  dawn  of  the 

New  Frontier, 

of  the  Peace 

Corps,  of  a 

generation  of 

young  Americans 

drawn  into 

government  by  a 

young  president. 

Hazard,  soon 

enough,  was 

one  of  them. 


woman  in  the  United  States  armed 
forces.  The  two  stars  on  her  collar 
make  her  a  rear  admiral,  the  equiva- 
lent of  major  general  in  the  other 
services.  (In  peace  a  maximum  of  four 
stars — full  admiral — is  possible;  in  war 
a  fifth  star,  creating  a  fleet  admiral,  can 
be  awarded.)  Hazard  is  not  the  Navy's 
first  female  admiral,  but  she  is  the  first 
to  be  selected  to  her  position,  rather 
than  appointed,  which  means  she  is 
the  first  to  rise  in  orthodox  fashion 
through  the  ranks  of  a  very  competi- 
tive Navy  hierarchy. 

Hazard  has  no  wish  to  make  light  of 
the  significance  of  this  most  recent  of 
her  promotions.  "The  fact  is,"  she  says 
bluntly,  "it's  a  crucial  event  for  the 
history  of  women  in  the  military.  I  was 
selected  by  a  board  of  officers  and  I 
had  to  compete  with  men,  so  my  eleva- 
tion to  rear  admiral  is  a  great  step 
forward  for  my  gender.  It's  a  first  step, 
a  very  important  one." 

Hazard's  perspective  on  the  matter 
is  unique.  Her  30-year  career  in  the 
Navy  has  coincided  with — and  often 
intersected — the  greatest  boom  in 
female  enrollment  and  opportunity  in 
U.S.  military  history.  Her  tenure  in 
uniform  also  spans  most  of  the  Cold 
War,  as  well  as  Vietnam,  Grenada  and 
Panama.  And  her  command  assign- 
ments— in  San  Francisco,  San  Diego, 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station  near 
Chicago,  and  now  in  Washington, 
where  she  heads  the  Navy's  personnel 
department — have  placed  her  in 
charge  of  policies  and  programs  that 
affect  all  sailors  and  their  families. 

In  short,  Hazard's  history  affords 
her  a  view  of  the  Navy  that  few  can 
match.  To  interview  her  is  to  hear 
many  interwoven  stories:  of  a  woman 
in  a  man's  world,  of  a  historian  in  the 
midst  of  history,  of  a  devout  conscience 
grappling  with  war  and  death,  of  a 
teacher  whose  classroom  encompasses 
almost  a  million  young  men  and 
women.  On  this  afternoon,  as  fragrant 
magnolia  blossoms  drifted  past  the 
windows  of  the  Arlington  Annex, 
Bobbie  Hazard's  quicksilver voice  rose 
and  fell  for  hours,  and  the  stories 
poured  out. 


he  Navy  that  Bobbie  Hazard 
joined  in  1960  was  a  man's 
world.  The  approximately 
2,500  women  in  uniform  made  up 
about  2  percent  of  its  workforce.  Re- 
strictions abounded.  Women  could  rise 
only  to  the  command  of  other  women. 
They  couldn '  t  fly  planes  or  serve  aboard 
ships.  They  were  barred  from  the  Naval 
Academy  and  the  armed  forces'  na- 
tional war  colleges.  Those  who  mar- 
ried were  expected  to  leave  the  service; 
those  who  bore  children  had  to  leave. 
About  the  only  place  where  women 
could  claim  equality  was  in  their  pay- 
checks; the  Navy,  unlike  virtually  every 
other  institution  in  the  nation,  paid  its 
male  and  female  employees  the  same 
wage. 

Hazard  entered  this  world  at  age  25. 
She  had  spent  three  years  teaching 
high  school  history  in  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts, after  graduating  from  BC  in 
1956  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  his- 
tory and  education,  and  then  in  1957 
with  a  master's  in  history  and  interna- 
tional relations.  She  loved  teaching — 
loved  the  personal  contact,  the  au- 
thority, the  fresh  minds.  But  she  had 
grown  increasingly  frustrated  each 
year,  for  two  reasons:  her  emotional 
investment  in  the  students  was  such 
that  the  end  of  the  school  year  had 
become  "enormously  draining,"  and 
she  was  frightened  by  veteran  col- 
leagues, who  seemed  bored  and  dis- 
tant from  their  students.  "They  seemed 
not  to  be  teaching  any  longer,  or  even 
communicating  with  the  kids,"  recalls 
Hazard.  "Rather  they  were  simply  re- 
gurgitating lines  they'd  learned  years 
before.  That  alarmed  me  no  end — as 
did  the  possibility  that  it  would  eventu- 
ally happen  to  me." 

When  the  1959-60  school  year 
ended,  Hazard,  like  many  an  uncer- 
tain American  youth  before  her,  drifted 
West.  She  drove  lazily  across  the  coun- 
try with  friends,  sightseeing,  taking  in- 
viting roads,  wandering,  thinking. 
Somewhere  along  the  way  she  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  her  teaching  ca- 
reer was  over.  When  she  came  home 
that  fall  she  started  looking  for  other 
jobs.  Living  in  a  Boston  suburb  with 
her  parents,  she  closely  followed  the 
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presidential  campaign  of  a  young  sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  who  insisted 
over  and  over  in  his  speeches  that 
rendering  service  to  the  nation  was  a 
citizen's  highest  honor  and  duty. 

This  was  the  dawn  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier, of  the  Peace  Corps,  of  a  genera- 
tion of  young  Americans  drawn  into 
government  by  a  young  president. 
Hazard,  soon  enough,  was  one  of  them. 
"I  found  the  idea  of  service  to  the 
country  resonant,"  she  says,  "and  by 
purest  chance  there  was  a  Navy  re- 
cruiter living  down  the  street.  One  day 
I  strolled  over  to  chat,  and  found  my- 
self, a  few  hours  later,  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Navy."  She  signed  up, 
initially,  for  two  years,  figuring  she 
could  always  return  to  teaching  in  a 
pinch.  This  summer  that  two-year  hitch 
stretched  into  its  third  decade. 

Her  first  tour,  after  emerging  from 
Officer  Candidate  School  as  an  en- 
sign, was  in  Washington,  where  she 
worked  as  a  researcher  and  writer  for 
the  Navy's  History  Division.  When  her 
two  years  were  done  she  signed  up 
again  for  a  reason  that  is  pure  Hazard: 
"knowing,"  she  says,  "that  I  hadn't  had 
any  real  exposure  to  the  Navy  in  all  its 
varied  dimensions."  She  was  assigned 
this  time  to  the  Naval  Air  Station  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  where  she  was 
made  Education,  Training,  and  Lead- 
ership Officer.  When  that  tour  ended 
her  mind  was  settled  about  the  Naw  as 
a  career.  "I  realized,  at  that  point,  that 
there  were  many  more  opportunities 
available  for  diversified  personal 
growth  and  contribution  in  the  Navy 
than  I  was  likely  to  find  as  a  teacher. 
And  I  had  always  loved  running  around, 
traveling,  trying  new  jobs,  letting  dif- 
ferent parts  of  my  brain  get  exercise.  I 
decided  to  stick  with  it  and  see  where 
I  could  go." 

Over  the  next  quarter-century  she 
went  everywhere.  Instructor  and  aca- 
demic dean,  Women  Officers'  Candi- 
date School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
Protocol  officer,  Naval  Foreign  Liai- 
son Office,  Washington,  D.C.  Project 
manager,  computer-aided  instruction, 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis.  Spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, Washington,  D.C.  Speech- 


writer  and  political-military  advisor, 
Office  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
Allied  Forces  in  Southern  Europe, 
Naples,  Italy.  Student,  Naval  War  Col- 
lege. Head  of  Navy's  women's  pro- 
grams, Office  of  the  Naval  Operations 
Chief,  Washington,  D.C. 


hen,  in  1980,  came  what  all 
Navy  officers  yearn  for:  com- 
mand. First  it  was  assignment 
as  commanding  officer  of  the  Naval 
Technical  Training  Center  at  Treas- 
ure Island  in  San  Francisco.  Then,  in 
1982,  she  was  chosen  to  head  a  larger 
and  more  complex  community,  the 
Naval  Training  Station  in  San  Diego, 
the  Navy's  second-largest  American 
installation.  Here  Hazard — by  now  a 
captain — was  "essentially  the  mayor  of 
the  base,"  responsible  for  1 ,500  people. 
Two  years  later  she  was  chosen  to 
command  the  largest  base  of  them  all, 
the  Naval  Training  Center  at  Great 
Lakes,  Illinois.  An  enormous  web  of 
buildings  and  roads  on  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  due  north  of 
Chicago,  Great  Lakes  annually  trains 
nearly  half  the  Navy's  recruits.  Hazard 
took  command  of  this  virtual  city  in 
1985,  less  than  a  year  after  she'd  been 
chosen  for  another  honor:  an  admi- 
ralcy.  In  dry  Navy  terms,  Captain  Haz- 
ard "was  selected  for  flag  rank,"  and 
given  her  first  star,  the  equivalent  of 
brigadier  general  in  the  other  services. 
In  human  terms,  Bobbie  Hazard,  once 
a  history  teacher  who  burst  into  tears 
every  spring  as  her  students  gradu- 
ated, had  risen  to  the  top  rung  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

Hazard  had  done  well  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Diego — she  is  remem- 
bered as  eminently  professional,  ener- 
getic, and  efficient  at  both  places — but 
it  was  at  Great  Lakes  that  she  came  into 
her  own  as  a  commanding  officer.  Her 
former  staff  there  lists  her  accomplish- 
ments easily:  she  overhauled  recruit 
training,  markedly  improved  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  lovely  but  aged  base, 
began  a  badly  needed  drug  abuse 
prevention  program,  expanded  the 
child  care  center,  and,  not  coinciden- 
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tally,  boosted  morale.  She  made  a 
personal  impression,  too.  She  baked 
cookies  for  her  staff  and  stopped 
startled  recruits  to  chat.  ("I'd  stop, 
introduce  myself,  revive  them,  and 
talk.")  "A  more  personable  but  profes- 
sional officer  you  couldn't  find  in  this 
Navy,"  said  one  member  of  her  staff. 
"Flag  officers  aren't  generally  known 
for  being  particularly  caring.  She  is. 
She  [was]  interested  in  everything,  in 
literally  every  facet  of  base  life." 

In  August  1987,  Hazard  came  back 
to  Washington,  this  time  as  director  of 
manpower  and  personnel  for  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  May  of  1988,  she 
received  a  second  star  and  was  made 
"Rear  Admiral,  upper  half,"  in  Navy 
lingo.  And  last  summer  Rear  Admiral 
Bobbie  Hazard  became  the  Navy's  top 
training,  education  and  human  re- 
sources officer.  Her  unwieldy  title — 
Director  for  Pride,  Professionalism, 
and  Personal  Excellence — covers  a 
long  litany  of  duties. 

"I  am  responsible  for  what  I  call  the 
heart  of  the  Navy,"  she  says,  crisply. 
"I'm  in  charge  of  all  human  resource 
issues  and  programs,  self-development, 
upward  mobility,  education  and  train- 
ing, sports  and  physical  fitness  pro- 
grams, anti-substance  abuse  programs, 
morale,  welfare,  recreation,  stress  pro- 
grams, community  linkage  programs, 
the  tutoring  of  local  schoolchildren, 
housing  of  both  Navy  members  and 
their  families,  child  care,  parental  and 
family  awareness  and  skill  training, 
child  and  spouse  abuse  programs,  mar- 
riage counseling,  personal  financial 
counseling,  and  productivity.  I  think 
that's  all." 


hirty  years  ago  there  were 
2,500  women  and  500  female 
officers  in  the  Navy.  Today 
there  are  8,000  female  officers  and 
60,000  women  in  uniform.  Women 
comprise  about  10  percent  of  the 
workforce  and  are  now  eligible  for 
nearly  every  job  and  position  the  serv- 
ice offers.  Additionally,  marriage  and 
motherhood  no  longer  spell  the  auto- 
matic end  of  a  Navy  career.  But  two 


intertwined  exceptions  remain  in 
force.  By  Congressional  decree,  women 
cannot  serve  in  combat  capacities;  and 
because  of  that  stricture,  a  woman  can- 
not rise  to  the  very  top  of  the  Navy  (or 
Army,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps), 
since  promotion  to  the  highest  mili- 
tary echelon  requires  that  operational 
experience. 

Hazard  is  of  two  minds  about  this 
final  hurdle,  and  about  the  issue  of 
women  in  combat.  "In  only  30  years — 
such  a  tiny  bit  of  time! — there's  been  a 
social  revolution  in  the  accommoda- 
tion, incorporation  and  expansion  of 
numbers  and  opportunities  for  women 
in  the  military,"  she  says.  "That  is  a  tre- 
mendous step  forward.  But  the  faster 
you  go,  the  more  dissatisfied  you  are 
with  the  rate  of  progress,  and  I  think 
dissatisfaction  about  this  issue  among 
Navy  women  is  warranted.  Women  are 
precluded  from  the  apex  of  their  pro- 
fession because  they  are  precluded 
from  a  crucial  training  segment.  That's 
not  fair. 

"But  it's  a  very  complex  issue,  and 
it's  not  simply  a  question  of  equal 
opportunity,  or  of  career  advancement. 
It's  an  operational  readiness  issue  that 
has  everything  to  do  with  the  lives  of 
the  people  in  that  crew.  What  happens 
when  a  ship  must  deploy  immediately 
and  10  crew  members  are  pregnant? 
That  ship  has  to  weigh  anchor  and  get 
underway  instantly,  and  the  loss  of  a 
complement  of  the  crew  is  a  major 
problem.  We  don't  have  the  luxury  of 
training  people  two  and  three  deep  for 
every  job.  Pregnancy,  in  fact,  is  proba- 
bly the  issue  of  most  concern  to  the 
Navy  as  an  organization  which  must 
move  its  personnel  around  immedi- 
ately. 

"And  don't  forget  that  the  issue  of 
women  and  combat  is  an  issue  decided 
by  law,  and  the  nation  has  not  yet 
chosen  to  change  that  law.  Personally, 
I  suspect  that,  in  time,  women  will  be 
placed  in  combatant  roles.  But  that 
time  is  not  yet  here,  and  I  don't  think 
the  objections  to  that  particular  equal- 
ity have  been  fully  addressed  yet.  In  the 
meantime  I  applaud,  encourage  and 
exhort  every  incremental  gain  that 
women  have  made  under  the  existing 
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legislation.  I  think  the  country  needs 
to  get  comfortable  with  the  fact  that 
women  can  and  do  succeed  within  that 
environment." 


azard,  as  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic  and  an  attentive  stu- 
dent of  history,  has  many 
times  considered  her  role  as  a  member 
of  the  military — an  organization  which 
ostensibly  espouses  violence  to  solve 
conflicts.  She's  also  spent  long  hours 
pondering  the  morality  of  war  and  its 
implements,  particularly  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

"My  conscience  has  never  nagged 
me  about  being  in  the  military,"  she 
says,  without  hesitation.  "The  funda- 
mental mission  of  an  armed  force  is  to 
maintain  peace.  That's  what  my  focus 
has  been  over  the  30  years  I've  been  in 
this  organization.  I  advocate  the  use  of 
every  conceivable  effort  toward  that 
end — presence,  preparation,  recogni- 
tion on  the  enemy's  part  that  we  would 
not  be  beaten  should  a  fight  erupt. 
The  safety  and  security  of  our  people, 
of  our  way  of  life,  merits  protection 
against  those  who  would  deprive  us  of 
that.  To  be  able  to  do  that  we  must 
have  a  ready  armed  force. 

"So  it's  not  cost  me  a  moment's 
sleep  that  I  was  a  member  of  a  military 
organization  whose  purpose  was 
peacekeeping  and  readiness,  and 
whose  determination  was  to  fight  to 
win  if  we  were  attacked.  My  feelings  in 
the  matter,  I  suspect,  echo  those  of 
most  Navy  people.  Assigned  a  mission 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  we  are 
obliged  to  execute  the  mission.  I  pray 
that  the  mission  can  be  executed  with 
a  minimum  of  death  and  injury.  I  think 
that's  always  the  hope  of  a  professional 
military  person:  that  you  can  get  the 
job  done  without  the  exchange  of  weap- 
ons— and  if  weapons  must  be  ex- 
changed, with  a  minimum  impact  on 
human  life." 

On  nuclear  weapons:  "They  terrify 
me.  They  terrify  everyone.  I  pray  that 
they  will  never  have  to  be  used,  and  I 
mean  that  very  sincerely.  I  think  that 
very  prayer  is  at  least  as  common  to 


military  people  as  it  is  to  those  outside 
the  military.  Those  in  the  military  are 
more  likely  to  realize  the  magnitude 
and  the  impact  of  a  nuclear  weapon. 
But  I  also  think  that  you  can't  turn  the 
clock  back  on  what  nuclear  weapons 
have  meant  to  historical  development. 
The  balance  of  power  that  has  existed 
since  World  War  II  has  meant  an  era  of 
relative  peace  that  has  been  far  more 
protracted  than  any  other  in  our 
history. 

"In  fact  I'm  scared  by  the  recent 
shifting  of  that  power.  A  world  that  was 
essentially  balanced  between  two  large 
powers  is  heading  into  an  unknown 
area  where  that  balance  is  lost.  I'm  also 
scared  by  the  multiplication  of  resi- 
dences of  nuclear  capability,  because  I 
do  think  that  the  U.S.  and  USSR  have 
been  exceedingly  mindful  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  power  that  they  have, 
and  I'm  not  sure  that  same  mindful- 
ness and  discipline  exist  in  all  the  places 
where  nuclear  power  is  held. 

"I  have  great  hope  for  the  Eastern 
European  countries  that  are  slipping 
away  from  Soviet  Russia.  Self-determi- 
nation for  their  people  is  long  over- 
due, and  it  is  certainly  a  source  ofjoy  to 
see  their  obvious  yen  for  freedom.  And 
yet  it  is  destabilizing,  and  there's  tre- 
mendous consternation  over  where  it 
will  end.  In  the  final  analysis,  is  there 
such  consternation  among  Soviet 
conservatives  that  they'll  attempt  to 
forcibly  reverse  the  trend?  It  seems  to 
me,  especially  given  the  ethnic  diver- 
sity of  the  USSR,  that  the  genie  cannot 
be  put  back  in  the  bottle." 


n  the  Vietnam  War:  "I  felt,  and 
feel,  about  Vietnam  as  most 
military  people  did:  miserable. 
The  military's  requirement,  emanat- 
ing from  the  orders  of  political  au- 
thorities, was  to  conduct  operations  in 
that  country.  An  awful  lot  of  wonderful 
youngsters  gave  their  lives  or  a  good 
portion  of  their  bodies  and  physical  or 
mental  health  to  attempting  to  do  what 
their  country  required  of  them.  I  take 
great  pride  in  those  who  did  what  was 
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asked  of  them.  I  mourn  those  who 
suffered." 

Hazard  begins  to  elaborate,  and 
stops,  biting  off  a  word  in  mid-syllable. 
"I  mourn  them,"  she  repeats,  after  a 
minute,  and  the  conversation  swerves 
away  from  death. 

At  age  22,  says  Hazard,  she  had  her 
immediate  goals  set  in  stone.  She  would 
be  a  teacher,  marry  and  have  six  chil- 
dren, four  boys  and  two  girls.  The  kids 
would  go  to  parochial  schools  to  get 
the  same  Catholic  education  their 
mother  cherished.  ("Oh,  my,  I  treas- 
ured it.  I  was  taught  by  every  order 
under  the  sun:  the  St.  Joes,  the  Notre 
Dames,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  de 
Beaupre,  the  Holy  Cross  Sisters,  the 
Jesuits — every  flavor  you  can  imagine.") 

Life  didn't  turn  out  that  way.  Haz- 
ard never  married;  first  because  mar- 
riage would  have  spelled  the  end  of 
her  Navy  career,  and  then  because 
matters  of  the  heart  never  quite  re- 
solved themselves  along  those  lines. 
Hazard  is  candid  about  it.  "I  can't  say 
that  I  was  ever  lonely.  I  have  hundreds 
of  friends,  and  I  love  my  work,  so  I 
really  haven't  had  time  to  be  lonely. 
But  I  think  about  marriage  often,  and 
I've  actively  contemplated  marriage 
several  times.  For  one  reason  or  an- 
other I've  not  chosen  to  go  down  that 
path.  It  was  a  combination  of  different 
circumstances  at  different  times,  and  I 
had  heavy  family  burdens.  But  under 
the  right  circumstances,  and  if  I  met 
the  right  person,  I'd  get  married  to- 
morrow. As  for  children,  I  don't,  in  the 
end,  regret  not  having  my  own.  I  guess 
I've  seen  too  many  instances  where 
children  were  used  as  a  hedge  against 
the  flight  of  romance,  or  against  old 
age.  I've  enjoyed  my  friends'  children 
and  my  brother's  children,  and  I  enjoy 
working  with  young  people.  I  don't 
really  have  any  regrets  that  I  didn't 
bring  children  into  the  world." 

That  brother,  Robert  L.  Hazard,  Jr. 
'61,  is  a  lawyer  in  Portland,  Maine. 
Hazard's  father,  owner  of  a  Boston 
calculating-machine  company,  died  in 
1969.  Her  mother  died  in  1987,  after  a 
nine-year  struggle  with  Alzheimer's 
disease. 

"She  was  a  very  special  treasure," 


says  Hazard  quietly.  "The  more  debili- 
tated she  became — and  she  eventually 
couldn't  walk,  couldn't  talk,  couldn't 
feed  herself — the  more  she  became 
my  child.  It  was  a  wonderfully  matur- 
ing experience.  Her  physical  debility 
progressed  much  more  rapidly  than 
her  mental  debility.  Sure,  there  was 
significant  mental  deterioration,  but 
she  retained  her  long-term  memory 
right  up  until  the  last  year  or  so.  She 
could  recall,  word  for  word,  songs  from 
the  twenties  and  thirties.  The  sheer 
clarity  of  her  memory  was  astonishing. 
But  then  she  couldn't  remember  what 
she'd  had  for  dinner  10  minutes  be- 
fore. She  always  remembered  who  I 
was,  though.  Even  when  she  couldn't 
talk,  she'd  form  my  name  with  her  lips. 
I'd  sit  there  and  watch  her  struggle  to 
make  a  'B,'  for  Bobbie  ..." 

Hazard  turns  away  for  a  moment 
and  takes  her  glasses  off.  A  silent 
moment  passes,  the  tape  recorder  click- 
ing patiently,  before  her  questioner 
realizes,  with  a  pang  in  his  heart,  that 
the  admiral  has  tears  in  her  eyes. 


■  ccording  to  her  aides,  the  ad- 
'  miral  works  1 4  hours  a  day,  six 
days  a  week,  usually  at  break- 
neck pace.  On  her  day  off,  by  her  own 
account,  she  relaxes  furiously:  garden- 
ing, cooking,  entertaining  guests,  at- 
tending concerts,  traveling,  reading. 
Reading  is  her  great  insatiable  pas- 
sion, and  scattered  about  her  house 
are  piles  of  half-finished  books,  usually 
histories  and  biographies  from  various 
wars.  "I  wallow  in  periods  I  really  en- 
joy," she  confesses,  "particularly  the 
Civil  War  period,  and  the  South  in 
those  years.  I  think  in  a  previous  life  I 
was  probably  an  antebellum  Southern 
belle.  But  the  books  I  really  love,  and 
which  sit  by  my  bed,  are  Booth 
Tarkington's  Penrodnovels.  Oh,  they're 
the  most  extraordinary  reading!  Noth- 
ing restores  me  quite  like  Penrod's 
misadventures.  Just  a  chapter  here  and 
there  does  wonders  lor  my  senses  of 
humor  and  proportion." 

Other  passions  include  opera,  an 
idle  interest  until  her  tour  of  duty  in 
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Italy.  Stationed  in  Naples  as  a 
speechwriter  and  political  analyst  for 
two  years,  she  fell  irrevocably  in  love. 
"My  favorite  tours  overall  were  my 
command  tours,  because  I  very  much 
enjoyed  running  the  show,"  she  says, 
"but  I  remember  Naples  with  great 
affection  and  delight."  Leaning  back 
in  her  chair  she  remembers  the  opera 
and  the  ballet,  the  food,  Vesuvius  loom- 
ing over  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the 
lights  of  Sorrento. 


iven  a  second  life,  she  once 
told  a  reporter  in  Chicago, 
she'd  come  back  as  a  balle- 
rina. A  second  life  of  sorts  is  a  realistic 
prospect  for  Hazard  these  days,  as  the 
Navy's  mandatory  retirement  age  of  62 
looms  on  the  horizon.  Characteristi- 
cally, Hazard  has  given  the  matter  con- 
sidered thought.  She  dreams,  she  says, 
of  retiring  to  a  small  leafy  Vermont 
town  and  running  an  ice  cream  store. 
Still  a  New  Englander  at  heart  (she 
knows  the  names,  menus,  and  open- 
ing dates  of  each  fried-clam  stand  be- 
tween Boston  and  Portland) ,  she  has  a 
special  affection  for  Maine,  where  her 
brother  and  his  family  live,  and  she  has 
spent  many  a  vacation  hour  puttering 
in  the  shops  and  studios  of  that  coast. 
(Told  that  Hazard  was  the  highest- 
ranking  woman  in  the  Navy,  one 
grizzled  Yankee  woodcarver  remarked, 
"Really.  Which  Navy  is  that?") 

"I  envision  retiring  reasonably  ex- 
peditiously," she  says.  "On  the  one 
hand  I  think  it  would  be  great  fun  to  be 
an  entrepreneur  for  a  few  years,  and 
have  an  old-fashioned  ice  cream  store, 
right  near  the  village  green,  in  some 
little  town — 'Aunt  Bobbie's  Ice  Cream,' 
or  something  like  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  more  practically,  I  have  a  convic- 
tion that  this  country  must  address  its 
desperate  problems  with  drug  abuse 
and  educational  failure,  and  I  imag- 
ine, realistically,  that's  where  my  ener- 
gies will  be  devoted. 

"Drug  abuse  is  a  terrible,  horrible 
problem,  as  is  the  moral  malaise  that 
leads  to  it.  The  Navy  had  a  terrible 
problem  with  drugs.  We  had  use  rates 


as  high  as  35  to  40  percent  in  the  early 
1 980s.  Today  the  rate  is  down  to  some- 
where around  6  or  7  percent.  We've 
poured  a  lot  of  money  and  energy  into 
programs — education,  remediation, 
strict  discipline,  peer  pressure — but 
that  expenditure  has  paid  off  in  the 
improved  health  and  self-image,  as  well 
as  reliability,  of  the  entire  force.  It's 
also  certainly  helped  our  crime  rate, 
crimes  like  theft — to  support  the 
habit — being  particularly  attendant  to 
drug  use. 

"The  rampant  drug  problem  and 
the  potentially  nationally  destructive 
education  problem  need  some  serious 
addressing,"  she  continues.  "Home- 
lessness  is  an  awful  tragedy.  The  di- 
vorce rate  is  a  tragedy.  But  these  prob- 
lems aren't  beyond  redemption.  We 
need  to  work  on  them!  We  need  to 
marshal  our  resources  and  devote 
concerted  national  attention  to  them! 
We  need  to  get  on  with  it,  instead  of 
standing  around  with  our  hands  in  our 
pockets,  complaining!" 

Hazard's  ringing  voice,  amplified 
by  her  passion,  carries  clear  through 
the  door  into  Petty  Officer  Roberts' 
cubicle.  Mr.  Roberts  seizes  this  chance 
to  pretend  he's  been  summoned.  He 
appears  like  magic  in  the  doorway.  He 
is  too  wise  and  too  politic  to  note  how 
lengthy  conversations  between  jour- 
nalists and  admirals  can  irreparably 
skew  the  meticulously  ordered  days  of 
the  latter,  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
unsung  petty  officers.  His  experience 
dictates  a  forlorn  pose  and  a  quizzical 
expression.  He  assumes  both.  They 
speak  volumes  to  Admiral  Hazard. 

She  leaps  to  her  feet.  Two  minutes 
and  one  handshake  later,  the  Annex 
visitor  finds  himself  once  again  on  the 
stone  steps,  gazing  at  the  endless  rows 
of  grave  markers.  The  light  has 
changed;  now  interlaced  shadows  of 
trees  curl  across  the  stones,  and  the 
fading  afternoon  sun  slips  away  be- 
tween them  like  water  between  fin- 
gers. Behind  him,  in  the  massive  face 
of  the  Annex,  office  lights  are  winking 
on.  He  notices  that  Admiral  Hazard's 
office  light  is  on.  He  suspects  it  will  be 
on  deep  into  the  gathering  evening. 


Brian  Doyle  is  this  magazine 's  senior  writer 
and  a  staff  writer  and  editor  with  the  Boston 
College  Office  of  Communications.  ' 
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Five  years  ago,  the  author 

and  her  husband  gave  up  careers  in 

New  York  City  to  live  on  an  ancestral  farm 

in  the  rural  west  of  Ireland. 
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—^—-       ~^bt"'  "NO,    he  shouted 

Home 


Three  books, 
one  child, 
seven  calves 
and  several 
tons  of  turf  later, 
they're  still 
living  the  dream 


A  few  days  before  my  daughter's  second  birthday  a  package 
was  delivered  to  us  by  P  J.  Cowley  our  postman.  It  was  too 
big  to  fit  into  our  biscuit-tin  mailbox  outside  the  old  iron 
gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  path,  so  he  brought  it  up  to  the 
house.  I  noted  the  return  address:  Fontana,  Wisconsin. 

"Niall,"  I  called  to  the  back  kitchen  where  my  husband  was  pulling 
on  his  "wellies"  to  go  farming,  "do  you  know  anyone  in  Wisconsin?" 
No,"  he  shouted  back.  "I  don't  even  know  where  Wisconsin  is." 

(Not  surprising,  he  being  a  Dubliner.) 
"Well,"  I  said,  "someone  there  knows  us." 
Inside  was  a  note  of  thanks  from  a  reader 
of  our  books  and  a  present  for  Deirdre.  "We 
hope  that  it  fits,"  they  wrote. 
It  was  not  the  first  letter  we  received  from  a  perfect  stranger,  and 
it  wasn't  the  last  either.  In  the  dead  of  winter  when  the  sun  sets  early, 
it's  nice  for  us  to  read  our  post  by  the  turf  fire  or  during  the  summer 
to  sit  in  the  garden  and  imagine  the  letter  writers  in  theirs.  We  get 
many  letters  these  days,  and  in  a  way  we  have  become  used  to  them, 
these  greetings  from  strangers.  A  week  doesn't  go  by  that  we  don't 
get  a  letter  from  a  curious  reader  who  wants  to  know  how  we're 
getting  on  with  our  lives  in  Kiltumper  Cottage.  "We're  getting  on 
fine,"  I  answer  in  my  mind,  not  being  able  to  respond  to  them  all. 
"Our  farm  is  thriving.  The  work  is  good.  And  our  daughter  is 
wonderful." 


WRITTEN  AND  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

CHRISTINE  BREEN 
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In  1985  my  husband,  Niall  Williams, 
and  I  were  just  another  aspiring 
young  couple  working  in  Manhattan.  I 
was  employed  at  a  professional  jour- 
nal, and  Niall  worked  at  a  mass-market 
publishing  house.  We  fit  the  young, 
upwardly  mobile  picture  to  a  "T."  But 
on  a  March  day  in  1985  we  left  that  life 
behind  and  moved  to  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  to  a  place  called  Kilmihil  in 
County  Clare. 

We  have  been  here  ever  since,  living 
in  Kiltumper  Cottage  (at  one  time 
called  Jack  O'  the  Grove's  after  Jack 
Breen,  my  great-grandfather) .  It  is  the 
place  where  my  grandfather  was  born 
and  where  he  lived  until  emigrating  to 
New  York  in  1906  at  age  16.  And  when 
people  ask  us,  as  they  inevitably  do, 
"What  do  you  do  all  day?"  we  answer 
that  it  is  in  this  cottage  that  we  write 
and  paint,  and  on  this  land  surround- 
ing it  that  we  don  our  wellies  to  work 
the  farm  like  the  other  owners  of  "small 
holdings"  in  this  rural  farming  com- 
munity. 

At  first,  the  idea  of  moving  here 
seemed  simple  enough.  The  farm  and 
cottage  we  live  in  were  bought  by  my 
father  in  1980  when  the  last  of  seven 
generations  of  Breens  died  and  the 
property  went  up  for  sale.  But  my  fa- 
ther wasn't  yet  ready  to  retire  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  possibility  of  living  at 
Kiltumper  ourselves  soon  dawned  on 
us.  Niall  was  Irish,  after  all,  and  it  was 
the  home  of  my  ancestors. 

The  idea  gave  us  a  lot  to  consider,  as 
neither  of  us  had  ever  lived  on  a  farm. 
In  the  years  before  we  actually  made 
our  decision  to  move  we  visited  the 
place  twice,  and  twice  we  felt  certain 
that  we  could  never  live  here.  We  ac- 
knowledged its  beauty  from  the  start, 
but  it  struck  us  as  utterly  different  from 
anywhere  we  had  ever  been. 

Kilmihil  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  West  Clare  peninsula,  a  half-hour's 
drive  from  the  city  of  Ennis.  It  is  a 
village  of  two  main  roads,  and  also  a 
parish  <>l  nearly  400  families,  largely  a 
dairy  farming  community  of  small 
holdings  of  40  to  70  acres.  There  is  a 
vocational  or  technical  secondary 
school  in  the  village  and  four  outlying 
pri  mary  schools.  There  is  also  a  church, 


six  pubs,  four  grocery  shops,  a  plumb- 
ing and  electrical  shop,  two  clothes 
shops,  a  doctor's  surgery,  a  garage, 
and  two  funeral  parlors.  The  parish  is 
divided  into  50  townlands  of  varying 
sizes;  our  townland  of  Kiltumper  (about 
300  acres)  is  home  to  nine  farming 
families,  half  of  whom  depend  on  off- 
farm  employment  for  their  incomes.  It 
is  a  place  where  schoolchildren  walk  a 
mile  to  two-room  schoolhouses  and 
think  nothing  of  the  rain.  They  kick 
balls  in  open  fields  and  at  night  bring 
the  cows  home.  It  is  peaceful  and 
beautiful  and  when  the  sun  shines  you 
wouldn't  want  to  be  anywhere  else. 

When  we  first  visited  it  seemed  the 
streets  were  empty.  Nobody  walked 
about  in  three-piece  suits  or  carried 
attaches.  The  metropolitan  buzz  of 
cinemas,  restaurants  and  shops  was 
inaudible  here.  The  slate-roofed,  200- 
year-old  cottage  had  no  American  com- 
forts, no  central  heating,  no  plumb- 
ing; and  the  scent  of  cow  dung  assailed 
us  as  we  walked  up  the  garden  path. 
Each  time  we  visited,  we  shook  our 
heads  and  returned  to  New  York. 

Yet  we  always  carried  away  with  us 
the  picture  of  the  lone  cottage 
below  a  grassy  hill,  with  the  turf  smoke 
spiralling  from  the  chimney  and  a 
green  iron  gate  banked  by  hedgerows 
of  fuchsia  and  whitethorn  and  gorse 
and  wild  roses.  We  would  envy  its  peace 
and  beauty  and  call  it  our  "Irish  feel- 
ing," but  we  could  never  actually  live 
there,  or  so  we  thought. 

Why  then  did  we  change  our  minds 
and  commit  ourselves  to  the  West  of 
Ireland?  "Because,"  as  we  wrote  in  our 
first  book, 

when  we  walked  up  the  streets  of 
Manhattan  too  many  people  pushed 
too  hard  to  cross  the  street  or 
squeezed  too  hard  to  get  into  the 
subways.  Because  on  a  beautiful 
summerlit  day  there  was  no  time  to 
catch  anything  but  the  tiniest  part  of 
it  in  the  dying  evening.  Because  the 
dullness  of  corporate  days  flecked 
our  lives  not  with  the  great  pressures 
and  pleasures  of  executivedom  but 
with  the  tiny,  mundane  weariness  of 
insignificant   duties.   Because   the 


winters  in  New  York  are  too  cold  and 
the  summers  too  hot.  Because  we 
couldn't  imagine  working  and  living 
and  raising  the  family  we  hoped  to 
have  in  New  York.  Because,  and 
probably  most  of  all,  on  certain  days 
that  "Irish  feeling"  came  and,  as  the 
train  sped  us  from  the  city  to  our 
apartment  in  a  suburb,  the  light  dying 
against  the  windows  was  replaced  by 
the  remembered  image  of  the  cot- 
tage and  the  fields,  the  bright  nights 
of  August  gleaming  past  ten  o'clock, 
and  fuchsia  redly  blooming  like  crazy, 
high  as  hedgerows. 

The  unknown  was  so  great,  the 
"whys"  of  moving  so  complex,  we  in- 
stead answered  what  seemed  the  eas- 
ier question:  "Why  not?"  The  decision 
was  three-quarters  romantic  and  one- 
quarter  crazy,  but  we  have  never  re- 
gretted it. 

So,  after  five  years  of  imagining  the 
empty  cottage  with  the  eight-foot  open 
hearth,  and  five  years  of  climbing  the 
proverbial  ladder  to  successful  careers, 
we  sold  our  car,  vacated  our  apart- 
ment, cancelled  our  commutation  tick- 
ets and  moved  to  Ireland.  What  started 
out  as  my  father's  dream,  was  perhaps 
also  my  grandfather's,  and  was  cer- 
tainly (as  we  would  later  learn)  the 
dream  of  hundreds  of  other  Ameri- 
cans with  roots  in  Ireland,  became  our 
dream  and  then  a  reality  when  Niall 
and  I  flew  from  Kennedy  Airport  with 
one-way  tickets  and  10  suitcases.  We 
left  two  good  jobs  in  Manhattan  for  a 
life  on  a  farm  in  the  wild  West  of 
Ireland. 

We  came,  as  we  would  later  write, 

to  make  a  home  of  books  and  music, 
of  painting  and  flowers,  of  home- 
made bread  and  hot  scones,  of  pul- 
lets and  piglets,  carrots  and  turnips, 
and  the  thick,  sweet  scent  of  turf 
fires.  To  get  up  earlv  in  the  morning 
with  strong  brewed  cups  of  tea,  and 
go  to  work  in  the  garden,  feed  the 
animals  and  tend  to  the  house.  To 
use  the  fine  changing  light  of  after- 
noon for  more  tea  and  work,  writing 
and  painting  until  later  at  nightfall, 
to  drive  circular,  coastal  roads  to  the 
sea. 
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Simple  enough.  Or  was  it?  The  cot- 
tage in  the  country  was  a  grey,  drafty, 
spider-ridden  place  the  day  we  arrived, 
and  the  garden  of  which  I  had  so  often 
dreamed  was  a  wrackrent  ruin  of  over- 
grown brambles  and  nettles.  It  was 
April  1  st  and  the  rain  was  pouring.  The 


neighbors.  That  first  raining  afternoon 
when  we  drove  though  Kilmihil  village 
and  up  to  my  "cousin"  Mary  Breen's 
house,  she  ran  out  to  meet  us  with  a 
coat  held  over  her  head,  and  taking  my 
hand  shook  it  vigorously  and  said: 
"Welcome  home,  Chrissie." 


T 

JLhe 


he  slate-roofed,  200-year-old  cottage 
had  no  central  heating,  no  plumbing; 
and  the  scent  of  cow  dung  assailed  us 
as  zve  walked  up  the  garden  path. 
Each  time  zve  visited,  we  shook  our 
heads  and  returned  to  Neiv  York. 


cottage's  five  rooms  were  stark  white, 
without  a  stick  of  furniture  except  an 
old  sugan  chair,  made  by  hand  without 
nails,  its  seat  woven  from  hay-rope,  or 
sugan,  that  sat  forlornly  inside  the  giant 
black  hearth  of  the  main  room.  The 
rough,  uncovered  floors  were  of 
poured  cement;  dusty,  flaking  and 
crumbling.  It  was  an  unlikely  home  to 
host  a  dream. 

The  dream,  of  course,  was  itself  a 
little  unlikely.  We  were  both  aware  that 
Ireland  at  the  time  was  (and  is)  under- 
going a  massive  new  wave  of  emigra- 
tion, and  that  ours  literally  was  the 
one-in-ten-thousand  choice.  There  was 
no  income  for  us  except  what  we  would 
make  off  the  farm,  and  neither  of  us 
had  any  farming  experience.  We  had 
little  savings. 

But  what  neither  Niall  nor  I  had 
imagined  was  the  welcome  and  assis- 
tance we  were  to  receive  from  our 


That  has  made  all  the  difference. 
With  Mary's  help,  and  her  brother-in- 
law  Joe's,  and  with  Michael's  and 
Pauline's,  and  JJ.'s  and  Mary's,  and 
Breda's  and  Michael  Dooley's,  our  new 
life  began.  We  were  journeyers  on  an 
adventure  of  a  lifetime  and,  in  a  way,  it 
was  too  late  to  turn  back. 

Nothing  in  our  backgrounds  pre- 
pared us  for  our  first  experience 
as  "cow-hands."  I  remember  the  very 
first  morning  we  awoke  in  Kiltumper 
Cottage.  Birdsong  abounded  and 
gently  nudged  us  from  sleep.  But  it  was 
the  bellowing  of  Betsy  the  Friesian  cow 
that  made  us  sit  bolt  upright  in  bed. 

"What  was  that?"  asked  Niall. 

"Sounds  like  a  bull  to  me,"  I  an- 
swered, having  never  heard  the  roar  of 
a  cow  before. 

We  lay  in  the  early  morning  of  early 
spring  behind  stone  walls  three  feet 
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thick  and  listened  to  the  dialogue 
between  Betsy  in  the  back  meadow 
andherhungryyoungcalfin  the  cabin 
below  the  cottage.  Betsys  bellows 
seemed  to  be  coming  from  just  the 


Betsy  turned  her  head.  The  look  in 
her  great  brown  eyes  was  so  derisive, 
and  she  roared  so  loudly,  that  Niall 
jumped  back.  From  where  I  was  stand- 
ing at  my  post  I  could  afford  to  laugh. 


w> 


fe  had  seen  our  neighbor's  children, 
boys  of  seven  or  eight,  driving  20  cows 
down  the  road  in  front  of  our  house. 

Surely,  there  was  nothing  to  it. 


other  side  of  the  bedroom  wall.  Not 
knowing  anything  about  farming,  we 
thought  that  perhaps  Betsy  had  caught 
herself  against  something.  So  we 
tumbled  out  of  bed,  dressed  and  ran  to 
Betsy's  rescue. 

In  the  instant  that  we  opened  the 
back  door  we  saw  her  massive  spotted 
form  gallop  past  in  a  fury  of  muck  and 
swishing  tail,  her  giant  udders  swing- 
ing left  and  right.  We  stepped  quickly 
back  inside. 

"She's  not  caught  on  anything," 
Niall  said. 

We  opened  the  door  an  inch  and, 
eyes  jammed  to  the  crack  of  light, 
awaited  Betsy's  return.  Once  she  had 
sashayed  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
haybarn,  we  slipped  into  the  morning. 

We  had  seen  our  neighbor's  chil- 
dren, boys  of  seven  or  eight,  driving  20 
cows  down  the  road  in  front  of  our 
house.  Surely,  there  was  nothing  to  it. 
Niall  told  me  wait  at  the  gap  and  he 
would  go  behind  her  and  drive  her 
forward.  When  she  came  to  me  I  was  to 
direct  her  into  the  gap  in  the  fence. 
Betsy  was  standing  still  when  Niall 
approached  and  in  his  best  "drover- 
ese"  tapped  her  with  a  bit  of  a  stick  on 
the  backside  like ;» gentleman  and  said, 
"dome  on,  now,  get  hup?" 


"Good  man!"  I  shouted.  "You  have 
her  now!" 

He  then  slapped  her  backside  again, 
causing  Betsy  to  tear  off  in  a  mad  trot. 
She  was  headed  at  me  and  seemed  to 
grow  larger  with  every  thudding  hoof 
fall.  Niall  was  running  behind  her  and 
as  the  twosome  neared  me  I  panicked, 
dropped  my  stick,  ran  into  the  house 
and  collapsed  on  the  floor  in  a  laugh- 
ing fit. 

We  did  manage  to  get  Betsy  back 
into  the  field  before  the  real  farmer 
arrived  (during  our  first  year  the  farm 
was  leased  to  a  local  farmer,  enabling 
us  to  acclimate  ourselves  before  taking 
up  the  business  solo) .  This  time  I  stood 
my  position  and  held  a  ladder  horizon- 
tally in  front  of  me  while  my  coura- 
geous husband  drove  Betsy  into  the 
gap. 

With  the  help  of  our  new  friends 
and  neighbors,  by  mid-summer  of  our 
first  year  we  had  cleared  a  small  patch 
of  our  garden  and  "set"  our  first  crop 
of  potatoes,  and  we  had  had  been  truly 
initiated  into  the  rhythms  of  the  rural 
farming  year  by  trying  to  "save"  our 
own  turf,  cut  from  our  own  bog. 

We  hadn't  had  time,  in  those  early 
months,  to  ponder  the  realities  of  our 
dream  or  remember  what  we  had  left 
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behind.  We  hadn't  had  time  to  won- 
der whether  or  not  we  were  crazy  or  to 
worry  about  the  Irish  weather  we  had 
heard  so  much  about.  Until  suddenly 
the  garden  was  growing  only  weeds; 
the  potatoes  were  getting  blight;  and 
the  turf,  cut  and  stacked,  remained  on 
the  bog  because  it  was  too  wet  to  take 
home.  The  rest  of  that  first  summer  it 
rained,  and  we  found  ourselves  with 
plenty  of  time  to  consider  our  new  life 
as  we  sat  before  the  open  soggy-wet 
turf  fire  thinking  of  barbecues  and  tee- 
shirts  and  long  drinks  on  the  lawn. 
Outside  it  was  cold  and  wet  and  windy. 
Surely,  the  rain  will  stop,  we  told  our- 
selves. 

It  did  stop.  Two  years  later. 
Our  second  summer  in  Ireland  was 
as  bad.  Only  we  had  additional  wor- 
ries. With  the  help  of  my  father,  we  had 
stocked  the  farm  with  four  cows  and 
were  rearing  five  young  calves.  But 
again,  our  potatoes  got  blight  and  our 
turf  was  wet  and  remained  on  the  bog. 
Hadn't  we  been  just  a  little  foolish 
after  all?  we  thought.  What  kind  of 
dream  was  this? 

In  spite  of  it  all,  we  stayed  on  be- 
cause there  were  always  those  days  when 
the  sun  would  shine  and  the  meadows 
of  rich  grass  would  hold  the  warmth 
and  beauty  of  a  country  life  lived  at  a 
pace  far  removed  from  the  big  city.  On 
those  days  when  the  wind  waves 
through  the  moor  grasses  and  heather, 
the  cuckoo  is  singing  and  the  men  are 
cutting  turf,  there's  nothing  like  being 
on  the  bog.  At  noon  the  women  hike 
by  bicycle  and  foot  with  baskets  of 
lunch  and  bottles  of  tea  to  the  bank 
where  the  turf  is  being  cut.  "Saving" 
the  turf  is  part  of  the  tradition  here, 
and  by  my  reckoning  we  could  all  do 
with  a  little  tradition.  The  men  and 
women  and  children  of  Kilmihil  are 
still  doing  what  Irish  countrymen  and 
women  and  children  have  done  for 
generations.  They  are  cutting  turf  and 
spreading  it  and  "footing"  it  and  gath- 
ering it  and  stacking  it  and  bringing  it 
home  for  the  winter.  It's  painstaking 
work  and  on  very  windy  days  it's  not 
pleasant,  but  for  us  it  still  beats  sitting 
behind  a  desk  in  an  office  block. 


A  main  part  of  our  motivation  in 
moving  to  Ireland  was  the  idea  that  we 
would  finally  have  time  to  write  and  for 
me  to  teach  myself  how  to  paint.  We 
had  given  ourselves  two  years.  In  away, 
we  felt  that  we  were  investing  time  in 
ourselves  much  the  same  way  one  goes 
to  business  school  or  law  school,  and 
we  had  faith  that  a  creative  life  could  in 
time  flourish. 

We  had  been  keeping  journals  of 
our  new  life  and  from  them  the  idea 
for  our  first  book  took  shape,  a  some- 
times sad,  sometimes  humorous  ac- 
count of  the  everyday  cultural,  spiri- 
tual, physical  life  we  were  living:  what  a 
New  York  Times  reviewer  was  later  to  call 
"the  Ireland  that  matters."  I  had  begun 
to  paint,  and  by  the  end  of  our  second 
summer  we  had  a  manuscript  and  half 
a  dozen  paintings.  And  just  as  the 
dream  was  about  to  bankrupt  us  the 
manuscript  was  accepted  by  a  New 
York  publishing  company  with  my  first 
Kiltumper  painting  as  its  jacket  cover. 
It  seemed  that  our  dream  was  paying 
off. 

The  book  came  out  in  October  1 987. 
That  following  January,  an  American 
lady  with  blonde  hair  and  a  red  slicker 
raincoat  arrived  at  our  door.  We  were 
very  surprised.  She  was  a  stranger  and 
yet,  in  a  way,  also  a  friend.  She  was  the 
first  of  many  visitors  to  our  home.  She 
wanted  to  say  hello,  she  said,  and  to  see 
if  we  were  still  here.  That  month  we 
had  five  visitors;  and  that  summer,  our 
fourth  here,  we  had  over  a  hundred. 
Since  then,  we  have  been  hearing  from 
people  around  the  United  States  who 
have  read  our  books  and  who  have 
enjoyed  them  enough  to  tell  us  so. 

The  story  of  our  reverse  immigra- 
tion, it  seems,  has  strummed  the  heart- 
strings of  many  Irish-Americans  who 
long  to  do  what  we  have  done.  We  are 
living  their  dream,  they  tell  us — the 
dream  of  a  simpler,  traditional  life  in 
the  "old  country";  the  dream  of  the 
ancestral  home.  Our  second  book  on 
life  at  Kiltumper,  published  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  1989,  prompted  letters 
and  visits  from  still  more  dreamers. 

It  was  the  last  thing  we  expected.  By 
Maywebegantokeepa'Visitor'sbook": 
Carson   City,   Michigan;   Savannah, 


Georgia;  Benoit,  Mississippi;  Stratham, 
New  Hampshire;  Williams,  Oregon; 
Frank  and  Betty  Gentleman;  Aloysius 
McCloskey  from  Yeadon,  Pa.;  three 
bikers  from  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio;  the 
Kirby  brothers  from  West  Peabody, 
Massachusetts;  and  the  seven  O'Grady 
sisters. 

Visitors.  They  come  when  we  are 
eating  breakfast.  They  come 
when  we  are  writing  or  painting  or 
changing  Deirdre's  "nappy."  They 
come  singly  and  in  groups.  Some  come 
with  gifts.  Some  with  copies  of  our 
books  to  autograph.  Some  buy  my 
paintings,  and  some  come  with  video 
cameras.  The  best  have  called  first  or 
stayed  briefly,  but  some  have  stayed  all 
afternoon.  Most  have  come  just  to  say 
hello  and  thank  us  for  writing  the 
books.  A  few  have  sprawled  in  our 
kitchen,  demanded  to  see  the  sugan 
chair,  expected  us  to  dance  a  jig,  and 
interrogated  us  about  moving  to  Ire- 
land. These  last  we  would  have  liked  to 
send  to  the  bog. 

Two  readers,  in  particular,  stand 
out.  One,  an  American  lady,  found  her 
way  to  our  home  on  a  drizzly  June  day. 
"Do  you  serve  afternoon  tea?"  she  asked 
when  Niall  answered  the  door. 

We've  come  to  anticipate  many 
things  now  from  our  friendly  and  curi- 
ous admirers,  but  Niall  was  a  little 
dumbfounded. 

"No,"  he  finally  answered. 

"But  I  saw  the  sign,"  she  said  slowly, 
staring  into  Niall's  blank  but  bemused 
face,  "the  sign  at  the  bottom  of  the 
path."  She  pointed  beyond  our  gate  to 
where — it  suddenly  dawned  on  both 
of  us — stood,  crookedly,  our  biscuit- 
tin  mailbox  bearing  the  manufacturer's 
logo,  AFTERNOON  TEA. 

Niall  explained. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  nonplussed.  "Well, 
I'm  really  looking  for  the  home  of 
Niall  Williams.  Do  you  know  him?" 

On  another  day,  in  fall,  P.J.  the 
postman  came  to  the  door  with  a  large 
box.  The  return  address  read:  Chicago 
Bears,  Chicago,  Illinois.  As  Niall  was 
carrying  the  box  inside  he  said,  "Chris, 
who  do  you  know  in  the  Chicago 
Bears?" 
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"Very  funny,"  I  replied. 

He  handed  me  the  box.  "See  for 
yourself." 

When  we  opened  it,  two  enormous 
blue  down  coats  popped  out  like  a 
jack-in-the  box.  There  was  a  letter: 


the  dream,  to  see  the  circle  complete 
of  an  Irish  immigrant's  granddaugh- 
ter returned  to  the  home  place. 

In  our  own  way,  we've  managed  it 
all.  We  have  a  garden  full  of  flowers 
and  vegetables,  a  couple  of  hens,  a 


JLhe 


he  rest  of  that  first  summer  it  rained, 
and  tve  found  ourselves  ivith  plenty  of  time  to 
consider  our  new  life  as  we  sat  before  the  open 
soggy-wet  turf  fire.  Surely,  the  rain  will 
stop,  tve  told  ourselves.  It  did 
stop.  Two  years  later. 


Dear  Niall  and  Chris, 

Loved  the  hook!  Have  showed  it  to 

all  the  Irishers  in  Chicago.  But  one 

thought  kept  reoccurring  to  me.  How 

cold  you  must  be.  So  I  had  two  of  my 

sideline   coaches  surrender  their 

coats  and  had  them  cleaned  for  you. 

Keep  writing  and, 

Keep  the  Bears  in  your  prayers. 

It  was  signed,  "'Big  Ed',  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  ( Chicago  Bears."  We  wore 
the  coats  all  winter  and  cheered  for  the 
Bears  from  the  distance  of  Kiltumper, 
and  when  we  had  the  occasion  to  fi- 
nally meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCaskey 
later  in  Chicago  we  brought  them  a  St. 
Bridget's  cross,  to  protect  them  and 
their  team  from  evil  and  want  and  the 
San  Francisco  49ers. 

In  a  way,  we  have  become  a  tourist 
attraction.  And  for  the  moment  we 
don't  really  mind,  except  if  we're 
working,  because  it  is  evidence  that  at 
least  someone  out  there  is  reading  OUT 
books,  and  that's  what  enables  us  to 
stay  here.  People  come  to  see  us  living 


goat,  a  cat,  a  few  cows  and  seven  calves. 
We're  hoping  to  get  a  pig  and  a  pony 
this  year.  We  have  turf  and  bales  of  hay 
in  the  haybarn.  We  have  a  room  full  of 
paintings.  We  have  written  a  third  book 
(published  this  past  St.  Patrick's  Day) 
about  our  travels  in  Ireland  and  about 
our  way  of  life.  We  like  to  think  that  we 
are  writing  an  honest,  personal  ac- 
count of  two  people's  journey  to  a 
place  of  the  heart  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  highest  praise  we  could  get  that 
other  people  in  search  of  a  similar 
dream  come  stooping  in  under  the 
Rose  of  Sharon  and  brushing  up  the 
garden  path  past  the  lupins  and  the 
poppies  to  visit  us  here  in  Kiltumper. 

Christine  Breen  is  a  I 976  graduate  of  Boston 
College.  She  and  her  husband  Niall  Wil- 
liams are  the  authors  of  three  hooks  pub- 
lished Iry  Soho  Press:  "Oh  Come  Ye  Bark  to 
Ireland — Our  First  Year  in  County  Clare" 
(1987),  "WJien  Summer's  in  the  Meadow" 
(19S9)  and  "lite  Pipes  are  Calling:  Our 
Ja u n Is  1  li rough  Ireland "  ( 1 990) .  ■ 
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For  all  the  art 

and  all  the  science, 

thank  you 


x 


Dear  Friends: 

f 
hen  I  became  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

just  over  two  years  ago,  I  soon  realized  that  I  had  joined  a 
remarkable  community.  Boston  College  is  a  major  university  that 
also  insists  on  excellence  in  teaching  and  on  the  priority  of  the 
teacher-student  relationship.  It  offers  the  highest  level  of  special- 
ized training  in  individual  disciplines,  but  retains  its  strong  com- 
mitment to  liberal  education  in  the  Jesuit  tradition. 

In  short,  BC  offers  students  a  foundation  not  only  for  a  career, 
but  for  life;  not  only  for  success,  but  also  for  service — sendee  of 
God  in  faith  and  service  of  God's  people  injustice  and  love. 

Your  support,  through  The  Campaign  for  Boston  College,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  that  this  tradition  of  faith  and  learning  is  daily 
growing  stronger.  As  part  of  the  BC  "support  system"— whether  as 
alumnus  or  alumna,  parent  or  friend — you  are  part  of  the  ex- 
traordinary BC  family.  We  students  and  faculty  and  staff,  who 
daily  feel  the  benefits  of  your  generosity — in  financial  aid,  in  our 
teaching  and  research — are  deeply  grateful.  Your  gifts,  which 
have  now  reached  the  remarkable  level  of  $100,000,000,  support 
us  and  inspire  us.  God  bless  you  with  peace  and  joy. 

Sincerely, 


J.  Robert  Barth,  SJ 

Dean 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


Look  homeward,  page  50. 
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